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ANCIENT FRAGMENTS. 



Phceniciak. 

From Sanchoniatho. 

Chaldjean. 

From Berossus, Abydenus, Megasthenes, Nicholaus Da« 
maacenus, Hestiseus, Alexander Polyhistor, Eupolemus, 
Thallus, Ctesias, Diodorus Siculus, Herodotus, Castor, 
VeUeius Paterculus, ^milius Sura, Plinius and Cicero. 

Dynasties of the kings of Chaldaa, Assyria, Media, 
Persia, Thebes, and Egypt. 
From Abydenus, Africanus, Eusebius, SynceUus, Castor, 
Ptolemseus, Ctesias, Eratosthenes, Manetho, Josephus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Herodotus, Theophilus Antiochenua, 
Malala, Suidas, Diogenes Laertius, Dicaearchus, Ar^- 
panus, Plato, Pomponius Mela and Barhebraeus. 

Egyptian. 

From the Obelisks, Manetho, Chaeremon, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Lysimachus, Polemo, Ptolemseus Mendesius and 
Artapanus. 

Tyrian. 

From Dius and Menander. 

Carthaginian. 

From Hanno and Hiempsal. 

Indian. 

From Megasthenes and Clitarchus. 

Atlantic and Panchaan. 

From Marcellus and Euemerus. 



ANCIENT FBAaiCENTS. 

Oracles of Zoroaster. 

Hermetic, Orphic, Ptthaoorean and Tyrrhenian. 

From the ancient and modern Hermetic Books, Hora- 
poUo, Chseremon, Orpheus, Hesiodus, Aristophanes, 
Timotheus, Timseus Locrus, Plato, Amelius, Onomacri- 
tus. Ion, Phi^K>nas, PlutarchuSi OceQus, Aristoteles, 
Suidas and Damascius. 

Chronological. 

From Berossus, Seneca, Censorinus and Theon Alex- 
andrinus. 



INTRODUCTORY DISSERTATION, 



In presenting this collection of Ancient Frag- 
ments to the world, some explanation of what is 
comprehended under that title may not be deemed 
unnecessary. We are accustomed to regard the 
Hebrew scriptures, and the Greek and Latin 
writings, as the only certain records of antiquity : 
yet there have been other languages, in which 
have been written the annals and the histories of 
other nations. Where then are those of Assyria 
and Babylon, of Persia and Egypt and Phoenicia, 
of Tyre and Carthage ? Of the literature of all 
these mighty empires, where are even the remains? 
It will, no doubt, tend to excite dome reflections 
of a melancholy cast, to look on this small volume 
as an answer. That all such remains are con- 
tained in it, I should be unwilling to assert : yet, 
with some diligence and research, 1 have not been 
able to increase its size with other fragments, 
which I could consider sulfficiently authenticated. 
It was my wish to have included in this col- 
lection all the fragments of the earlier Gentile 
world, which have reached us through the me- 
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dium of the Greek language. Of the early his- 
torians of Greece the names only of some have 
come down to us ; whilst of others, such as 
Eupolemus and Histiaeus, several very interesting 
fragments have escaped the general wreck. In 
the classic ages of their literature, the acquaint- 
ance of the Greek historians with antiquity was 
generally confined and obscure: nor was it till 
the publication of the Septuagint, that they 
turned their attention to theii' own antiquities, and 
to those of the surrounding nations : and for this 
reason we meet with more certain notices of 
ancient history in the later, than in the earlier 
times of Greece. To have drawn a line then ; to 
have inserted the earlier writers in exclusion of 
the later, would have been to have omitted the 
more valuable. To have reprinted the fragments 
of many authors, such as Nicolaus Damascenua, 
a writer of Damascus, of the Augustan age, would 
have introduced, with some matter worthy of at* 
tention, much of little interest. To have selected 
from them all, the passages relating to ancient 
times and foreign states, would have been a task 
as useless as laborious, and would have swelled 
the collection to a series of volumes. I have 
therefore, for the most part, excluded the native 
Greek historians — and every writer of the Au- 
gustan age and downwards — I have also omitted 
all fragments which bear about them the stamp 
of forgery, or are the productions of Hellenistic 
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Jews, or of authors who have had access to the 
sacred Scriptures, and following the words^ throw 
no additional light upon the subjects ; under one 
or other of which divisions may be classed the 
Antediluvian books of Enoch, the fragments of 
Artapaiius, the Sibylline Oracles, the Correspon- 
dence of Solomon and Hiram king of Tyre, the 
tragedy of Ezekiel in which Moses figures as the 
hero, with several compositions of a similar de- 
scription. 

The contents, then, of this volume, are Frag- 
ments which have been translated from foreign 
languages into Greek ; or have been quoted or 
transcribed by Greeks from foreign authors ; or 
have been vmtten in the Greek language by 
foreigners who have had access to the archives of 
their own countries. Yet to render the collection 
more usefiil, and as it were a manual to the Chro- 
nologist and Mythological Antiquarian, I have 
added by way of Supplement such fragments and 
extracts as appear to have descended from more 
ancient sources, though they are now to be found 
only in the works of Greek or Latin writers. 
Some of these are merely illustrations of the 
fragments, or contain detached chronological no- 
tices, or such other curious information as may 
well be deemed worthy of a place. Thus I have 
endeavoured to comprise, in the volume, all the 
genuine relics of antiquity which precede the era 
of Grecian history ; and which lie so scattered 
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ami3ng the folios, chiefly of the Fathers and the 
Philosophers of the lower empire, as to be inac- 
cessible to the Antiquarian, unless in the neigh- 
bourhood of some large pul)lic library. 

Miscellaneous as such a collection might be 
at first supposed, it will be found to resolve 
itself into two subjects ; the early History, and 
the ancient Theological Systems of the world. 
In the following pages I have endeavoured to 
present a sketch of both ; not with a view of 
entering into the details, but rather as a method 
of connecting the fragments with one another, 
to facilitate an examination of their contents, 
by directing the attention successively to those 
great landmarks which stand prominently forth 
amidst what might otherwise be deemed a wild, 
pathless and interminable ; and to enable the 
reader, by following the same order of perusal, 
to elicit something like a regular continued nar- 
rative. In the Scriptures we have a brief but 
authenticated account of the earliest ages : but 
among the heathen writers, with the exception of 
some few very valuable historical fragments, we 
have little more than a collection of allegories and 
legendary tales. Upon examination, however, 
most of these legends, notwithstanding their ob- 
scurity, will be found to contain references to those 
grand primeval events whose memory was retained 
among every people upon earth : and for the com- 



memoration of which were ordained so many of 
the ceremonies and mysteries of the ancients. 

From such traditions, handed down for ages 
before they were committed to writing, we might 
expect but little aid. Indeed in all the re- 
searches of the antiquarian, conjecture must very 
generally supply the place of science. Yet, by 
pursuing a proper method of investigation, we 
may approximate to truth, and frequently illus- 
trate circumstances obscurely hinted at in Scrip- 
ture, and even occasionally fill up the gaps of 
history, by supplying events which have been 
omitted by the sacred writers as unconnected 
with the immediate objects under their consi- 
deration. 

Persons, Events, and Dates in History, and 
Systems in Theology, are the objects to be ex- 
amined and ascertained. And where the subject 
under investigation can be so divided, that the 
truth must lie among some few plausible hypo- 
thesis, which can be a priori, and at once laid 
down : by collecting all the evidence that can be 
had, and examining separately, and excluding 
successively each of these hypothesis which shall 
be found inconsistent with that evidence, we 
may contract the circle of conjecture, in some 
, i^ases, till but one hypothesis is left ; which one 
must be the truth, and is thus negatively rendered 
matter of demonstration. In other cases want of 
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eviden<:^ may leave room for several different 
opinions, none of which can really be refuted, 
though one may often be more plausible than an- 
other. 

Mr* Faber, in his admirable vrork on the 
Pagan Idolatry, has collected and separately ex- 
amined all the different systems of the Heathen 
Mythology ; and has shown, * that there is such 
a singular, minute, and regular accordance among 
them, not only in what is obvious and natural, 
but also in what is arbitrary and tircumstantial, 
both in fanciful speculations and in artificial ob- 
servances , as to render untenable every other 
hypothesis than this- — ' that they must all have 
originated from some common source.' 

Having thus shown their common origin, he 
enumerates three hypothesis as the only three 
on which, he conceives, the common origination 
of the various systems of Paganism can be ac- 
counted for: 

1. Either all nations agreed peaceably to borrow from one, 
subsequent to tbeir several settlements. 

%• Or all nations, subsequent to their several settlemenl», 
were compelled by arms to adopt the superstition of one* 

3. Or all nations were once assembled together in a single 
place and in a single community ; where they adopted a 
corrupt form of religion, which they afterwards re- 
spectively carried with them into the lands that they 
colonized. 

After examining at length and shewing the utter 
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impossibility of maintaining either the first or 
second of these hypothesis, he concludes that 
the third only can be the truth.* 

In the same manner we may ascertain the re- 
gion from .hid. mankind .riginaU, di.pe»ed. 
Both in ancient and modem times the Greeli^s have 
been accused of a kind of plagiarism, which was 
the prevailmg custom of every nation upon earth. 
Egypt and India, and Phcenicia, no less than 
Greece, have appropriated to themselves, and 
assigned within their own territorial limits, the 
localities of the grand events of primeval history, 
with the birth and achievements of the Gods and 
Heroes, the Deluge, the origin of the arts and 
the civilization of mankind. And their claims 
have found more able supporters, only because 
they have not been so obviously liable to refota-* 
tion. Yet by rejecting each country, whose 
claims rest upon no better foundation than its ovni 
local histories, and retaining those only, whose 
pretensions are substantiated by the concurrent 
testimony of the rest ; it may be shown, inde* 
pendently of Scripture, that the primitive settle^ 
ments of mankind were in such places, and at* 
tended with such circumstances, as the Scripture 
mstructs us was the case. 

* To these, perhaps, may be added a fourth, viz. that the 
superstition became general, partly by peaceful communication, 
and partly by force of arms : though the fulness of the evidence 
IS such as to render this equally untenable with the others. 
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Of the transactions previous to the Deluge 
there are but few and faint memorials among the 
heathens. One of the most authentic may be 
found in the remains of the Phoenician History 
of Sanchoniatho, who is considered to be the 
most ancient writer of the heathen world. In 
what age he wrote is uncertain : but his history 
was composed in the Phoenician language, and 
its materials collected from the archives of the 
Phoenician cities. It was translated into Greek 
by Philo Byblius, and for the preservation of 
these fragments we are indebted to the care of 
Eusebius. 

The Cosmogony* I shall have occasion to re- 
fer to hereafter: as one of the most ancient, it is 
extremely valuable, and as it speaks more plainly 
than the rest, it alSbrds a key to their interpre- 
tation. 

The Grenerations contain manj^ very curious 
passages. In the firstf is an allusion to the fall : 
in the second Genus may be Cain : after which 
we lose the traces of similarity : at the fifth]: there 
is an interruption. But taking up the thread of 
inquiry, at the end, in Taautus or Thoyth,§. we 
may recognize A tho this, II the second king of Egypt, 
the Hermes Trismegistus, who again^ appears as 
the adviser of Cronus. His predecessor Misor 

* p. 1. f p. 5. t p. 7. § p. 9. 

II See also Manetho, p. 94 ; Eratosthenes, p. 84. ^ p. 10. 
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then corresponds with Mizraim, the first king of 
i^ypt, the Menes and Mines of the dy nasties i^ 
In the preceding generation is Amynus^ Amon> or ' 
Ham, the same with the Cronns,t of what by the 
historian is supposed to be a different but eonteniK 
porary line. An ascent higher we find, Agrus,^ 
the hasbandman, who was worshipped in. Phoe- 
nicia as the greatest of the gods : he corresponds 
with Noaliv the Onranus of the other line, whose 
original name was Epigeus or Autochthon. 

Sanchoniatho seems to have been a very dili» 
gent inquirer, and intimates at the conclusion | 
that the generations contain the real history of 
those early times, stri|)ped of the fictions and 
allegories with which it had been obscured by the 
s(Jft of Thabion, the first hierophant of Phoenicia* 
That such is the case, we are assured by Philo 
Byblius, in the remarks on Sanchoniatho with 
which he prefaces his translation of the work. 
The passage also informs us that the history thus 
disguised was handed down to Isiris, the brother 
of Chn» the fifst Phoenkian, apparently aUttdin^ 
to Mizrsim the brotber of Canaan. 

it is very remarkable thati fae has placed these 
characters in the true order of succession, though 
in all the traditiomar of the beatbeni^ they are ge- 
nerally confounded with one another, it is also' 
remarkable that Sanchoniatho is almost the only 

•See pp. 8, 84, 04, 139, f pp. 8, 9. J p. 16. 
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heathen writer upon antiquities who makes no 
direct mention of the deluge, though several ob- 
scure allusions to it may be found in the course 
of the fragment. Were we assured of his silence 
upon the point in the parts of his work that have 
been lost, the omission might still be accounted 
for from his avowed determination to suppress 
what he considered merely allegorical, for he 
would find the traditions of the deluge so inti- 
mately blended with those relating to the creation, 
that in endeavouring to disengage the truth from 
the fable he might easily be induced to suppose 
that they related to the same event. 

For explanation of his fragment upon the 
mystical sacrifice of the Phoenicians,* I must 
refer to the very curious dissertations by Bryant f 
and Mr. Faber.J Sanchoniatho wrote also, a 
history of the serpent, a single fragment § of 
which is preserved by Eusebius. 

In the fragments of Berossus again we have 
perhaps some few traces of the antediluvian world. 
Like Sanchoniatho, Berossus seems to have com- 
posed his v^ork with a serious regard for truth. 
He was a Babylonian by birth, and flourished in 
the reign of Alexander the Great, and resided for 
some years at Athens. As a priest of Belus, he 
possessed every advantage which the records of 

*p. 16. f Mythology vi. S23, 

J Pag. Idol. Lib. II. c. 8. § p. 17. 
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the temple and the' learning and traditions of the 
ChaldeBans ' conid afford. He appears to have 
sketched his history of the earlier times from the 
representations upon the walls of the temple.* 
From written and traditionary knowledge he must 
have learned several points too well authenticated 
to be called in question ; and correcting the one 
by the other, and at the same time blending them 
as usual with Mythology, he has * produced the 
strange history before us. 

The first fragment preserved by Alexander 
Polyhistor t is extremely valuable, and contains 
a store of very curious information. The first 
book of the history apparently opens natturally 
enough with a description of Babylonia. Then 
referring to the paintings, the author finds the 
first series a kind of preface to the rest. All men 
of every nation appear assembled in Chaldaea :\ 
among them is introduced a personage who is 
represented as their instructor in the arts and 
sciences, and informing them of the events which 
had previously taken place. Unconscious that 
Noah is represented under the character of 
Oannes, Berossus describes him, from the hiero- 
glyphioal delineation, as a being literally com- 
pounded of a fish and a man, and as passing the 
natural, instead of the diluvian night in the ocean, 
with other circumstances indicative of his cha- 
racter and life. 

♦ See pp. 22, 24. t P- ^l- t P- ^^' 
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The instructions of the Patriarch are. detailed 
in the hext series of paintings. In the first* of 
which, I conceive, the ChaoK is pourtrayed by 
the confusion of the limbs of every kind of animal : 
the secondt represents the. creation of the uni- 
verse: the third the formation of mankind : others 
again ithat of animals, and of the heavenly bodies. 

The second bookj appears to have compre- 
hended the history of the ante-diluvian world : 
and of this the two succeeding fragments § seem 
to have' been extracts. The historian, as usual, 
has appropriated the history of the world to 
Chaldsea. He finds nine persons, probably re- 
presented as kings, preceding Noah, who is again 
introduced under the name Xisuthrus, and he 
supposes thati the representation was. that of the 
first dynasty of the ChaldsBan kings. From the 
universal consent of history and tradition he was 
well assured that Alorus or Orion, the Nimrod 
of the Scriptures, was the founder of Babylon 
and the first king : consequently he places hijn at 
the top, and Xisuthrus follows as the tenth. The 
destruetion of the records iby Nabonasari[| left 
him to /fill up i the intermediate names as be could : 
and who are inserted, is not easy so to determin^.lT 

♦ p. 24. t p. 25. X p. 26. § pp. 30, 32. || p. 36. 

^ In the Syriac Chronick of Bar-Hebraeus, the names in the 
catalogue are given to certain recluses of the line of Seth, called 
the Sons of God, who lived upon Mount Hermon, andaflcfwai^ds 
apostatized and became the fathers of the Giants. 
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Berossus has given also a full and accurate 
description of the deluge,* which is wonderfully 
consonant with the Mosaic account. We have 
also a similar account, or it may be an epitome 
of the samef from the Assyrian history of Abyde- 
nus, who was a disciple of Aristotle, and a 
copyist from Berossus. I have given also a small 
extract J from the Fragments of Micholaus Da- 
mascenus, relative to the deluge and the ark, 
whose wreck is said by him as well as Berossus, 
Ghrysostom, and other writers, to have remained 
upon Ararat even at the very time in which they 
wrote. 

Mankind appear to have dwelt some time 
in Armenia, and the Patriarch allotted to his 
descendants the different regions of the earth, 
with commands to separate into distiQct commu- 
nities. His injunctions, however, were disobeyed, 
and great numbers, perhaps all the human race, 
started from Armenia in a body, and, according 
to the Scriptures, journied westward, but accord- 
ing to Berossus, travelled by a circuitous route 
to the plains of Shinar. By combining the two 
narratives, we may conclude that they followed 
th:e winding course of the /Euphrates, till they 
halted upon those celebrated plains, where the 
enterprising spirit of Nimrod tempted him to as- 

*p. 26. tp. 37. tp. 49. 
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pire to the dominion oif the world, and to found 
the Tower and City of Babel as the metropolis of 
his future universal empire. 

Upon the Tower of Babel and the events con- 
nected with it, will be found some very interest- 
ing fragments from Abydenus,* from Hestiaeus,! 
a very ancient Greek writer, from the Babylonian 
Sibyl,| and from £upolemus.§ I have added also 
a curious extract from the Sibylline oracles.|| In 
these fragments are detailed the erection of the 
Tower, the dispersion of its contrivers, and the 
confusion of the languages ; with the additional 
circumstances of the violent destruction of the 
building,^ and the Titanian war, which forms so 
remarkable an event in all traditions of the 
heathens* 

Previously to the erection of the Tower, men 
appear very generally to have apostatized from 
the patriarchal worship. About this time a fur- 
ther deviation from the truth took place ; and 
upon the first and more simple corruption was 
engrafted an elaborate system of idolatry. Some 

* p. 34. f p. 50. X p. 50. § p. 57. || p. 51. 

% Upon the rebuilding of Babylon, the Tower was completed 
mpst probably on the original plan. It is described by Hero- 
dotus as a pyramid of eight steps, about seven hundred feet high. 
Its ruins, which are still known upon the spot as the Birs Nem- 
brod, or the tower of Nimrod, are described by Sir R. K. Porter, 
as a prodigious pile of unbumt bricks cemented with mud and 
reeds in horizontal layers, still rising to the enormous height of 
about two hundred and fifty feet. 
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account of these deviations will be found in the 
extracts from Epipfaanius, Cedrenus, and the 
Paschal chronicle.* What is mentioned under 
the name of Barbarism, was probably the pri- 
meval patriarchal worship. It was succeeded by 
a corrupted form of superstition which is known 
among the ancients under the name of Scuthism^ 
or Scythism, which was most prevalent from the 
flood to the building of the Tower. The new 
corruption, at that time introduced by Nimrod, 
was denominated lonism^t or Hellenism : and 
both are still flourishing in the East under the well- 
known appellations of Brahmenism and Budd- 
hism ; whose priests appear to have continued in 
an uninterrupted succession from the Brahmanes 
and Grermanes, the philosophical sects of India 
mentioned by MegasthenesJ and Clitarchus.§ 

By the introduction of a more degenerate 
superstition, Nimrod appears to have aimed at 
the establishment of an universal monarchy in 
himself and his descendants, of which Babylon 
was to have been the metropolis, and the Tower, 
the central temple of their idolatries. All who 

*pp. 53, 55y 56. 
-}* Most probably derived from lone : for the worship of the 
great Qoddess, or universal Mother, was then introduced, as well 
as Idolatry. It signifies also a Dove, which was the standard of 
the Assyrian Empire. 

X p. 224. § p. 229. 
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attended him seisin to have entered* into the pro*- 
ject, so far as he might have thought proper to 
divulge it, and to have assisted in the erection of 
the tower and city. But subsequent events sheW 
thkt the proposed form of government and* system 
of theology, though' asquiesced in by the majority, 
did hot command uikiversal approbation. And 
the whole pi*oject was marred by the miraculous 
interposition of the Almighty. 

What cbncurring circumstances might have 
operated to the dispersion, we have no clue to in 
the narrative of Moses. He mention's the mira- 
culous confusion of the languages, and that the 
Lord scattered the people abroad from thence 
upon the face Of aH: the earth ; and they left off to 
build the city. But if we may tSredit the heathen 
accounts' above referred to, wilh which the 
Hindoo, and indeed almost every remnafit of 
traditionary lf>*re concur ; a schism, fiaost probably 
both of a political and religious nature, was the 
result ; a bitter War was carried on^^ olr at least st 
bloody field was fought j froni which the Scuths, 
defeated and excommunicated by their brethren, 
betook themselves, in haughty independence, to 
the mountains of Cashgar and the north :* whilst 
some violent and supernatural catastrophe, by 
the overthrow of the Tower, completed the dis- 
persion. 

* See Faber, Lib. VI. c. 4-.. 



Tibe Scythic natioofi hecame very geiierally 
Nomade, but sometimes isettled in raxious partflu 
Of what fiuBQily they were inas been a jsula^t of 
long and intricate dispute. The ;aiici«nt ckuHNio- 
k^i^ kane, almost witiKMit excepdoa, supposed 
tii^BKk of thei»?e of Japhet.tlie eldest son of iNoaii: 
that they wese the soik o£ €!«ish has ako been m-' 
fiisted on rni^ great leanuag«nd sngenuity.* Biit 
if all tbeiiatio»&, or eyeu the upper classes of those 
natMBiB, which bear the name, ;be the sons of 
Cosh, one-third :af the present hunain race mast 
be the desoendants of that :patriar€h. Indeed, 
before the wtrodoction nf lonisuL, £paphaniii8 
9mA others appear to have induded all masikiaid 
ander the niaxne of Sowths. « The [first apostaey 
na^bt have heen tntrodaced by Gush, and its 

"* The itenm ^Soodi, -Whidh, wich «lbe prefix, is stipposied 4o be 
tba ^atne as Cuth .or CusU, the /toot of the names .Chusas 
Chasas Cassians Cusaeans or Chrusaeans, Chusdim Chasdim 
or Chaldaeans, Cotti or Goths and many otliers, appears tod 
generzd ^for a ^patronymic. AHI the Tiorthern nations were Seuehte, 
tibe rS!cuths of TourjuiJ The .Scuthis of Iran occupied the teDline 
Asiatic Ethiopia, containing the Iranian territories of the As- 
Syrian Empire, extending from the Euphrates to the Indus, and 
from the Caspian to ^the 'Ocean. African !Ekhiopia or Nuhia with 
the adjoining teoTitories <wa6 also iCutbic. There weve &nd(>> 
Sc3cthflQ, •Celto^Scyth8B).and .even ioi^ic-Sc^tbce. The B&lgae in 
Gaul, the Pelasjgi in Greece^ the Sacas or Saxons, the Pelestim 
Philistim and Phoenicians, the'Sarmans Sarmatians and Germans 
were Scuibs. "in ihort, the 'term -is to be found in every comer • 
of the earth, and may be traced in America and in Lapland, as 
well as in China and Japan. 
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followers have borne his name ; which the suc- 
ceeding heresy of Nimrod could not obliterate. 

The Scythian nations of Touran and the 
North were generally addicted to the Scythic su^ 
perstition ; and whenever they rolled back the 
tide of war upon their ancient rivals ; the idols 
temples and cities were the objects upon which 
they satiated their revenge- They were esteemed 
excommunicated, and of the Giant race, Ne- 
phelim, Rephaim and Anakim. The Sciiths of 
Iran were also of the Giant race, with Nimrod 
as their chief. Of the Titanian war there appears 
to be a double aspect. When the Scuths of 
Touran are the Giants, the war between them 
and the lonim is the subject of the legend ; and 
they are the Giants cast out into Cimmeriam 
darkness, and buried under mountains. The 
other view presents both parties conjointly before 
the schism, as the Nephelim, Apostates or Giants, 
engaged in carrying on the war against Heaven 
itself. And in these accounts we find more fre- 
quent allusions to the Tower and its supernatural 
overthrow. 

The catastrophe at Babel completed the dis- 
persion. On the division of the earth and plant- 
ing of the nations, there are some very curious 
notices extant.* But whether Nimrod and his 
inunediate adherents survived, and retained pos- 

• pp. 50, 52. 
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session of Babylon, or transferred their seat of 
government to Nineveh and founded the great 
Iranian empire, or whether that empire and city 
were founded by Assur and the sons of Shem, is 
still a subject of dispute. We find Nimrod, how- 
ever, under the well-known title of Alorus, at the 
head of the two Chaldaean dynasties,^ mentioned 
above : but these appear rather to refer to the 
antediluvian patriarchs than to the proper kings 
of Chaldaea. 

The first dynasty of Chaldaean Kings J is 
placed by almost all chronologists as the first 
Iranian dynasty, that of Nimrod under the name 
of Evechius, and his immediate descendants. 
Evexius is also placed by Polyhistor as the first 
Chaldaean king.§ The dynasty of the Arabian 
kings of Chaldaeall is placed by Eusebius, Syn- 
cellus and others^ as well as by Berossus, next in 
the order of succession. They have likewise been 
supposed to be a Scythic nation, which broke in 
upon the empire from the Scythian settlements 
of Cashgar, and obtained possession either of the 
entire empire, or only of the city of Babylon, 
during the period of its desolation, with the 
plains of Shinar and the country round the head 
of the Persian gulf, from whence they were ex- 
pelled, and discharged themselves upon Palestine 

* pp. 30, 32. See also p. 170. f p. 67. 
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ito tl^ Palti Or Philt^ines^ and upon Egypt aft 
tbe Hycsos or Sbepberd Kings^.*" 

Next kk soccesdion, according to Eiisebiuei 
aad SyiKcellas, or perhaps contemporary with 
tbe {^receding, came the long line of the great 
dynasty of the Assyrian Kings, who held the 
Empire of the world for ten or twelre centuries^ 
till their dominion was wrested from them by 
the Medes in the time of Thonus Concolems^ 
the Sardanapalus of the Greek historians. The 
difibrent catalogaes of the great Assyrian suc- 
cession that are extant, will be found among the 
Dynasties-t Thfe overthrow of the Assyrian em- 
pire was followed by several years of universal 
anarchy, bloodshed^nd revolution. And it is as- 
certained) that it was during this scene of con- 
fusion that Jonah was sent upon his mission to 
stop its progress at Nineveh. 

Arbaces, the leader of the Median insurrec- 
tion^ though he succeeded in throwing off the 
Assyrian yoke, appears to have failed in his at-^ 
tempt to establish his own sovereignty : nor was 
the Median kingdom fully consolidated till the 
reign of DeioCes- The catalogues of the Median 
kings will be found among the Dynasties. 
Under Phraortes and Cyaxares the Medes ex- 
tended their dominion over great part of Asia, but 
under Astyages, who was defeated and captured 

*'p. 169.. t From p. 69. 
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by Cjino&, the kiogdam merged in the Persian 
osipire. 

The Babylonians acquired a temporary inde- 
pendence at the fall of the Assyrian empire, but 
after two or three short reigns they were subdued 
by Senecherib^* Syria also became an inde- 
pendent kingdom, and prospered for a time» till, 
again reduced under the Assyrian yoke. Persia 
at the same time arose, and alone maintained its 
independence against the growing power of the 
Medes and the new Assyrian dynasty, till the 
successes of Cyrus raised it above them all, and 
vested the empire of the world in the Persian 
race. 

The Assyrian empire revived under Nabo- 
nasar» supposed to be the same with the Salma- 
nasar of the Scriptures. Of this dynaaty three 
several catalogues t ^iU ^^ found, the Ecdesi^ 
astical and Astronomical canons preserved by 
SyneelluB» and the celebrated canon of Ptolemeeua,. 
besides some other notices of the successors of 
Nabonasar, among the supplemental Ghaldaaan 
fragments. The first princes of the line appear to 
have fixed their residence at Nineveh, and among 
them we may recognize the Tiglath Pijeser* 
Senecherib» and Esar Haddon of the Scriptures^ 
Their race appears to have termiAated in Saracus» 
another Sardanapalus* NabopoUasar, a success- 

♦ pp. 61, 63. t P- 78. 
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fill rebel, b^an the last line of the Assyrian and 
Chaldaean monarchs.* He transferred the seat of 
empire to Babylon, and in his reign, his cele- 
brated son, Nebuchadnezzar, extended his con- 
quests over the bordering kingdoms of the north 
and west, by the reduction of Syria, Phcsnicia, 
Judaea, Egypt, and Arabia; an accurate account 
of which is transmitted by Berossus-f On the 
death of his father, Nebuchadnezzar succeeded, 
to the throne. Concerning him we have several 
very interesting fragments from Berossus,t and 
one from Megasthenes.]: In these are detailed 
the splendor of his works at Babylon, its cele- 
brated walls, and brazen gates ; its temples, pa- 
laces, and hanging gardens. The prophesy of 
Nebuchadnezzar ,§ probably alludes to the public 
notification of Daniel's interpretation of his vision. 
His successors, till the overthrow of the empire 
by Cyrus, are given by Bierossus and Megas- 
thenes, and will be found also among the dynas- 
ties. II Among his four immediate successors we 
must find Belshazzar, and Darius the Mede. The 
latter has been generally supposed to be Nabon- 
nedus, though some have endeavoured to identify 
him with Cyaxares. The conquest of the Me- 
dian, Chaldaean, and Assyrian dominions by 
Cyrus, grandson of Astyages, and the nephew of 
Nebuchadnezzar, brings down the history to the 

* p. 59. f p. 37, 38. % p. 44. 

§ p. 45. 11 pp. 40, 45, 80, 81. 
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authentic records of Grecian literature. The 
Persian line, the successors of Cyrus, will be 
found in several different places, both among the 
Chaldaean and Egyptian fragments. 

The intense interest which Egyptian history 
has excited, from the discovery of the interpreta- 
tion of the Hieroglyphics, has induced me to 
spare no labour or expence in rendering this part 
of the work as perfect as circumstances would 
allow. 

The Laterculus or Canon of the Kings of 
Thebes,* was compiled from the archives of that 
city, by Eratosthenes, the librarian of Ptolemaeus 
Philadelphus. It is followed by the Old Egyptian * 
Chronicle, with a Latin version of the same, 
from the Excerpta Barbara, and another from the 
Armenian Chronicle of Eusebius: they contain 
a summary of the dynasties of Egypt. To these 
succeed the Egyptian dynasties of Manetho,f 
whose introductory letter to king Ptolemaeus, 
given in a subsequent page,;]: explains the nature 
of his work, and the materials from whence it 
was compiled. I have placed the six different 
versions of the Dynasties of Manetho that are 
extant confronting each other. The Canon of the 
kings of Egypt from Josephus,§ I have compiled 
from the historical fragments of Manetho : || and 

♦ p. 84. t p. 94. J p. 171. § p. 136. 
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J have thrown it into the form of a Canon to faci- 
litate comparison* I have aext given a very im- 
portant Canon;* the first part q£ whidh, from 
Mestraim to the end of the seventeenth dynasty, 
is preserved by Syncellus only : from the begin- 
niag 4di Ihe -eighteenith it is <Mintinued also in the 
frsigiaents of £usebtus : and fixnn /hence to the oon- 
elusion, four diffeanent versions of it will be found. 
To these are added the ^Canons of ail the kings 
of £gypt, tn^Ltioned by iDiodorms Siculus^ and 
Herodotus.J They were originally compiled by 
Scaliger, but 1 have corrected them and given 
them with eseveml very im^ioittant additions in 
the primal words of the authors, j»stead of in the 
wcnrds of Scaliger himself. They are jfoUowed by 
the Canon of Theophidms Antiocbenus:^ ^^ 
after several very importaiA cAranological ex- 
tracts II upon the antk^uities of Jigypt, I haKxeicnm- 
pleted the Dynasties, w^h -a Camon of ithe early 
Esyptia*, ChaM««n, and Assyrian Kings, ^om 
theMSydae Chronicle of iBar-hebuEite :^ wfaioh i 
hav^ placed beside, each other «s (they are Wfttr 
chonised by that asirthor., and gixien ^em isi the 
EBgibh letters cootpespondmg to the Syinac, in- 
stead of adopting the LMinized jnames ^ tbe 
t]?a^slat<)i^s. 

I have^ therefbne^ oompriaed m this parJ; vof 

*p. 139. tP-1^8. J 154. §p. 158. 
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the work, no less than nineteen oatalogue^^ of the 
Egyptian kings, with all the various readings 
that occur in the different versions of the same. 
They have been compiled with the greatest care, 
and I have purposely abstained from all reference 
to the Hieroglyphics, that I might not be misled 
by any preconceived opinion. 

At a time, when indefatigable research is every 
day bringing to light new and interesting circum- 
stances, it would be absurd to attempt to give 
any thing but the roughest outline of Egyptian 
history. I shall merely observe, then, that after 
the d]3persion from Isabel, the children of Miz- 
raim went off to Egyp^ i of which they appear to 
have continued some time in undisturbed posses- 
sion* Meoes Misor or Mestraim, the Mizraim 
of the Scriptures, and planter of the nation, is 
naturally placed as the first sovereign of the united 
realm, at the head of all the catalogues. . And 
perhfE^ps the dominixm of . Athothis was equally 
ejsX&ksiYe ; for his name occurs in. the liaterculus 
of Eratosthenesv and as the Thoth or Taautus of 
Sancbcoiiatho* - After him the country seems to 
have .been, divided into several independent mo- 
narchies, some of. whose princes may perh^p&i be 
found among tha fourteen first dynasties; Thai; the 
country was^so divided, and that the first dynasties 
were not considered successive. by the ancients,, we 
have the authority of Artapanus* and Eusebius^ 

*p. 162. 
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The first historical fragment of Manetho,* 
from Josephus, gives an account of the invasion 
and expulsion of a race of foreigners, who were 
styled Hycsos or Shepherd kings ; vrhose princes 
are identified with the seventeenth dynasty of all 
the Canons except that given by Syncellus as the 
canon of Africanus, in which they are placed as 
the fifteenth. Of what family they were, whence 
they came, and to what country they retired, have 
been the subjects of almost as many hypotheses 
as writers ; 1 shall not venture a remark upon a 
problem, of which there is every reason shortly 
to expect a satisfactory solution. Josephus and 
the Fathers confound them with the Israelites, 
who appear rather to be referred to by the second 
fragmentt as the lepers, who were so cruelly ill- 
treated by the Egyptians, and afterwards laid 
waste the country, assisted by a second invasion 
of the Shepherds. To these fragments I have 
subjoined sixj other very curious notices of the 
exodus of the Israelites and the final expulsion of 
the Shepherds ; which events appear to have been 
connected with one another, as well as with the 
emigration of the Danaan colonies to Greece, 
not only in time, but by circumstances of a poli- 
tical nature,^ and to have occurred during the 
sovereignty of the eighteenth dynasty. Tacitus 
has also noticed the exodus, but in terms evi- 

♦ p. 171. f p. 176. % p. 182. § See also the note to p. 166. 
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dently copied from some of those which I have 
• given : we have but few and scanty notices of the 
kings of Egypt, even in Diodorus and Hero- 
dotus. Its conquest by Nebucchadnezzar is re- 
lated by Berossus,* and after two or three tem- 
porary gleams of independence, it sunk at length 
into a province of the Persian empire, and from 
that day to the present, according to the denun- 
ciation of the prophet,t Egypt has been the 
basest of kingdoms, and under the yoke of 
strangers. 

The Tyrian Annals are fragments which were 
quoted by Josephus from the lost histories of 
Dius and Menander. They agree perfectly with 
the scriptural accounts, and furnish some par- 
ticulars in addition. The correspondence of 
Solomon and Hiram, the foundation of Carthage, 
and the invasion, conquests, and repulse of Sal- 
manasar ; the siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnessar, 
and its subsequent government under judges, are 
historical additions of great interest and import- 
ance. 

The Periplus of Hanno is an account of the 
earliest voyage of discovery extant. It was taken 
from an original and apparently official document 
which was suspended in the temple of Saturn, at 
Carthage. Falconer has edited it as a separate 

♦p. 37. fEzek.29. 
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work, and gives two dissertations on it; the first, 
explanatory of its contents ; and* the second, a , 
refutation of Dodwells reflections on its authen- 
ticity. I have followed Falconer both in his'text 
and 'translation. With respect to it» age, Fal- 
coner agrees with Bougainville in referring' it to 
the sixth century before the Christian era. 

The Periplus is prefaced by a few lines, re- 
citing a ' decree of the Carthaginiahs, relative 
to' the voyage and its objects : and is then 
continued by the commander, or one of his 
companions, as a narrative, which commences 
from the time the fleet had cleared the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Bougainville has given a chart of the 
voyage, which may be found, .together with the 
correspondingmaps of Ptolemeeus and D'Anville, 
in Falconer's treatise. It may be sufficient, how- 
ever, to remark that Thymiaterium, the first of 
the colonies planted by Hanno, occupies a posi- 
tion very nearly, perhaps precisely the same with 
that of the present commercial city of Mogadore. 
The promontory of Soloeis corresponds with Cape 
Bojador, nearly opposite to the Canaries. Cari- 
contichos, Gytte, Acra, Melitta and Arambys 
are placed between Cape Bojador and the Rio 
d'Ouro which is supposed to be the Lixus. 
Ceme is laid down as the island of Arguin under 
the southern Cape Blanco : the river Cliretes 
perhaps is the St. John, and the next large 
river mentioned is the Senegal. Cape Palmas 
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and Cape Three Points, are supposed to corres- 
pond respectively with the Western and Southern 
Horns, and some island in the bight of Benin, 
with that of Gorillas. Vossius, however, sup- 
poses the West»n Horn to be Cape Verd, and 
the Sonthem^ Cape Palmas, in which case the 
Sierra Leone will answer to the Ochema Theon 
the Chariot of the Gods. 

The description of the Troglodytae, as men 
of a different form or appearance, may imply a 
change from the Moresco to the Negro race. 
Some passages, quoted by Falconer from Bruce's 
travels, explain the extraordinary fires and nightly 
merriment which alarmed the voyagers, as cus- 
toms common among many of the negro tribes, 
and which had repeatedly fallen within the scope 
of his own observations. The Gorillae are sup- 
posed to be large monkeys or wild men as the 
name &pBpenni Sypiot may in fact import. 

The Periplus is followed by a strange account 
of the African settlements, from the books of 
Hiempsal king of Nnmidia, preserved by Sallust. 

Of the Indian fragments of Megasthenes, the 
most remarkable has already been referred to. 
In the two great divisions of the Philosophical 
sects,-}* into the Brahmanes and Germanes, we 
may doubtless recognize the predecessors of the 

• p. 224. 
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present Brachmans and Buddhists of Hindostan. 
They are likewise mentioned by Clitarchus * as 
the Brahmanes and Pramnce. The castes of India 
are also described at length, t ^^^ have continued 
with some variations to the present day. The an- 
tiquity of such a division is very great, and per- 
haps originated at the dispersion, as it prevailed 
chiefly among the Ionic nations, while the Scy thic 
tribes prided themselves upon their independence^ 
and the nobility of the whole race. Megasthenes 
is reputed to have been a Persian, and an officer in 
the army of Alexander in his expedition to India, 
and was employed upon several negociations of 
consequence. 

I have next given two short notices of some 
celebrated islands in the Atlantic and Indian 
oceans. The first,]: upon the Atlantic island, is 
quoted by Proclus, from the Ethiopic history of 
Marcellus, in illustration of the passages of Plato 
in the Timaeus relative to the same. Some have 
looked upon the relation as worthy of credit, and 
confirmed by the broken nature of all the islands, 
which lie scattered between the old and the new 
world, regarding them a$ relics of a former tract 
which has been absorbed. The second fragment 
from Euemerus may relate to the islands in the 
Indian Archipelago ; though it is highly probable 

•p. 229. fp. 216. J p. 235. 
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that both may refer only to the White island of 
the West, so celebrated in the Mythological le- 
gends of almost all nations, and in none more 
than in the antiquities of the British islands. 

As I profess not to enter into the details, but 
merely to provide as it were the raw materials, I 
shall dwell but little upon Chronology. By far 
the most authentic record that has come down to 
us is the Canon of Ptolemaeus.* It commences 
from the Chaldaean era of Nabonasar, and is 
continued to the conclusion of the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius. . In calculating its chronology, how- 
ever, it must be observed, that although it starts 
from this Chaldsean era, its years are the Sothoic 
years of Egypt, consisting only of three hundred 
and sixty-five days, without any intercalation. 
Among the Chronological fragments at the end 
of the work will be found the passage of Censo- 
rinus,t so important in determining the celebrated 
epochs of ancient history ; and likewise an ex- 
tract from Theon Alexandrinus,]: from the ma- 
nuscripts of the King of France, partly cited 
by Larcher in his translation of Herodotus. § For 
the complete extract, I beg leave to return my 
thanks to Mons. Champollion Figeac, and Mons. 
Hase librarian to the king. Several useful chro- 
nological passages will be found scattered oven 

♦ p. 83. t p. 324. X P- 329- § Vol. ii. p. 556. 
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the work : some also are collected at the end of 
the Dynasties.* I have added also two short 
notices of the Sams and Nems of the Chal- 
daeans.t 

It is remarkable, that the three great eras of 
ancient history commence within thirty years of 
one another, and are commonly fixed. 

The first Olympiad, B. C. 777. 

The foundation of Rome, B. C. 753. 

And the era of Nabonasar, B. G. 747* 

The commencement of the reign of Diocle- 
sian' is determined' by the observed and calculated 
eclipfees to be in the year A. D. 284. The begin- 
ning of the great Sothoic period of 164 U Sothoi« 
or vague years, equivalent to 1640 Julian years, 
is fixed about the year B. C. 1321, or 1325. Dur- 
ing this great embolismic period, the. first day of 
the Egyptian year, trailed Thoth, from the omission 
of the iiitercalationof^the quarter of a day in each 
year, i'ecedes through every day of the year, till 
it arrives at the point whence it originally 
started, and again coincide with the Heliacal 
rising of the Dogstar. » • * 

Having thus brought down the^i ancient his- 
tory of the W(»id as contained ' in* the fragments 
to the times of Grecian record, I .sfaall endeavour, 
in like manner, to trace a faint outline of its 
.Theology. i 

* pp. 3^8,, 329. f p. 328. 
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[ From Babel, the centre of their abominations, 
the heathens carried off the same objects of ado- 
ration, the same superstitious observances, and 
the same legendary tales, which, however varied 
and confused, may without difficulty be! identified 
throughout the world. Among the pastoral 
tribes, the Scythic doctrines almost universally 
prevailed ; yet in subsequent times they also fell 
into idolatry : while the Ionic nations carried their 
additions and corruptions to such a length, that 
the original and more simple doctrines became 
obliterated among the vulgar ; aiid were retained 
oiily by the philosophers and priests, and some- 
times were even re-imported from abroad. The 
more elaborate corruptions of lonism appear to 
have prevailed originally in the Iranian territories 
only, and to have passed to India and to Egypt, 
to have spread themselves with civilization over 
Greece, and subsequently over the whole Roman 
world. By foreign conquest and other circum- 
stances, the two systeins were often amalgamated 
into one. The more elaborate and corrupted 
form of lonism and idolatry would catch the 
attention of the casual observer as the religion of 
the land ; while the deeper doctrines, which re- 
tained much of their primitive simplicity, were 
wrapped in mystery, and communicated only to 
the initiated.' 

Most nations, in process of time, became more 
attached to particular parts, and retained but 
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fragments of the geneml system. But it is still 
in existence^ and preserved almost entire, both in 
its Scythic and Ionic form, as the Buddhism and 
Brahmenism of Hindostaii. By comparing all 
the varied legends of the west and east in con^ 
junction, we may obtain the following outline of 
the theology of the ancients. 

It recognizes, as the primary elements of all 
things, two independent principles, of the nature 
of male and female. And these, in mystic union 
as the soul and body, constitute the great Her- 
maphroditic deity, the One, the Universe itself, 
consisting still of the two separate elements of its 
composition, modified, though combined in one 
individual, of which all things were regarded but 
as parts. From the two, or more frequently 
from the niale, proceeded three sons or Hypos^ 
tases ; which, when examined severally, are each 
one and the same with the principle from which 
they sprung j but when viewed conjointlyy they 
constitute a triad, emanating from a fourth yet 
older divinity, who, by a mysterious act of self- 
triplication, becomes three, while he yet remains 
but one, each member of the triad being ulti- 
mately resolvable into the monad ^^ With this is 
connected the doctrine of a succession of similat 
worlds^ At the conclusion of each revolving 
period, the world is dissolved, alternately by 

* See I'aber at length upon this subject, Pag. Id. Vol^ II. 
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flood and fire ; and all its varied forms and parts 
are ^sorbed into the two primeval principles, 
which then remain in the loveliness of their exists 
^nce. After a certain interval their re-imion 
commences, and vrith it the reconstruction of 
SMEioth^ world. As before, the first production of 
this world is the triad, and the same heroes and 
persons re-appear ; and the same events are again 
transacted, till the time arrives for another dis- 
soltttioii. Such was the system in its original 
form ; it was a foundation of materialism, upon 
which wa$ rsused a superstructure of idolatry. 

The most remarkable feature in the heathen 
theology is the multiplicity of its gods. The 
eaay temper of polytheism, as it has been called, 
hesitated not to adopt the divinities of the sur* 
rounding nations ; while the deification, not only of 
heiro^ and kings, but of the virtues and vices, 
with the g^ii of the woods and waters, mouur 
tains and cities, contributed to introduce new 
and strange innxate? into the Pantheon. But if 
w^ eject thes^ modeam intruders, if we restore to 
their original seats the imported deities, such as 
Pan to Arcadia, Hermes to Egypt, Qsiris to 
Memphis, Hercules to Tyre, and Dionysus to 
India ; and if we investigate the origin of each, 
we shall fi^d every nation, notwithstanding the 
variety of names, acknowledging the same deities 
and the same system of theology : and, however 
humble WJ of the deities may appear in the 
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Pantheons of Greece and Rome, each, who has 
any claim to antiquity, will be found ultimately, 
if not immediately, resolvable into the original 
God or Goddess, into one or other of the two 
primeval principles. 

In conducting such an investigation, a very- 
singular circumstance presents itself in the mani- 
fold character of these deities. Their human or 
terrestrial appearance, as mere mortals deified is 
the most obvious ; as the sun, moon, elements, 
and powers of nature, they assume a celestial or 
physical aspect. And if we turn to the writings 
of the philosophers, we shall find them sustain- 
ing a character more abstract and metaphysical. 
Yet under all these different forms, the same' 
general system is preserved. 

In his terrestrial character, the chief Hero 
God, under whatever name, is claimed by every 
nation as its progenitor and founder. And 
not only is he celebrated as the king of that 
country in particular, but of the whole -world. 
He is exposed, to some alarming danger from the 
sea, or an evil principle or monster by which the 
sea is represented. He is nevertheless rescued by 
some friendly female aid, sometimes concealed in 
a cavern or in the moon, or preserved in a death- 
like sleep, borne upon a snake» or floating on an 
island. or a lotus, though more frequently in a boat 
or ark. At length he awakens from his slumber, 
subdues his enemy, a^nd lands upon a mountain.- 
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He then reorganizes the world, and becomes him- 
self the father primarily of three sons, and through 
them, of the human race ; not unfrequently with 
some allusions to the dove and rainbow. In fact, 
in his human character he was the great father of 
mankind ; but he may not only be identified with 
Noah but with Adam likewise. The one was 
looked upon as the re-appearance of the other, 
and both an incarnation of the Deity. 

J^n his immediate celestial character the God 
is universally held to be the Sun ; but the cha- 
racter of the great Goddess is of a more complex 
description. As the companion of the man, she 
is the ark ; which was regarded not only as his 
consort, but his daughter, as the work of his own 
hands ; and his mother, from whose womb he 
again emerged, as an infant, to a second life; and 
his preserver during the catastrophe of the de- 
luge. As the companion of the Sun she is either 
the earth or moon : not that the distinctions be- 
tween the human and celestial characters are 
accurately maintained ; for they are so strangely 
blended together, that the adventures applicable 
to one are frequently, and sometimes purposely, 
misapplied to the other. Thus, whilst the Man 
is said to have entered into, been concealed in, 
and have again issued from the ark, the moon, 
and the earth, indifferently, the Sun is fabled to 
have been plunged into the ocean, to have sailed 
upon a lotus, to have taken refuge in a floating 
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island, and to have dwelt upoii a sacred mountaiii 
left dry by the retiring flood,* 

It h^ been oft^a remarkad, that the Theo* 
gonies and Cosmogonies of the heathens wex^ 
the same. In addition to those naturally con^ 
stituting a part of the work, I have giveji the 
most remarkable of the H^^wetic, Orphic, and 
Pythagorean accounts; which wilj be found, with 
the celebrated collection from I)amitii^iu9| und^r 
a separate head.f By comparing these with the 
Cosmogonies of Sanchoniathp, Berossus, and the 
rest, we may, without much difficulty, arrive at 
the following conclusion: thfi^t the Ether and 
Chaos, or, in the language of the Philosophers^ 
Mind wd Matter, were the two primeval, eternal, 
and independent principles of the universe ; the 
one regai-ded ^ a vivifying and intellectual prin-^ 
ciple, the other as a watery Chaos, boundless, and 
without form : both which continued for a time 
without motion, and in darknes;;. By a mystic 
union of the two was formed the great Herman 
phroditic deity, the One, the universpJl World ; of 
which the Chaotic matt^ presently became the 
body, and tJie Etberial Intellectu^ principle the 
soul, As goon asi the union had commenced, 

from the Ether sprung forth the triad, Phanes or 
:^rp^, a triply divinity^^ the roost prominent char 
racter of which was Xighti He was the same 
vith the Soul of the WorW, and tibe Intelligible 

* See Faber, Pag. Id. f p. 289, and following. 
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triad so largely insisted upon by the Platonists. 
The gross chaotic elements of Earth and Water 
ifrere formed into the terraqueous globe, while the 
dispositig Ether, in the character of Phanes^ un- 
der some three of the donditions of Light, Aii", 
Heat, Fire, Ether, Flame, or Spirit, composed a 
physical trinity concentred in the Sun, the soul 
and ruler of the world. Or, according to the 
more refined speculations, it consisted of a trinity 
of mental powers, in which the Unde^standing, 
Reason or Intellect, the Soul, Passions, Feelings 
or Affections, Power, Counsel or Will, are va- 
riously combined. Viewed* therefore, either 
undef a phy&acal oi* metaphysical aspect, it is 
still a triad subordinate to, and emanating from 
the mor^ ancietit Intellectual Ether, and into 
Which each person Of the triad is again re^ 
Solvable.* 

With temped to the Physical triad, by com- 
paring the heathen accounts with similar passages 
in the Scriptures^ though not decisive, yet so 
preponderating dOeS the evidence Appear tO me 
Upon this point, that if th6 scihool of Hutchinson 
had not failed to establish their very elegant hy^ 
pothesls, ^ to the fact that the Fire, Light, and 
Spirit of Air, Were only three different 6ondi* 
tions of one and tbei same etherial fluids appear^ 
ing as Fire at the orb of the Sun, tk» Light pro^ 

* Sed th^ Inqiliry at the end. 
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ceeding from it, and as Spirit returning to it, 
I should not have hesitated to subscribe to the 
opinion that such was the original trinity of the 
Gentiles ; a triad, nevertheless, subordinate to a 
monad, which existed in the form of Ether pre- 
viously to its assuming such conditions. 

The Metaphysical speculations of the ancients 
upon this subject can only be derived by analo- 
gical reasoning from contemplation of the micro- 
cosm of man. To point out the close analogy 
preserved in this particular between the Meta- 
physical and Physical system before explained 1 
would observe, that Man is a being compounded 
of an Intellectual, and of a Material substance, 
both of which were conceived by the ancients to 
have pre-existed^ before they became united in 
the compound individual animal, the Man, When 
thus united, they appear to have conceived a 
triad of intellectual powers, the Intellect, the 
Affections Feelings or Emotions, and the Will 
or Power of action. But for further illustration 
of these matters, and for such proof as can be 
produced, I must refer to the disquisition at the 
end. 

Upon this subject, therefore; I cannot agree 
with Mr. Faber in supposing that the trinita- 
rian speculations of the Heathens originated in 
the coincidence of Adam and Noah being each 
the father of three sons ; for of the three dis- 
tinct analogical systems the Metaphysical, of the 
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Mind with its Faculties, and Matter, — ^the Physi- 
cal, of the Ether with its conditions, and the 
Chaos, — and the Human, of the Patriarch with 
his three sons, and the universal mother the Ark 
or Earth, — the last analogy is not only the most 
imperfect, but according to all historical ac- 
counts, Demonolatry was introduced subsequently 
to the worship of nature and the elements. 

From the widely dispersed traditions upon 
the subject, it is manifest that the circumstances 
of the creation and the deluge were well known 
to all mankind previously to the dispersion. And 
the writings of Moses give to the chosen people, 
not so much a new revelation as a correct, authen- 
ticated and inspired account of circumstances, 
which had then become partially obscured by 
time and; abused by superstition. The formless 
watery Chaos and the Etherial substance of the 
heavens, enfolding and passing over its surface 
as. a mighty wind, are the first principles both of 
the sacred and profane cosmogonies; but they 
are reclaimed by Moses as the materials, created 
by the immediate - agency of an Almighty power. 
The subsequent process of formation so com- 
pletely corresponds in both systems, that if they 
were not borrowed the one from the other, (a po- 
sition which cannot be maintained,) they must 
each have been ultimately derived from the com- 
mon source of revelation. Similar considerations 
upon the traditions of a Trinity, so universal 



among the n9,tiQn3» and ap examination of what 
that Trinity was composed, forces upon roe the 
conviction, that the trinitari^n doctrine, as it is 
now believed, was one of the original and funda- 
mental tenets of the Patriarchal religion; that the 
analogy between the Microcosm, as pointed out, 
and the then current accounts of the creation^* 
became the stumbling block, which s^t mankind 
to refine upon the truth ; that hence they fell into 
the errors of attributing eternity to matter, of 
placing a Monad above the Trinity, with the 
Pantheistic opinion that the Deity was no other 
than the universe itself. The doctrine of the 
succession of worlds, the Metempsychosis, and 
Demonolatry would follow naturally enough by 
an extension of their system from the particular 
circumstances of the creation to those attendant 
upon the deluge. By the pride of false philo- 
sophy they forsook the truth of revelation, and 
sunk into materialism, into the worship of the 
elements, of man and beasts, and into idolatry 
with all its attendant abominations. 'When 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God; 
neither were thankful ; but became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was dark- 
ened. Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools ; and changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four*>footed 
beasts, and creeping things. Wherefore, God 
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gave tbem up to uncleaiiliess through the lusts of 
their own hearts.'* 

To reclaim a world so fallen, the gireat mani* 
festations of the Almighty from time to time have 
taken 'place, not only at the most civilized as 
•well as celebrated periods of history, but upon 
the spots then best calculated for the general dis- 
semination of truth among the heathens. The 
geographical situation of Palestine, chosen it 
may be for the seat of universal empire, is the 
most remarkable upon earth for the facility of 
cottimunication which it affords with every 
quarts of the globe. At the time of the Advent, 
it formed as it were the boundary of the rival 
empires of Rome and Parthia, subject to Rome, 
but holding an intimate connexion with its colo- 
nial offspring within the Parthian dominions. 
And its situation was at that time not more ex- 
cellently adapted for the universal diffusion of 
the Gospel, both in the East and West, than 
it was for the general instruction of mankind, 
in times of old, when it formed so considerable 
a part of the high road of communication between 
the empires of Egypt and Assyria. About the 
time of the eightei^irth dynasty, the most brilliant 
epoch of Egypti^tt history, the Exodus o^ the 
Israelites was efifected : and the fatffe of the mi* 

* Romans, i. 21. 
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raculous exploits of Moses and Joshua was 
wafted with the Danaan colonies to Greece^ with 
the fugitive Canaanites to the West, and carried 
by the Israelites themselves into the East. 
During the revolutionary violence consequent 
upon the downfall of the ancient Assyriain em- 
pire, the same merciful Providence kept up a 
communication with the kingdoms which sprung 
out of its ruins, by the mission of Jonah to Ni- 
neveh, by the connexion of the princes of Sa- 
maria with Syria, and by the dispersion of the 
ten tribes over the territories of the Medes and 
Assyrians by Salmanasar : and upon the full 
re-establishment of the empire at Babylon, a 
knowledge of the truth was diffused far and wide 
by the captivity of the Jews themselves. 

The conversion of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
decrees of himself and his successors, both of the 
Assyrian and Persian line, in favour of the truth, 
must have been attended with at least some tem- 
porary effect upon the religious and philosophical 
sentiments of Ihe East. And such an effect may 
be clearly traced in the very general reformation 
of the systems and superstitions which about this 
period took place. 

Among the Persians, themselves a Scythic 
people, this reformation appears to have re-ani- 
mated their zeal and enmity against the temples 
and idolatry of their Ionian rivals. It may also 
have led them to convert the two independent 
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principles of Mind and Matter into spiritual 
agents in opposition to one another, and to have 
revived the unmingled worship of the Sun and 
Fire, at first but as an emblem and image of the 
Supreme, though it soon again degenerated into 
the Sabaism of old. The reformation may be 
traced through Assyria, India, China and Egypt, 
and in those amendments and refinements which 
were shortly afterwards imported by Pythagoras 
into Greece. 

A summary of the Pythagorean doctrines will 
be found in the commencement of the celebrated 
treatise of Timaeus Locrus.* It may be observed, 
that the Pythagorean speculations have a tacit 
reference to the ancient classification of Causes, as 
the Efficient, the Formal or Ideal, the. Material 
and the Final. : In conformity to this division we 
find introduced between the two ancient inde- 
pendent principles of Mind and Matter, the 
world of Forms or abstract Ideas, to which is 
attributed an eternal subsistence, if not an exis- 
tence independent of the Mind ; whilst the r^ya^ii, 
Good in the abstract, the summum bonum, the 
great final cause, became the subject of perpetual 
discussion and inquiry among all succeeding phi- 
losophers. 

The Forms and Matter were now substituted 
for the ancient Duad ; superior to which was 

* I have given it p. 301. 
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placed the Efficient Cause as the Monad, Deity; 
or Deniiurgus- This Dtiad was, BteYCftheless, re- 
garded as two eternal and independent principleur^ 
and by their combination the Deity forn>ed the 
Sensible world, a living animal, composed of soul 
and body. Subordinate to the duad is the Py- 
thagorean Triad, occupying the same relative 
situation with respect to the duad as in the more 
ancient systems. By this introduction of the 
Ideal world, and the elevation of the deity above 
the duad, the system lost something of the gross 
materialism which had hitherto obtained, but it 
lost, at the same time, all knowledge of the an-^ 
cient triad, whitih was now replaced by such 
triads as were more conformable to the Pytha- 
gorean mode, and of which the persons were often 
subordinate to, or comprehended within each 
othfer, as genera and species.* 

The doctrines of Plato differ only in refine- 
ment from the preceding. If we admit the Par- 
menides and the Timfaeus' to embta'Ce his com- 
plete system, God and* Matter; two originally in- 
dependent principles, are held to be, as it wete^ 
the extremities of that chain of being which cotti- 
poses the universe. Subordinate to the God; wfe' 
have the Intelligible world of Ideas or the f^orftis, 
commendiig, as the latter PlatoniSts insid^t, with 
the Intelligible triad :. but whether Plato regarded 

* See the P^hagorcaw fragiuieAts, p. 301. 
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this world of Ideas in the abstract as subsisting 
only within the mind of the Deity, or whether he 
attributed to it a distinct existence* without the 
Mind, comprehending different orders of ^divine 
snper-essential beings, may well be questioned. 
When ithe Deity or Demiurgus thought proper to 
compose the world, he looked to this ideal «world 
as the exemplar, in whose likeness he constructed 
his new work. He impressed the disordered 
material Chaos with the Fonns, and rendered the 
world a living animal, after the pattern of its ideal 
prototype, consisting of a soul endued with Intel- 
lect, and of a body of which all beings compre- 
hended in it, Gods Men Animals or material 
species, are but the concrete individuals, of which 
the abstract ideas unalterably subsist in the intel-* 
ligible world. Though still supposed to Continue 
in existence, the Deity, as in the more ancient 
systems, retires as effectually from the i^age as 
did the ancient Ether when superseded by the 
Phanes. And all the mundane operations ar« 
carried on as before, by the Soul of the world. 

While the Stoics and other schools retained 
the ancient doctrines, and looked not further than 

* Existence, according to the ancients^ implies essence ; 
whereas the Ideal world was deemed snper-essential : hut I am 
compelled to use the words to make myself understood ; for the 
English language has not heen sufficiently accommodated to 
these metaphysical subtleties of the Greeks to supply the requi- 
site terms. 
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the world itself, it is true that the Pythagoreans 
and. Plato held a God superior to the world ; but 
it is extremely doubtful whether they entertained 
a sublimer .conception of their great immediate 
efficient cause, the Soul of the world, or indeed 
of Soul in general, than the gross materialism of 
a subtile ether. . They discouraged, likewise, the 
tenet of the succession of worlds ; though it was 
subsequently revived by the later Platonists, by 
whom the Deity was supposed, at the predestined 
time, to swallow up the world, first the sensible, 
then the Ideal, and lastly Phanes the Intelligible 
triad, and to remain in the solitude of his unity. 

Much as has been said upon the. Platonic 
trinity. I must confess that 1 can find fewer. traces 
of that doctrine in the writings of Plato than of 
his less refined predecessors, the mythologists. I 
have given such extracts as appear to me to 
relate to the subject, together with a fragment of 
Amelius* which , expressly mentions the three 
kings of Plato as identical with the Orphic trinity. 
Dr.. Morgan, in his essay upon the subject, satis- 
factorily refutes the notion, that Plato regarded 
the Logos as the second person of the trinity : t 

♦ p. 305. 

•J- Tlie celebrated passage in the Epinomis of Plato Swairorc- 
XSv x^o-juov o» eraie Xayoq o nsdvTuv ^eiharoq eparov, usually rendered, 
" Perfecting the visible world, which the word, the most divine 
of all things, made," refers to a very different subject. The 
inquiry in this part of the dialogue relates to the knowledge of 
number, without which it is asserted a man cannot have A&yoq 
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and. upon this refutation he denies that Plato 
held the doctrine at all, more particularly, as from 
the time of Plato to that of Ammonius Saccas 
in the third century, no disciple of his school 
seems to have been aware that such a doctrine 
was contained in his writings. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we may trace some obscure allusions to it 
in the beginning of the second hypothesis of the 
Parmenides and in the passages which I have 

reason; and if destitute of reason, he cannot attain wisdom. 
The God, which imparted to man the knowledge of numbers, is 
the Heaven, for there are eight powers contained in it akin to 
each other, that of the Sun, of the Moon, &c. to whom, he says, 
must be assigned equal honour — " For let us not assign to one 
the honour of the year, to another the honour of the month, and 
to others none of that portion of time, in which each performs its 
course in conjunction with the others, accomplishing that visible 
order which reason, the most divine of all things (or of the Uni- 
verse,) has established. 

The no less celebrated passage from the Philebus, ''On vovf 

citrri yevo^Tvi^ rov vdyreov euriov, by which it is supposed that the. 

consubstantiality of the Logos with the first cause is asserted, 
relates to the human mind, and is the conclusion of an argument 
which proves, that as ordinary fire is derived from the elemental,, 
and the human body from the elemental body of the world, so is 
the human mind akin to, or of the same nature with the Divine- 
mind, or Soul of the universe, the cause of all things. These 
and other less celebrated passages of Plato, when examined in 
conjunction with, this context, afford us, as Dr. Morgan justly 
observes, no more foundation for supposing that Plato held 
the doctrine of the Trinity than the following very curious pas- 
sage, which he produces from Seneca, gives us ground to 
suppose that it was held by the Stoics : ** Id actum est, mihi- 
crede ab illo, quisquis formator universi fuit, sive ille Deus est- 

h 
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given;* though in the latter the doctrines appear 
rather to refer to the Monad and Duad than to 
the genuine trinity of the ancients. So far from 
any such doctrine being maintained by the Py- 
thagoreans or in the Academy, we find only 
such vague allusions as might be expected among 
philosophers^ who reverenced an ancient tradition, 
and were willing, after they had lost the substance, 
to i^nd something to which they might attach the 
shadow. 

The error which Dr. Morgan has refuted, took 
its rise viith the fathers of the Church in the se- 
cond century. They were led into the mistake 
by the word Logos, used by Plato and St. John, 
and made the Platonic Trinity to consist of God, 
the Logos, and the Soul of the world, and this 
in spite of all the professed followers of Plato^ 
who, however they might vary among them- 
selves, uniformly insisted upon placing the Mo- 

potens omnium^ sive incorporalU rafta ingentium operum artifex^ 
slve divinus spiritus per omnia maxima ixmiima, asquali intentione 
diffusus, sive fatum et immutabilis causarum inter se a^a&ren* 
tium series. "f To the observations from Dr. Morgan's work, I 
may venture to add that the word Logos, as used by St. John 
and Plato, has two very distinct significations. By the latter^ 
Reason in general is implied, whereas St. John uses it as a trans-> 
lation of the Hebrew dbr, the Word signifying also a thing or 
person revealed, and if at all in the sense of reason, which may 
be implied from the commentaries of the fathers, not for reason 
in general, but for the particular faculty so called. 

* p. 304. f Consol. ad Helv. c. 8. 
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Had and Duad, or at least a Monad, above their 
Triad, 

In the first century of the Christian era, Philo, 
an Alexandrian Jew, had attempted to expound 
the Scripture on Platonic principles ; and after the 
promulgation of the Gospel many of the fathers 
warmly adopted the same mode of exposition. 
The dilSerent sects of the Gnostics went far be- 
yond the Grecian sage, and sought in the East 

* 

the doctrines, to which they looked upon the 
writings of Plato merely as essays, introductory to 
the sublimer flights of the Oriental mysticism : 
and they treated his followers with that contempt, 
against which the vanity of a philosopher is 
seldom proof; and as long as these schools exist- 
ed, a bitter enmity prevailed between them. The 
Gnostics gave at once a real existence to the Ideal 
world, and continuing the chain of being from 
the Supreme, through numerous orders of Eons, 
personified abstract ideas, of which the second 
and third persons of the Trinity were the first 
and second Eons, and from thence to the lowest 
material species, founded that daring heresy 
which so long disturbed the tranquillity of Chris- 
tendom: and with this spurious Platonism of 
the fathers the Arian* heresy is likewise intimately 
connected. 

* It is curious to obsefve the Arian and . Orthodox illustra- 
tions of Eusebius and Epiphanius. The former illustrates the 
Trinity by the Heaven, the Sun, and the Spirit; or the Heaven, the 
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But the internal heresies of the Church were 
not the only ill effects which the misguided zeal 
of the fathers, in forcing upon Plato the doctrine 
of the Trinity, brought about. Though it is pos^ 
sible, that by pointing out some crude similarity 
of doctrine, they might have obtained some con- 
verts by rendering Christianity less unpalatable 
to the philosophical world of that day, yet the 
weapon was skilfully turned against them, and 
with unerring effect, when the Pagans took upon 
them to assert that nothing new had been revealed 
in Christianity ; since, by the confessions of its 
very advocates, the system was previously con- 
tained in the writings of Plato. 

In the third century, Ammonius Saccas, uni- 
versally acknowledged to have been a man of 
consummate ability, taught that every sect, 
Christian, Heretic or Pagan, had received the 
truth, and retained it in their varied legends. He 
undertook, therefore, to unfold it from them all, 
and to reconcile every creed. And from his ex- 
ertions sprung the celebrated Eclectic school of 
the later Platonists. Plotinus, Amelius, Olym- 
pius, Porphyrins, Jainblichus, Syrianus, and 
Proclus, were among the celebrated professors 

^un, and the Moon, the two latter as the leaders of innumerable 
host of spirits and stars, evidently derived from the prevailing 
notions of the Fathers relative to the Platonic trinity ; whilst 
Epiphanius declares, that this great mystery is properly under- 
stood as Fire, Light, and Spirit or Air reveal it to us. 
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who succeeded Ammonius in the Platonic chair, 
and revived and kept alive the spirit of Paganism^ 
with a bitter enmity to the Gospel, for near three 
hundred years. The Platonic schools were at 
length closed by the edict of Justinian; and seven 
wise men, the last lights of Platonism, Diogenes, 
Hermias, Eulalius, Priscianus, Damascius, Isido- 
rus and Simplicius retired indignantly from the 
persecutions of Justinian, to realize the shadowy 
dreains of the republic of Plato, under the Persian 
despotism of Chosroes.* 

From the writings of these philosophers is 
collected the bulk of the Oracles of Zoroaster.f 
A few of them were first published by Ludovicus 
Tiletanus at Paris, with the commentaries of 
Pletho, to which were subsequently added those 
of Psellus. Chief part of them, however, were 
collected by Franciscus Patricius, and pub- 
lished with the Hermetic books at the end of 
his Nova Philosophia. To the labours of Mr. 
Taylor we are indebted for the addition of about 
fifty more, and for the references to the works 
from whence all were extracted. I have arranged 
them according to the subjects, which are said to 
be occultly discussed in the Parmenides of Plato, 
viz. : Cause or God, the Ideal Intelligible or 
Intellectual world. Particular Souls, and the 
Material world. And I have placed under a 

* For the particulars of this philosophical transaction see 
Gibbon, c. xl. f p. 239. 
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separate head the Magical and Philosophical 
precepts and directions. There can be no ques- 
tion hut that many of these Oracles are spurious ; 
all those, for instance, which relate to the Intelli- 
gible and Intellectual orders, M^hich were con- 
fessedly obtained in answers given by daemons, 
raised for that purpose by the Theurgists ;* who, 
as well as all the later Platonists, made preten- 
sions to magic, not only in its refinements, which 
they were pleased to designate Theurgy, but also 
in that debased form which we should call com- 
mon witchcraft. Nevertheless, several of the 
Oracles seem to be derived from more au- 
thentic sources, and, like the spurious Hermetic 
books which have come down to us, probably 
contain much of the pure Sabiasm of Persia, 
and the doctrines pf the Oriental philosophy. 

I have thus endeavoured to give I fear a very 
imperfect outline of ancient history and theology. 
But, as it is intended rather to assist the reader 
through such an heterogeneous heap of materials, 
by bringing forward the most prominent parts 
and connecting them with one another, I trust 
its errors will be excused, as they may be cor- 
rected by the readers better judgment from the 
materials themselves before him. In closing the 

* The Theurgists were the two Julians, the father called 
Chaldaeus, the son, Theurgus. They flourished in the reign of 
Marcus Antoninus, and were the first who delivered the oracles 
upon the Intelligihle and Intellectual orders. 
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subject, I beg to offer my sincerest thanks to 
Isaac Cullimore, Esq., to whose deep and exten*- 
sive chronological researches, 1 am indebted for 
references to several very important passages in 
the following work, which had escaped my notice. 

It is needless to take notice of the numerous 
forgeries, which have been issued as the produc- 
tions of the authors of these fragments. There 
is a complete set, which was composed in Latin 
by Annius, a monk of Yiterbo. But it is a sin- 
gular circumstance, and one which might be 
urged with great force against the genuineness of 
almost the whole collection, that not only the 
original works have pmshed, but those also, 
through whose means these relics have been 
handed down. With the exception of these frag^ 
ments, not only have Sanchoniatho, Berossus, 
and the rest passed into oblivion; but the pre- 
servers of their names have followed in the same 
track, and to a more unusual fate. The frag- 
ments of Philo, Abydenus, Polyhistor, Dius, 
and others, are generally not those of th^r own 
works, but extracts from their predecessors^ 

It is necessary also to advert to the nume- 
rous errors which will be found in every sheet. 
The fragments have been exposed to more than 
the common risks and accidents, to which all 
ancient writings have been subject* They have 
been either copied from the rude annals of anti- 
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qqity, or sketched from historical paintings or 
hieroglyphic records, tbey.have been sometimes 
translated frotn the ^acred into the common lan- 
guage of the place, and again translated into 
Greek ; then passed in citation from hand to 
hand, and lie widely scattered over the works 
principally of the fathers, and the w riters of: the 
Lower empire* It is matter of surprise then, not 
that they abound in error and uncertainty, but 
that so much of them has been preserved. 

Several of these fragments are to be found in 
two or three different authors, each of whom 
contains a different version of the same, differing, 
not so much in the outline, and in the general 
flow of words, as in those technicalities and va- 
riations of termination, which were necessary to 
adapt them to the author's style; and it has been 
a source of some little perplexity to determine 
which of these various readings to prefer. 

To Eusebius, Syncellus and Josephus, we 
are largely indebted for these relics of antiquity. 
For Josephus I have followed Hudson's edition. 
The Cologne edition of the Praeparatio Evange- 
lica of Eusebius is often considered the best : but 
upon close inspection and comparison I have been 
induced to prefer the text of Stephanus. With 
the exception of a mutilated translation into 
Latin by Hieronymus, Eusebius' Chronicle was 
lost. Under that title, however, Scaliger com-' 
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piled a very portly folio, which, with some other 
Chronicles, contains a collection of all the frag- 
ments of the Greek text of Eusebius, that could 
be found. The recovery of the Armenian trans- 
lation of this Chronicle is a great acquisition. It 
is regarded upon the Continent as perfectly au- 
thentic ; but 1 am not aware that it has been ex- 
amined or reviewed in England. To compress as 
much as possible all unnecessary observations upon 
the subject of materials, editions and abbrevia- 
tions, I have given at the end a list of the authors 
cited, which will answer at once the several pur- 
poses of an index to the abbreviations, and to the 
editions I have used or referred to, as well as to 
the manuscripts and other sources from which 
some 6f those editions have been formed, or which 
have be^n consulted in the compilation of the 
work. I have likewise given it the form of a 
Chronological mdex, by adding the times in 
which the authors referred to flourished, that the 
reader may judge what degree of credit may be 
reposed in each. 

The matter contained in these fragments is 
the only merit to which they can pretend. I have 
chosen what appeared to me the most genuine 
text, independent of all theory and system, and 
have given all the various readings of any conse- 
quence 1 have met with. I have retained Mr. 
Falconer's translation of Hanno's Periplus ; and 
with this exception, and some few of the most 

V 
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obscure of the oracles of Zoroaster, which are 
due to Mr. Taylor, I must be answerable for the 
rest. For the many errors in which they must 
abound, I beg leave to apologize and claim in- 
dulgence. The broken and confused state of 
many of the fragments, preclude the possibility of 
giving any translation, except upon conjecture. 
Many, such as the Orphic fragment from Malala,* 
and that from Amelius,t have exercised the talent 
and ingenuity of some of the ablest commentators, 
none of whom perhaps will be found to agree. In 
such cases, I have patiently compared their opi- 
nions, and endeavoured to investigate the circum- 
stances under which the fragments were written 
and have been preserved, and what connexion 
they have with the passages among which they 
are introduced, and to give, what to the best of 
my judgment is, the truth. 

At the conclusion of this work I have added a 
disquisition, »which was originally designed merely 
to explain and illustrate what I conceive to have 
been the ancient Trinity of the Gentiles : but in 
the progress of inquiry I found it impossible to 
do justice to the opinion without speaking largely 
upon ancient and modem science. To compress 
it, therefore, as much as possible, and to give it 
something of a conniected arrangement, I bave 
thrown it altogether into the form of an inquiry 

• p. 296. t P- 3^5- 
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into the Method, Objects and Result of an- 
cient and modern Philosophy. And, as in this 
work I have endeavoured to bring forward several 
historical and theological documents, which had, 
in a manner, retired from public view, I trust 
that such an inquiry will not be deemed alto- 
gether misplaced, and that I shall be excused in 
an attempt to draw from the saftie store-house of 
antiquity some speculations, which have been too 
generally slighted or overlooked by the Meta- 
physician and the Philosopher, but which I be- 
lieve may tend to the advancement of science, 
even amid the brilliant discoveries of modem 
times. 

With respect to the fragments themselves, the 
classical reader will find, I fear, but poor amuse- 
ment in perusing a half barbarous dialect, replete 
with errors and inconsistencies : to the student of 
divinity, however, they may not be altogether 
unacceptable or devoid of interest : and to the 
inquirer after ancient history and mythology, it 
must be useful to have collected into one small 
volume, the scattered relics for which he must 
otherwise search so widely. 
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THE COSMOGONY. 



THN TUP tXew dpx*!^ &ro- 

Ifi^utf^ ravra t^ tivai 

1^1 c^^iv itipaf. ^'Otc 8^, 

Ihlav Stfyfiy^ yaI iyivero a^y^ 

v^o<* afjrvj Ze apxh ^^ia-tuq 
dfKdvTtay* avTo $€ 6v% iyiyuaxe 
TTjy airov xriaty' xal in t^^ 
vdrov arvf/mXtnaji rov mtiiMi* 
To^ iyivero M^. rovrl riviq 

fA$tu^ ff^vj\l/ty» Ka) in. rad-r/iq 
iyinro ttao't/, cieofk xT/crcv^y 
xa2 yivtviq tay tkay* 



He supposes that the beginning of all 
things was a dark and condensed windy 
air, or a breeze of thick air and a Chaos 
turbid and black as Erebus : and that 
these were unbounded, and for a long 
series of ages destitute of form. But 
when this wind became enan^oured of 
its own first principles (the Chaos), 
and an intimate union took place, that 
connexion was called Pothos:* and it 
was the beginning o^ the creation of 
all things. And it (the Chaos) "j* knew 
not its own production ; but from its 
embrace with the wind was generated 
Mot; which some call Ilus (Mud), but 
others the putrefaction of a watery 
mixture. And from this sprung all 
the seed of the creation, and the gene- 
ration of the universe. 



* This union, among the Heathens, and particularly among the Phcenicians, 
was symbolized by an Egg enfolded by a Serpent, which disjunctively represented 
the Chaos and the Ether, but, when united^ the hermaphroditic first prindple of 
the Universe Cupid or Pothos. 

f " Wind knew not, &c.'». Vig. Col. Orel. Cumb. &c. 
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aiirSrijo-iy, ^f & fy^ero $«« 
yocp^,xa< ^xXij^i] Z»(f>aajiiMVf 
rwjr^ emv otpouwv narcvreu, 

t€ Yot aarpa fAtydKa* 

Kai Tw &€poq havyd- 
a'oanroq, ^t^ niSpiffO-iy not t^q 
^a>Aa-aiiiq'\' not t?^ 7^5 
iyeitero in^iAara xa2 vc^y 
xa) ov^/ivy xi^roav yJyivrou 
xareupopcti xcu xt^0'€«(. Ko} 
^irciBi) Sicxp/^)} xai tov ZB/oi; 
TOTTOi; 8<€;(»p/(r^i} $1^ r^v 
Tov ^X^l; viipaa'u/f nai vdyra 
crw^vT^o'e vdXiv iv dipt r^e 
Toia^f xal avUffo^aVf fipo- 
yreu re eSirercXeo'^iio'av xa) 
doTpavQklf Kou mpoq tov 
v^Toyoy rSv PpovrSv nspoyey 
paiA.fAiifa'Jl, W€pk ^a iypvjyo' 
p^C€y^ xal vp^i rly ^^ov iirrijpjfif 
xa2 ixiri^ri €» re *^ xa) 
^oX^ff^ § a^^€y xa} d^^Xv* 
(ToijTOiq i^q e a^^^ avyypa- 
(fxlq iicupipii Xeyuy) Tav^ 
tipi^ri iy t^ MciAyyoviq^ 
ycypafAfAcya Taaihov vm) 
ToZg inehov v7nfJiy^iAa<nyf ex 
▼e OToxptO'fMy yLQbt TeyLfAvjpiay, 
Sv iApaaey atrwj ^ Sm^ia, 
xo^ cSipey xa* iifjuv ^^rio-ey. 



And there were certain animals 
without sensation, from which intelli- 
gent animals were produced, and these 
were called Zophasemin^ that is, the 
overseers of the heavens ; and they 
were formed in the shape of an egg : 
and from Mot shone forth the sun, 
and the moon, the less and the greater 
stars. 

And when the air began to send 
forth light, by its fiery influence on 
the sea and earth, winds were pro- 
duced, aiid clouds, and very great de- 
fluxions and torrents of the heavenly 
waters. And when they were thus sepa- 
rated, and carried out of their proper 
places by the heat of the sun, and all 
met again in the air, and were dashed, 
against each other, thunder and light- 
nings were the result : and at the 
sound of the thunder, the before- 
mentioned intelligent animals were 
aroused, and startled by the noise, 
and moved upon the earth and in the 
sea, male and female. (After this our 
author proceeds to say :) These things 
were found written in the Cosmogony 
of Taautus, and in his commentaries, 
and were drawn from his observations 
and the natural signs which by his 
penetration he perceived and disco- 
vered, and with which he has enlight- 
ened us. 



* (voS, omitted in Ed. Col. 
X irp9y%y^ttfiiifQu Or. 



t^oXdSTTnf. Or. 
§ doX^mf. Or. 
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('£{9^ Tot^o<( oyo/iAara tSv 
&v€fMaitf €hc6^Vy N^ov %ou Bo- 
peoi; xa« rwvKu vS> i'siXSyei*) 
*AXX' oZfroi^e vpSrot iupu" 
pwrauff nut,} t^^ ^y^^ pTsMrf^- 

jia) vp<Hr€Kdyovy ravra, iup* 

ol €irifJL€ifOtf xa) o» irpo adrSv 

Aircu 8" ^<''^>^ A^ MvoMi Ti)^ 
'Kf^najv^iTiuqf tfMuju rSv 



(Afterwards, declaring the names 
of the winds Notus, Boreas, and the 
rest, he makes this epilogue :) — But 
these first men consecrated the pro- 
ductions of the earth, and judged them 
gods, and worshipped those things, 
upon which they themselves lived, 
and all their posterity, and all before 
them; to these they made libations 
and sacrifices. (Then he proceeds : — 
Such were the devices of their wor- 
ship in accordance with the imbecility 
and narrowness of their souls.) — 
Euseh. Prop, Evan, lib. I. c. 10. 



THE GENERATIONS. 



E»Ta(^0'})'ye<yc}^o'^ai ix. 
Tov KoAv/a &v^fMVf xa^ yv' 
yantl^f avrov Bdav*rovro $£ 
mjKTa Ip/Aijvct^co, AlSva xai 
Tlparlyovoy ^ir^ebq &j/Bpaif 

Toy AlSyajf 'njv Aich ruv 

£x roihuif Tot( y€yQ[A€vov^ 
mXvfi/ijvat Tiv^i xa2 Fcve^Vf 
xa2 cliKvjo'ai r^v ^oivUi^v* 
a&Xf^'' ^^ ycyo/Acyd^y, ricq 
XC(jpa( op€y€ty elq oipayc^q 
vfi^i rov ^Xioy. rcwrov y^Pf 



Of the wind Colpias, and his wife 
Baau, which is interpreted Night, 
were begotten two mortal men, ^on 
and Protogonus so called : and ^on 
discovered food from trees. 



The immediate descendants of these 
were called Genus and Genea, and 
they dwelt in Phoenicia : and when 
there were great droughts they stretch- 
ed forth their hands to heaven towards 
the Sun ; for him they supposed to be 



* Bochart proposes Biotur. 

f r^p Al&vei. Cumb. — Philo and Orellius prefer rh, Faber proposes also 
to read KWvol 7rp<Mn6yoi>ov above. 
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y((» ycdpiof otpeufov, Z^q $€ 
nap* "EKKf^tri, 

A2Syo( xai Upar^oifov yewj- 
d^vflu a^^K iralda( dryijTot^y 
o7ip €1kk« ovifAara ^S^ xa« 

^x Tcaparpipvji (i/Xw cSpov 
«t;p, xa» T^ XPri<''«>^ ihibeiav, 
Tlolf te iyewTia'ay o2^oi 
fjLeyf^fi T€ xa} ivfpo)^ xpc/er- 
0'oya(* "I" «y T^ o^ofAara ro7f 
%p€(nv everi^yif £v ii/cpd-nia-ayf 
vi ii airZv xXt}d^ya« t^ 

xaJ T^y •AyT»X/)3ayoy, xa2 ri 

*Ex TO^Toyy (<frfia)vf) iy^v^ 
yvj^vja'av MiifJipovfM^ xal ^§ 
'Tipovp^tOi, ^bvl [AiiTepuy $€, 
(<^o-«y,) ixp^fAdrtl^oy rSy 
rire ywatKuv itycJ^y fjuayo' 
fjJvw olf av iyv^-xfii^y, e7t^, 
(^o-f,) T^y 'T}povp^yioy o»x?- 
«•«» Ti/jpoy, ndkijPaq tc ^iriyo^- 
<ra« ^v^ yiakdf/uoy xa< ^piSuv xal 
vflMn/jpwy. O7a0'<^0'a» Se vpe^ 
Toy oScX^My Oi/o'Awyy S( aydmpf 
tf a-AfAotrt ntpSro^ hi hepiA^- 
T«y Sy hx^€ vvKkot^Tv \\ 



God, the only lord of heaven, calling 
him Beelsamin, which in the Phoeni- 
cian dialect signifies Lord of Heaven, 
but among the Greeks is equivalent 
to Zeus. 

Afterwards by Genus the son of 
JEon and Protogonus were begotten 
mortal children, whose names were 
Ph68, Pur, and Phlox. These found 
out the method of producing fire by 
rubbing pieces of wood against each 
other, and taught men the use thereof. 

These begat sons of vast bulk and 
height, whose names were conferred 
upon the mountains which they occu- 
pied: thus from them Cassius, and 
Libanus, and Antilibanus, and Brathu 
received their names. 



Memrumus and Hypsuranius were 
the issue of these men by connexion 

with their mothers ; the women of 

* 

those times, without shame, having in- 
tercourse with any men whom they 
might chance to meet. Hypsuranius 
inhabited Tyre : and he invented huts 
constructed of reeds and rushes, and 
the papyrus. And he fell into enmity 
with his brother Usous, who was the 
inventor of clothing for the body which 
he made of the skins of the wild beasts 
which he could catch. And when 



* y/youf " of the race of ^on, &c.'* Or. 

X KiciQM. Plin. Jabl. Or. &c § i xa). St. 



f xpthrovag. Or. 
II avWe^it . Or. 
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PLArrtavp vaparpipima rit iv 
T§ T^pq> Sc>$|)cc iivp ivdyf/aif 

Xe^at. Z&lipov Sc XajSo/Acyev 
Toy Oi^fiiwy xal AvOKAUxMa'ait^ 

pSrui $£ ZiSo <rr^\a^ ncvpl re 
xcM me^fjuiriy yucti irpooxtw^- 
cau, afJM le a^€vt€iv airaTf 
ii Sy liyptve ^vipteov. ro^aty 
8e re^ivryia'dyrwVf rohf &it<t-' 

ctdroTf &(f>t€pSa'aif koI ra( 
vT^\a^ vpo<niW€iyf %al rot/- 
T0<( Uprh^ ayuv ymt €roq. 

Xpopoi^ S^ taT€pov moKKoTq 
oficl Ti}( 'Tif/ovpav/ov yevca^ 
ytvio'^at *Ayp4a> fuil 'A>jia, 
Tot( dXteiai yui) ayp%q €upc- 
r^if ii uv yCKvi^rivai iiypevr^q 

'Ei ay yeyeo'^cu St^ ^X- - 

T^^ ro&TW ipyoioria^' Sy d"^- 
TC^v T^y Xpva^ap Xiyovq ita^vj" 
ceUf not iv^i^f xa) fxayrelaq' 
ely«t Je roS/Toy T^y ^Htfmi" 
o~roy* <^p€7y S^ xa) aTXiO'-* 
rpoy, Kctl ^Xeapf ku) ipfM^y, 
xoi e^€^ia»*^ vpSroy re vdv^ 
Ttoy &^p^o)y vKevo'eu* hi 



there were violent storms of rain and 
wind, the trees about Tyre being rub* 
bed against each other, took fire, and 
all the forest in the neighbourhood 
was consumed. And Usous having 
taken a tree, and broken ofFits boughs, 
was the first who dared to venture on 
the sea. And he consecrated two pil- 
lars to Fire and Wind, and worship-^ 
ped them, and poured out upon them 
the blood of the wild beasts he took 
in hunting : and when these men were 
dead, those that remained consecrated 
to them rods, and worshipped the pil- 
lars, and held anniversary feasts in 
honour of them. 



And in times long subsequent to 
these ; were born of the race of Hypsu- 
ranius, Agreus and Halieus, the inven- 
tors of the arts of h|inting and fishing, 
from whom huntsmen and fishermen 
derive their names. ^ 

Of these were begotten two brothers- 
who discovered iron, and the forging 
thereof. One of these called Chrysor, 
who is the same with Hephaestus, 
exercisedhimself in words, and charms 
and divinations ; and he invented the 
hook, and the bait, and the fishing- 
line, and boats of a light construction ; 
and he was the first of all men that 
sailed. Wherefore he was worshipped 



* miroKXaltCovTa. Or. 



f I^dc^«TT«». Or. 
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yaroy io'cPda^^VjO'caf* xaXero"- 
^ou Se avToy xai ^iaiA,(- 
Xiov.^ 01 '§€ Tov^ ab£>^hq 
avTov To/^ov^ (pao'ty ivtvcnia'ai 

Mera t^ Stqc Ix tov yivov^ 
T0t;T0v y€V€(r^ai ytoa/tbaf StAO» 
YLOtf^KT^ai 0€ at/T^y Toy fA6y 
Te;^/Tijy, Toy §€ FiJi'yoyA^ox- 
^oya. OuToi inevo^tray r$ 
'gyjX^ T)7< 'x'/Jif^ov ovfAfAtyviSeiy 
(popvrly xa» t^ yiXfat cdr^^ 'f' 
rfpo'aUtiv* dXXcb xq&( a^iya^ 
e^et/poy. 

*Air^ toi/tow iyevovro erepOL, 
av jK€y *Aypoi ^xaXctTo, o 
8e *Aypoviqpo^ ij 'Ayporrn, oZ 
x^ ^laufov etyat fuiKa o'c^^- 
jMioy, xsti yooy ^vyotj^povfJicyoy 
iy ^oivtyLji* VQkp^ Sc BvjSX/- 
0K+ ^f^p€T«( ^€0y fAiytO"^ 
Toq ovoiA^ercu* iiteyoria^ay $e 
oi;TO< ai^XA^ irpooTi^iyai To7q 
01X01^, xocl nrtpipoT^aua y^al 
cr-ariXokta' €x roijTuy ayporat 
Ka) %vytffoL OiIto< §€ 'AXij- 
Ta« xa< Ttrdveq xoKovyrai, 

Avo roiSruy yeyi^^ai^Afjiv^ 
yoy xa2 McK^oy, o» xaTc^cifay 

HUfAOf Xa» TTOf^O^. 

'Awi Toi^tfy y€y4<r^ai M»- 
(Tfi^p xa^ ZvSvXy TOirreffT«y 



after rhis* death as a God, under the 
name of Diamichius. And it is said 
that his brothers invanted the art of 
building walls with bricks. 



Afterwards, of this race were born 
two youths, one of whom was called 
Technites, and the other was called 
Geinus Autochthon. These discovered 
the method of mingling stubble with 
the loam of bricks, and of baking them 
in the sun ; they were also the inven- 
tors of tiling. 

By these were begotten others, of 
whom one was named Agrus, the other 
Agrouerus or Agrotes, of whom in 
Phoenicia there was a statue held in 
the highest veneration, and a temple 
drawn by yokes of oxen : and at By- 
blus he is called, by way of eminence* 
the greatest of the Gods. These ad- 
ded to the houses, courts and porticos 
and crypts > husbandmen, and such 
as hunt with dogs, derive their origin 
from these : they are called also Aletae, 
and Titans. 

From these were descended Amy- 
nus and Magus, who taught men to 
construct villages and tend flocks. 

By these men were begotten Misor 
and Sydyc, that is. Well-freed and 



• A/a fAit\(xiOK Mont. -j- auTo&p, Or. 

' X BtSUotg, Vig. Col. St. 
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€vKuTW xa» ^VoMv* oSrof rrpf 

. 'Airo Miavp Tdctvro^, %q 
e^pe Tijv tav vpiorenf arotx'^iuif 
ypcup'iv' ov AlytJirrtot [Jt>€y 
i^eiup,* 'AXe^M^pcTq hk Quh^f 

4 Kd€€ipoi ^ KopTj^atfTtq ^ 
lafM^pfyuq, CZroi, (^<r*,) 
vpSaroi 'a'KtXov e^jpoV' 

'Ex rovTofy yeyoyao'w tr€' 
poi, ot xa< pordvaq clpov, koI 



CVi 



'EXiot/y xaXoi^fccyo; "Tj/ioro^, 

ot xa« vLCLrof'Mvy v€p) Bi/j3Xoy. 

*Ef «y •ycyyara* 'Eir/ycio; ^ 
AvToxdrwy) oy ttmpoy kyui^aray 
OCpatyov' &q UTC cdrx^ xai r^ 
virep ^jMa^ oTOipgcroy, 8/ fiirfp- 
j9oX^y TOV x^XXov^ lyf^^uS^iiv 
<iipayoy» Teyyarai 8« rot^r^^ 
^$€X^ ^x Tftfy 7[pQ€ipvifJi4vayi 
^ xa< ^xX^d^i) r^, xa2 $<^ r^ 
X£^X0( ^T* a^T^^t (^(Ttyy) 
^x^iX£(r^ T^y of/^yvfAw yijy> 

*0 (^ roiJTwy ifai^p i 
' T^pta^oq iii avfA^oKijq^yjpiuy 
TcXeiTDjo-a^ &(pt€p^^ifi, 9) xcb} 
,Xo^^ xa« ^vo'iaq ol vaT^q 
^7eX€0'«y. 



Just: and they found out the use of 
salt. 

FromMisor descended Taautus, who 
invented the writing of the first let- 
ters : him the Egyptians called Thoor, 
the Alexandrians Thoyth, and the 
Greeks Hermes. But from Sydyc 
descended the Dioscu ri, or Cahiri, or 
Cor ybant es, or Samothraces: these 
(he says) first built a ship complete. 

From these descended others, who 
were the discoverers of medicinal 
herbs, and of the cure of poisons and 
of charms. ■ 



Contemporary with these was one 
Elioun, called Hypsistus, (the most 
high); and his wife named Beruth, 
and they dwelt about Byblus. 

By these was begotten Epigeus or 
Autochthon, whom they > afterwards 
called Ouranus (Heaven) ; so * that 
from him that element, which is over 
us, by reason of its excellent beauty 
is named heaven : and he had a sister 
of the same parents, and she was 
called Ge (Earth), and by reason of 
her beauty the earth was called by the 
same name. , 

Hypsistus, the father of these, 
having been killed in a conflict with 
wild beasts, was consecrated, aiid his 
children offered libatioAs and sacri- 
fices unto him. : . 



Eytai 



dUv^< 



Uac/vIi/*^ 



» htt)^'^ Mont. Or. 
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rvjif rov varpoq afyi^Vy ay€tai 

S' "iXoy rh xa< Kp^Mv, xa2 
fi^TvXoy, xai AaywVf S^ ^tf^< 

Kai €( aXXA>y $^ yofMrSv 
O^payo< iroXX^v e^€ -ye- 
veov* Bf^' ica^ %aXcir«/yot/o'a 

iffot/o-ds ^xaxi^cy» oS^ xo^ ^- 
(TT^yai &Kk'^kuy» 'O he 

/tAcra jS/a^, (hre x«i ifio^Xtro 
hrwy^ xa) vXijo'icfi^wy adrg 
vdka dmjXX^rrrro, ^ir€Xt/- 

Tfti^af $MS^c/jp€(y. T^y S^ 

trvfAfAaxf»¥ aih^ o'vXXcfa- 
fi€yify* 

£{( &vbfa^ hi vpO€)^^¥ i 

yo(* (o2It^ 'y^p ^y o^ov 
ypafjt^Aorflfi) rhf ntaxipa 
Oipaafhy afu&y^taiy rtfiMpay 

Kpivov he y/yorrai ira2^c^, 
nep<r€^ MAI 'A^ijMf. 'H 
ficy ovy vp^Tfi tdp^eyoq ^re- 

xai 'EpjMOi; xaT€OXCiW< 
K^yo< ^x o-fBijpov fiKpmjy koI 
hopv* iira o 'EpfA^q rot( to5 



But Ouranus, succeeding to the 
kingdom of his fatheri contracted a 
marriage with his sister Ge, And had 
by her four sons, Ilus who is called 
Cronus, and Betylus, and Dagon, which cy 
signifies Siton (Bread-corn,) and 
Atlas. 

But by other wives Ouranus had 
'much issue ; at which Ge, being vexed 
and jealous of Ouranus, reproached 
him so that they parted from each 
other : nevertheless Ouranus returned 
to her, again by force whenever he 
thought proper, and having laid with 
her, again departed: he attempted 
also to kill the children whom he had 
by her; but Ge often defended her- 
self with the assistance of auxiliary 
powers. 



But when Cronus arrived at man's 
estate, acting by the advice and with 
the assistance of Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, who was his secretary, he opposed 
himself to his father Ouranus, that he 
might avenge the indignities which 
had been offered to his mother. 

And to Cronus were born children, 
Persephone Bnd Athena ; the former 
of whom died a virgin; but, by the 
advice (^Athena and Hermes, Crdnus 
made a scimitar and a spear of iron. 
Then Hermes addressed the allies of 
Cronus with magic words, and wrought 
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ffkobffe, xeu t^ jSo^iXciow 
SicB^laBro. idiXtff ^ h r^ 
fidxo )^ 4 €V€paarof rdu 

fi( y^fMy TJf dkCiySyi* rinr€t 
xa2 ex4Xf 0¥ A9ifJtJ9p$uJf» 

f «« ^<x/xi}$ Bijfiho»» Mer^ 

Rar^ Tot^rw tJ^J x^- 

Oi 8^ (r^^AfMX0k''l)^v rov 
Kpmv 'g^ffg^ II eircxX^dr);- 



in them a keen desire to make wur 
against Ouranus in behalf of Oe. And 
Cronus having thus overcome Ouranua 
IB battle, drove him from his kingdom, 
and succeeded him in the imperial 
power. In the battle was taken a well- 
beloved conci^bine of Ouranus who w^^ 
pregnant ; and Cronus bestowed her 
in marriage upon Dagon« and^ whilst 
she was with him, she was deUveted 
of the child which sh^ had conceived 
by Ouranus, and called his name De- 
marous. 



After these events Cronus sur- 
rounded his habitation with 9 wall, 
and founded Bybhis, the first city of 
Phoenicia. Afterwards Cronus havipg 
conceived a suspicion of his own bro^- 
tber Atlas, by the advice of Hermes^ 
threw him into a deep cavern jn the 
earthy and buried him. 

At this time the desciend^its of the 
Dioscuri, having built some light and 
other more complete ships, put to sea ; 
and being cast away over against 
Mojunt Cassius, there consecrated a 
temple. 

But the auxiliaries of Jlus, who is 
Cronus, were .called Eloekn, as it were, 
the allies of Cronus ; being so called 
after Cronus. And Cronus, having a 
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Ibiq) avrlv crtbvip^ hfXP^o-QkTo, 

xaJ T?? 4^X??> aiiroxfip tov 
7ra*S^< yeyofMvoqf impvjO'cy, 

itdvrai ntcvXvJx^au* &eot; t^v 
Kpovov yyafAi^Vm 

Xpivov he vpo'iiyro^ Odpatioq 
iv (pv^ rvyy(j&,v»yf hvyarepct 
atrrov irdp^evov 'Acrap-njv 
jMcd* €T€pov air^q ah€)\/l>Sy 

Toy Kpwov &v€\€7if xnctnsiiMsei' 
oiq xat k't^y h Kpovoq Utovpi" 
^/a( yafA.€r^q Sib€X(paq Aa-aq 
ivot'^a-oTo* Tvohq Be o O^pa- 
y0< i7ft<rrpar€^ei xar^ tov 
K^you Et(AapfA€vviv Koi Qpav 

Ta^a< iSonceiaa'ci[ji£voq i 

Oipoufli BaiTi^Xia, Xl^wi 

Kpov^ he iyeuovro diro 
'Arrd^vjq ^vyaripeq imr^ 
Tiravltfi ^ 'ApT^/xiSej' yta) 
TT^Aiv T^ aiVrff ytvavrai dtni^ 
"Piaq ipathei hcr^j Sv o 
juSraToq ufAM T^ yoea'et 
iupiipS^Vj' yial &vh Ai^q 
SrijXeiai* xcu icvl 'AoTciprifiq 
vaXiv oippeveq l^Oy Ilo^oq xai 
"Epaf. 



son called Sadidu s, dispatched him 
with his own sword^' because he held 
him in suspicibn, and with his own 
hand deprived his child of life* And 
in like manner he cut off the head of 
his own daughter, so that all the gods 
were astonished at the disposition of 
Cronus. 

But in process of time, whilst 
Ouranus was still in banishment, he 
sent his daughter Astarte, being a 
virgin, with two other of her sisters, 
Rhea and Dione, to cut off Cronus by 
treachery ; but Cr^onus took the dam- 
sels, and married them notwithstand- 
ing they were his own sisters. When 
Ouranus understood this, he sent 
Eimarmene and Hora with other 
auxiliaries to make war against Cro- 
nus : but Cronus gained the affections 
of these also, and detained them ^th 
himself. Moreover, the god Ouranus 
devised Baetulia, contriving stones that 
moved as having life. 

And by Astarte Cronus had seven 
daughters called Titanides, or Arte- 
mides ; by Rhea al^ he had seven 
sons, the youngest of whom was con- 
secrated from his birth ; also by Dione 
he had daughters; and by Astarte 
again he had two other sons, Pothos 
and Eros. 



• IximrK^x^*** St. 
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*0 ^ Aoyctfy ivti^ cJ^pe 

Z^i *Ap6rpioi» 

hxeJff yJa rSv Tiravl^ew 
avH^^ovo'a y€wf to» * AotcXij- 

^ Ti€p9lqk* Kpev^ rp^i^ 
«a»Se<9 K^M)^ ifAwyvfAOf rf 

' Kar^ Tot/Tov^ yiyovrat 
UAinrof xo) Ti^y xa) Nt}- 

Tov IIoyTov jiverobi 2i$d$y. ^ 
xod* {n[€pPtiKyiv c^^y/a^ 
vp<$Ti7 u/EAVoy 9^8^( e2^^» xa2 

Tf $e Li^iMtpovyri yty€Tai 
MfX/xa^e< J xa^ 'Hpax?^(> 

£«Ta fT^X^y O^poy^^ iroXe- 
jKfr Iloyrf I xa2 ^Ivoo^sIk^ Ai]- 
[Aapwyrt vporri^erau* hmo't 
Tf Iloyry Avffiapovif rpi- 
90vrai T€ "f airlk o Hiyroq' 
Be Avifiaptniq (jnrfii ^wriav 
vfiSaro* 

Erct ^rptaxoa^fhevrip^ 
'nji iavTov jiparrja-eeo^ xai 
pavihsUt^f h IXo^ TOVT* Icrth 
c Kp^po^ (Hpaifhv rlv ftaripa 

7c/^9 ita} Xafiiy ^o%c//}My 
iKTe/4»€i adrov r& oBota 



And Dagon, aftet be had found out ^r.u/^*.J. , //: 
bread-corn, and the plough| was called 
Zeus Arotrius. 

To Sydyc, who was called the just, 
one of the Titanides bare Asclepius ; 
and to Cronus there were bom also in 
Persea three sons, Cronus bearing the 
same name with his father, and Zeus 
Belus, and Apollo. 



Contemporary with these were Pon- 
tus, and T3rphon, and Nereus the 
father of Pontus: from Pontus de- 
scended Sidon, who by the excellence 
of her singing first invented the hymns 
of odes or praises : and Poseidon, 

But to Demarous was born Meli- 
carthus , who is also called Heracles. 

Ouranus then made war against 
Pontus, but afterwards relinquishing 
• the attack he attached himself to De- 
mf^rous, when Demarous invaded 
Pontus : but Pontus put him to flighty 
and Demarous vowed a sacrifice for 
his escape. 

In the thirty-second year of his 
power and reign, Ilus, who is Cronus, 
having laid an ambuscade for his 
father Ouranus in a certain place si<^ 
tuated in the middle of the earth, when 
he had got him into his hands dis- 
membered him over against the foun- 



* napcUtf. Vig. Col. 
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po^, xa) inn/iprio'^yi a^ov rl 

rl OkifML tZv mMcsp ^ ri^ 

jStara^ xa) ^^X^ Tot^ov ^- 
xivr«i T« Xfl}phy* 

(n^^iy fie avyypeufuhi 

Xeywy.) 'Atrrdpryi 8e ^ fte- 
yimiy Mti Zd^f AvjiAapwii 

raiSpov' vepufoa-rovaa Sc t^v 
oiwAfJyifiyt elpey itiponrrni 
SborjepOf* tv ytai AafeKifAeififi h 
T</^ TiJ ay/ft yfia'fib^UptaffM. 

rify * A/^ptlbSfTiJiy Aau Xffyourc. 

Tigi' olxocyiftci^y rg 'A^ipff rg 

Aol/xai; $€ yfWiMJfw %eti ^o- 
^Sf« Toy ietvToS (Minywi vt» 
Kpivo^ Oipayf %atpi oXt- 
4(ap7ro7> xoi t^ oZBoSa v€fii- 

XQ^( a/A «^r^ 0rv/(/Adexov( 
jc«Ta<'97Kc^a'0E(* xa} /urr* «^ 



tains and rivers. There Ouranus was 
consecrated, and his spirit was sepa* 
rated, and the blood of his p^rts 
flowed into the fountains and the 
waters of the rivers; and the place, 
which was the scene of this transac- 
tion, is shewed even to this day. . 

(Then our historian, after iome 
other things, goes on thus :) But 
Astarte called the greatest, and De- 
marous named 2ieus, and Adodus who 
is entitled the king of gods, reigned 
over the country by the .consent of 
Cronus : and Astarte put upon her 
head, as the mark of her sovereignty, 
a bull's liead : »id travelling about the 
habitable world, she found a star fell- 
ing durough the air, which she took 
up, and consecrated in the holy island 
of Tyre : and the Phoenicians say that 
Astarte is the same as Aphrodite. 

Moreover, Cronus visiting the dif- 
lerent regions of habitable world, gave 
to his daughter Athena the kingdom 
oi Attica : and when there happened 
a plague with a great mortality, Cro- 
nus ofiered up his only begotten son 
as a sacrifice to his Either Ouranus, 
and circumcised himself, and conq^*- 
led his allies -to do the same : and not 
long afterwards he consecrated after 
his death another of his sons, cdled 



* affTtffav, Bocll. 
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«oXt ^poy Qi^rdv teu^ Anh 

Toy $e Twhoif tuu TiXadraaMi 

BtfjSXoy fAcv 1^ voX<y ^e^ * 
BoaXr/di, t§ Ka« A«^y]i) 

xoi Ka^poif ^Aypheuf re 
KOI aAiCvo'iVy o» xai Il^yrot; 
XcAf/esya cf< Tr^y Bif^^y 

T0( fjufMio'dfAevoi rhf Otpwi^y 
itfy dr«flfy o4«i$ K^you 're xa2 

T^ttatw To^{ Zcpo2»< T»y o^oi- 

fiaartkMia^f tfifutra tcWo^ 
& rmv ifAfitf^T^iMf itat tSv 

vrtpit riavafa' h^ fM¥ &^ 
Irr^/icyayM SI &i i^ifA€ifa$ 
I^ ^ ^^fJ^w ^y, lt€^ 

iypfifyopv^ hiuiA&ra* ko^ ivl 
rSy Trrepup ifMiu^y Sri ^fcya- 
%gBuifjuein^ firraro xa2 Itt^- 
fftcyo^ oyeirai^o* Tor^ $c 
Xonreri^ ^mZ^ ^ htdar^ 
vrep^fAora M rwy Vjuu^yy <v( 



Mutb, whom he had by Rhea ; this 
(Muth) the Phoeiucians esteem the 
same as Death and Pluto. 



After these things, Cronus gave the 
city of Byblus to the goddess Baaltis» 
which is Dione, and Berytus to Posei* 
don, and to the Caberi who were hus- 
bandmen and fishermen: and they 
consecrated the remains of Pontus at 
Berytus. 

But before these things the god 

Taautus, having pourtrayed Ouranus, 

represented also the countenances of 

the gods CronuSi and Dagon, and the 

sacred characters of the elements. He 

contrived also for Cronus the ensign 

of his royal power, having four eyes 

in the parts before and in the parts 

behind, two of them closing as in 

sleep; and upon the shoulders four 

wings, two in the act of flying, and 

two reposing as at rest. And the 

symbol was, that Cronus whilst he slept 

was watching, and reposed whilst he 

was awake. And in like manner with 

respect to the wings, that he was fly-* 

ing whilst he rested, yet rested whilst 

he flew. But for the other gods there 

were two wings only to each upon his 

shoulders, to intimate that they flew 

under the controul of Cronus ; and 



• Ty l»t«. Or. 
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0T« dvj awimrayTo r$ K^vy* 

Tov yjyeiMnyierrdrov vot/y xa» 

'EX^fi)y Se a K/»oyo^ c/^ 
NoTOu %fl$pay, avao'cof rrjv 

^a;^ j^ao'/Xcfoy o^j^ yeytjrai. 
Tavra $6 (<^o'<) vpSroi 

Tewra. vdvra o 9aj9/(vyp( 
voTf ntf^TQf rSy ouit euSvoq 
yeyov^Tuif ^ivlvwv Upotftdrni^ 
StKKifyop^a'aq roTq re ^»uo'«xoiV 
xa^ xoo7Aixor(; vd^ea-tv iu^a" 
fAiSaq fcapibome ToTq opywo't 
inal TcXer^y xar^^p^ovo'i irpo- 
fp^atq* ol hi T^y Tt/i^y aS^^eiy 
Ix vecvroq iviyoowref, retq 
avrav hu^^atq vapebua-aif 
Koi ro7i lirct0'^xTo<(* ay eXf 
^y xac lo'tptif Tftly rpiofy ypxyt.^ 
yu&V6S¥ tipervify ^$€\0^^ Xya 
irotT icp^w fAeroyofAov^tyrof 
.#o/ycxo$» 



there were also two wings upon the. 
head, the one as a symbol of the 
intellectual part» the minda and the 
other for the senses. 

» 

And Cronus visiting the country of 
the south, gave all Egypt to the god 
Taautus, that it might be his king- 
dom. 

These things, says he, the Caberi, 
the seven sons of Sydyc, and their 
eighth brother Asclepius, first of all 
set down in the records in obedience 
to the commands of the god Taautus. 

All these things the son of Thabion^ 
the first Hierophant of all among the 
Phoenicians, allegorized and mixed up 
with the occurrences and accidents of 
nature and the world, and delivered 
to the priests and prophets, the super- 
intendants of the mysteries : and they,^ 
perceiving the rage for these allego-^ 
ries increase, delivered them to their 
successors, and to foreigners : of whom 
one was Isiris, the inventor of thd 
three letters, the brother of Chna who 
is called the first Phoenician. — Euseb, 
Prcep, Evan. lib. I. c. 10. 



OP THE MYSTICAL SACRIFICE OP THE FHOSNICIANS. 



ES^of vpf ToTq 'KoKouoTq iy It was the custom among the an- 
ra7i fAeydKauq ovfA^paTq rSv cients, in times of great calamity, in 
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Mi fjuftrraiiSq, Kpiifoq roLnw^ 

ToS pint TeXevri^ c}< r^ t^ 
Kp^nwf • dvrifa Kodiepal^eUf 

€T« xa2 n;y ndkovfUyw nsafit > 
ri xairaaiMvaa'di/uifo^ Kart* 



order to prevent the ruin of all, for the 
rulers of the city or nation to sacrifice 
to the avenging deities, the most be- 
loved of their children as the price of 
redemption : they who were devoted 
for this purpose were offered mysti- 
cally. For Cronus, whom the Phoe- 
nicians call D, and who after his death 
was deified and instated in the planet 
which bears his name, when king» 
had by a nymph of the country called 
Anobret an only son, who on that ac- 
count is styled leoud, for so the Phoe- 
nicians still call an only son: and 
when great dangers firom war beset 
the land he adorned the altar, and in- 
vested this son with the emblems of 
royalty, and sacrificed him; — Euseb. 
Prcep. Evan, lib. I. c 10. — ^lib. IV. 
c. 17. 



OF THE SERPENT. 



fiCT^ avrlv al^i^ ^ofytxtq T€ 
%al Aly^vrtou vMViMirtK^ 
TOBToy yitp r^ ^So¥ v&mronf 



Taautus first attributed something 
of the divine nature to the serpent and 
the serpent tribe ; in which he was 
followed by the Phoenicians and Egyp- 
tians. For this animal was esteemed 
by him to be the most inspirited of 
all the reptiles, and of a fiery nature ; 



* lA or IXu(. Manhaiii. Bry. Fab.— Israel Boch. Seal. 
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«oB«y re xa) X^ipSpf ^ il^XXov 
Tiy^ r«y e{a^e»| ^{ & t^ 

T^ vo^/oy IXixoeiBciV exec 

/rdxp^ xa2 voXt;%^vM$TaToy 

/bccyoy r^ 'fipobf yed^ciy, oXX^ 
xff} o^CS^iffiif ^iriB^eo'^du f«e/- 
^ya v^<^vx€« xa2 lif€ihitv rl 
ttpi^fAiim/ fUrpw 9\iip^ta^f 

^y reuq Upeu^ IfM^m a^lq J 
Tdavto^ Hariroit ypeujiaTq* 
di^ xa2 iv tepoif TouTO r^ 
§»«y xa2 ^y fAvmipUi^ ov^ 



inasmuch as it exhibits an incredible 
celerity, moving by its spirit without 
either handsi or feet, or any of those 
external members, by which other 
animals effect their motion. And in 
its progress it assumes a variety of 
forms, moving in a spiral course, and 
darting forward with whatever degree 
of swiftness it pleases. It is moreover 
long-lived, and has the quality not 
only of putting off its old age, and as- 
suming a second youth, but of receiv* 
ing at the same time an augmentation 
of its size and strength. And when it 
has fulfilled the appointed measure of 
its existence, it consumes itself; as 
Taautus has lidd down in the sacred 
books ; upon which account this animal 
is introduced in the sacred rites and 
mysteries. — Etueb» Pr€Bp, £i;an.lib. I. 
c. 10. 
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BEROSSUS : 



FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 



OF THE COSMOGONY AND DELUGE. 



BHPOXSOS 8c ^y tJ v^^ 

rSv Baj3vX«y<aK»y ipvia't 76- 
yco'd^ai jMcy avrh ytar^ 
'AX^fccydpoy roy ♦»X/irirov rv,y 

XSy ly "Rapvkuvi ^X^d'co'-* 
NJ^of /ucT^ iroXX^( ivifjii'Miotq 
ofgh irSv icov dnrcp fdvpid^onf 
U* «€p<c%oi^o-a< %p^yoy* we- 
pifX^iy $6 T^$ Sbfoypoupiiq 'f 
lffr$pCa( inpi rov oipcufov yial 
^f/Xda-ffTji xa2 icpurcyov^ai 
Ha) Pcwikim xa2 T»y xar' 

Ka2 itpSkoy fMv tvpt BapV' 
^>^«vt T^y ^d-i xero-Sroi 
^v2 roil T(yptboi xat E^p^^rov 

'Kvpdiff &yp(wq xa« x^id'^^ 
Ka} <^y§ xai o^d-a/Aoy II 
xa2 T^( ^y To7( IXco'i ^0^- 



Berossvs, in the first book of his 
history of Babylonia, informs us that 
'he lived in the age of Alexander the 
son of Philip. And he mentfons that 
there were written accounts, preserved 
at Babylon with the greatest care, 
comprehending a period of above fif- 
teen myriads of years : and that these 
writings contained histories of the 
heaven and of the sea ; of the birth 
of mankind; and of the kings, and of 
the memorable actions which they had 
achieved. 

And in the first place he describes 
Babylonia as a country situated be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates : 
that it abounded with wheat, and bar- 
ley, and ocrus, and sesame ; and that 
in the lakes were produced the roots 
called gongae, which are fit for food. 



* UxtimirrM Go.— Ducentis et qiundecim. Eu. Ar. 

t Go. m. inserts xo). ' % Ba^vKw^fav Go. 

§ ^^0^ Vttlg. — Eu. Ar. inserts, lenteiD, pulse. || vtaoLfi^v Go. 
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rofSraq npi^aTf, ylnv^oi Se 

Xoiora &}ipibpva xat ix^ijaf 

XijMyara. ctyat Se a^r^^ t^ 

&yt^pd re xat axapvai rdt 

3pcjy^ re xa< cf^^a.'f 

'£y ^ 'rg BaPv^MPi mXh 

&70^€^ySv naroiKvia'dyruy r^y 
XaX^oMU/* ^y Sc aCrol^^ 

'£y $6 rf vp^ry iviavrf 
^vqvou hi n^q ipv^paq ^a- 
TJio'aviq yiark rov ifMpoZrra 
TMToy T^ BapvXuyi^ ^ov 
&<f»p€wv'!l^ oifOfAMTi *Cldyyifpff 
yiol^e^q na\ 'AvoKkSbapoq la"" 
Topifio'e, rl fjiiv oA^y cSfAob 
€Xoy|| «X^i?oj, ^0 §€ T^y 
neipaK^v vapavufnmvTav aX" 
Krjv xe^aX^y diroxd^TO) t^^ 
Tov Zx^ifo^ x€^aX?j, xa< 

potrntf^umtaq Se ^x t^^ ot;pa( 

^Moy^y ia/^p^soVf r^y Sc eWya 
a^o? eri xai ySy htMpvXdo'- 



and in respect to nutriment similar to 
barley. That there were also palm 
trees and apples, and a variety of 
fruits ; fish also and birds, both those 
which are merely of flight, and those 
which frequent the lakes. He adds, 
that those parts of the country which 
bordered upon Arabia, were without 
water, and barren ; but that the parts 
which lay on the other side were both 
hilly and fertile*] 

At Babylon there was (in these 
times) a great resort of people of 
various nations, who inhabited Chal- 
daea, and lived in a lawless manner 
like the beasts of the field. 

In the first year there appeared, 
from that part of the Erythraean sea 
which borders upon Babylonia, an 
animal destitute§ of reason, by name 
Oannes, whose whole body (according 
to the account of Apollodorus) was 
that of a fish; that under the fish's 
head he had another head, with feet 
also below, similar to those of a man, 
subjoined to tlfe fish's tail. His voice 
too, and language, was articulate and 
human ; and a representation of him 
is preserved even to this day. 



• Sc.—lff^Uff^09. Vulg. t Go.--«^of a Vulg. 
§ Endowed with Bry. — Terribilcm feram Eu. Ar. 
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furic T0y dv^puveaVf o^€- 
f/Ja¥* rpwp^ qr/M0'<^p^/Acyoy* 
vapaJbi^vcu re ro7f Saf*^p^TCOtq 
ypotfAfAdruv xa2 fjiMKrvnAdrav • 

TCf/j/ay, xa) «^X€«y (rvye<x<(r- 
fio^( 'I' ytal UpSy tbpiScreii, not) 
POfMoy elmiY^iq <xa) y€w 
fMrpiouf hbdoTLeiiff .Ka< fficep" 
fAora xa\ ytapvap avtfayvy^i 
^o$6ixyi/ya<y ytal cwihu^ 
'gdmra rSb vp^^ yifuptta-iv 
^trfptovra jS/oi/ij! vapa^itovai 
roTf ia/^puiroif, avl te rov 
yjplwu huiifw Qi^w aXXo vc- 
piVff^y €ip€\f^ou* rdu S^ 
jXAu St^oyrof ta ^e?oy tov- 
Toy} ^Cl^anvpf Sx/yai qr^iy (/$ 
T^ ^tilXao'O'ayy xa2 r^^ yinc- 
TOf cy TJf TreX^^et § ^laiTav" 
dai* etyai Totp airv^ || afi/i^t-' 
pMf, ta^epov 3^ (patijvai 
xa« rre^ ^va SfcoMs rot^r^,^ 
Tcp} a» hf Tiji rSv PourtXeenf 
&»aypa4p^ ^0*1 $)jX^o'€iy* 



This Being was accustomed to pass 
the day among tnen ; but took no food 
at that season ; and he gave them an 
insight into letters and sciences, and 
arts of every kind. He taught them 
to construct cities, to found temples, 
to compile laws, and explained to them 
the principles of geometrical know- 
ledge. He made them distinguish the 
seeds of the earthy and shewed them 
how to collect the fruits ; in short, he 
instructed them in every thing which 
could tend to soften manners and 
humanize their lives. From that time^ 
nothing material h as been jidd ed by_ 
way^ of improvement to his inatmcg 
tions. And when the sun had set, this 
Being Oannes, retired again into the 
sea, and passed the night in the deep; 
for he was amphibious. Afber this 
tbere appeared other animals like 
Oannes, of which Berossus proposes 
to give an accouni when he comes to 
the history of the kings. Moreover 
Oannes wrote concerning the genera- 
tion of mankind ; and of their civil 



polity ; and the following is the pur- 
Tw 8^ *Qdyyviv iKp\ yey^a^, port of what he said : 

itapa^wou Toyde Toy kiyov 
ToTq oai^p^votf, 

T&€ff^ai ifnia^l XP^yoy, ^y 



timt, ncu h roikot^ 5*** 



'* There was a time in which there 
existed nothing but darkness and an 
abyss of waters, wherein resided most 



^ 



• /ti}O0/Ja» Go. f Go. m.'^ffwuxtfffi^g Go. — ffwuftxtfffAWs A. 
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Siii^peavovf yotp hmepauf 
yevyri^^vcu, hUv^ 5c mom tc- 

xe^ioX^C. he 3t^, avhpeiav re 
xaV yv^avMiavy xa2 .ai$o7^ 
Tc SiO'o-^,!{! appey xai ^)}Xv* 
xal Mpovf iof^pavovq rohq 

Tot( Be tk 07r/(jft) ftiv § /m^ 
tienavy ta hi efAvpoff^ev av- 
^pSiruVy ot( <inroxcyTat;^ov$ 
T^v {$cay eiyat. ^woyoi^dr^yat 
$€ xai raijpovf ^v^f^uv xe- 
<pa>Mi . exoyra? xa) / xt;ya; 

rerpaffuiJidroviy ovpaq /%- horses also with the heads of dogs : 
^0^11 ^x Tuv ovKT^ev fMpSv jmen too and other animals, with the 
€xovT(Z(ixa< fwaov^ wvoMipd- heads and hodies of horses and the 

tails of fishes. In short, there were 
creatures in which were combined the 
limbs of every species of animals. In 
addition to these, fishes, reptiles, ser- 
pents, with other monstrous animals, 
which assumed each other's shape.and 
countenance. Of all which were pre- 
served delineations in the temple of 
Belus at Babylon. 



hideous beings, which were produced 
of a tw o-fold principle. . There > ap- 
peared men, some of whom were fur- 
nished with two wings, others with 
four, and with two faces. They had 
one body but two heads : the one that 
of a man, the other of a woman : and 
likewise in their several t>rgans both 
male and female. Other human figures 
were to be seen with the legs and 
horns of goats : some had horses' feet :; 
while others united the hind quarters, 
of a horse with the body of a man, 
resembling in shape the hippocen- 
taurs. Bulls likewise were bred there 
with the heads of men;\and dogs with 
fourfold bodies, terminated in their 
extremities with the tails of fishes : 



Xotf, {yial Siy\rpehov^y I not 
tr€fa XJua wtpotK^q [Mv xa) 
o'^fAara tway e^oyraN^ 
oipicq $6 iy^^oiv* xai OAXa 
$6 . tfioa icavrdhaitoy ^vjpiuy 
fAoptp^f €)(flvTa> fpp^i hi TOt/- 
TOff tx^tjaq xai IfFser^ xa< 
o^6<( xai aXXa tfiia vKeloya 
^avjJMO^^ xai vapviXKayfAiva 
Ta< o4^ei( i^XKriXonf c^oyra* ay 
xai raq ctxoya^ ey r^ tqv . 
B^jXov ya$ i^yafietar^ai,** 

• j 8<o(pu«rf R ich.-- ^«^u«rg Sc, — aJro^owf Mac. 
X iiTTTot, Go. — duas quoque naturas. Eu. Ar. 
§ xa) ra fih Maut Go. m. 
II Eu.— «x^«iP Vul^. ij tx^vTOLi A. 
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ywaixa ^ wofMM 'OfMpmta,*'^' 

o^Xijy)}* o2^T»f S^ tSv oXow 
oiweoTtpcorttfjr ivoufe^^ovra 

/KCff^Vy xai T^ ficy ^/uuoi; a^ 

iffAtav odpcof^, nal rk iv 
a&T^ ^Sa d^toattcrou. aXXtj- 
f^piwq $e ^i2<ri tovto v&pv^ 

orro( Tov vtxmr^^ nai ^t^wy ^y 
o^y <ycy6yyi}f«ey»y,rrot;r6yl}!!|[ 
Toy d^eoy £l^)eXery r^y lav- 
rot; §§ x€^X^9 xol T^ ^vey 
a7|pia|||| Tot( iSXXevf d'eot^ 
ifvpaa-ai t^ 7^, xai $iairX^- 
(rcu Tdw J fliy3rp«$»W5' 8«* ^^ 
yecpoif( Tc elyai xai tppw^a^uq 
Sre/oK f*€Texe»y^oy Be B^Xoy, 
«y A/a fu^effMnn^wwi^ jtAco-oy 
rtfAoyra rh aytho^ ;(»^/(ra« 
Tijy xai t^^y^ cl«* aXXo^Xvy, 
ica» htaraSai roy )Ma-/MV' rit 
te Xfiia 0^ iveyKorra r^y rov 



The person, who presided over 
them, was a woman named Omoroca ; 
which in the Chaldaean language is 
Thalatth;§ in Greek Thalassa, the 
sea ; but which might equally be in- 
terpreted the Moon . All things being 
in this situation, Belus came, and cut 
the woman asunder : and of one half 
of her he formed the earth, and of the 
other half the heavens; and at the 
same time destroyed the animals 
within her.** All this (he says) was 
an allegorical description of nature. 
For, the whole universe consisting of 
moisture, and animals being conti- 
nually generated therein, jj&ie deity 
above-mentioned took off his own 
head : upon which the other gods 
mixed the blood, as it gushed out, 
with the earth ; and from thence were 
formed men. On this account it is 
that they are rational, and partake of 
divine knowledge."] This Belus, by 
whom they signify Jupiter,*** divided 
the darkness, and separated the 
Heavens from the Earth, and reduced 
the universe to order. But the ani- 
mals, not being able to bear the pre- 
valence of light, died. Belus upon 



* «!pX" ^0- t OfAOf&xot Go. — OfA6gka Sc. — Marcaja Eu. Ar. 

X i^ry. Go. § Thalaatha Eu. Ar. 

II Sc — fi9^»g/iiivtC»Tou Vulg. ^ Eus. Ar. omits. 

•• " In the abyss." Bry. — " Which had composed her empire.*' Fab. 
— quae in ipsa erant Eu. Ar. 

ff A. — Sc— yuii» (pufftoKoygter^oa Go. XX '^'^'f**'^ Sc. 

§§ oairiis Go. m. || || ao^a Go. f ^ hk Go.— S<\ Sc 

••» Dis Bry.— Dis or Pluto Fab.— Dios Eu. Ar. 
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ifviiMV you Kapvicp^poy KfXev- 
trcu 4vt rSv d^culv t^v Kc^aX^ 
a^'kiyri iavrtSi rf Avop^ 
pv&Tt atfAart (jivpaia'au T^y 

Tpy ^cpa <p4p€ty' &vor€)Jcrat 
he rev B^Xoy xa< aa^pa tmu 
^ov YJxL atk'iytpf ytai toI( 
ir^vTf ttKouvv^Ta^. (ravrd ipvn' 
a-iv "j" noXvfo-Tw^ 'AXcfay- 
$^d( T^y B'iptao'O'oy iv t^ 
«p»Tp <fd^0Tce*y.J) 

Sexa pao'tXeti ray Xa^^aiay 
%ai Toy xpo''^^ '^^ ^wrtkeiai 
airaVf o-dpwf Ixaroy eiKOO'iy, 
^01 irSy fAvpid^af reararapoi" 
Koyra rpcTa xat $i^o %<X<a$a() 
lv( rot) KaraKKva-fMu,^ Xe- 
•ycf 7^p ^ a^l^ 'AX^fay$po< 
<&( ^ir^ T^< ype^f rSy XaX- 
da/tfy au^f( vapa%arwy &vo 
rav II iv^Tov paa-iXiu^'Ap^d- 
Tov ^vt Tov ^cKaroy XeyofAcvoy 
vap*avTo7^ U^ov^pov otruq' 

'Apt^Tov he r€X€VT^(ravTOf^ 
rl» vfty a&Tov B/o"ot^poy** 
PaartXevtrai a-dpovq oktokou- 
$€xa* ^ir)*!"!" roijTov yAyav 



this, seeing a vast space unoccupied, 

though by nature fruitful, commanded 

one of the gods to take off his head, 

and to mix the blood with the earth ; 

and from thence to form other men 

and animals, whi(!h should be capable 

of bearing the air.* Belus formed 

also thQ stars, and the sun, and the 

moon, and the five planets. (Such, 

according to Polyhistor Alexander, is 

the account which Berossus gives in 

his first book.) 

(^yi. 43a tec. 

(In the second book was contained 
the history of the ten kings of the 
Chaldaeans, and the periods of the 
continuance of each reign, which con- 
sisted collectively of an hundred and 
twenty sari, or four hundred -and. 
thir ty-two thousanj y^ars : reaching 
to the time of the Deluge. For Alex- 
ander, enumerating the kings from 
the writings of * the Chaldasans, af);er 
the ninth Ardates, proceeds to the 
tenth, who is called by themXisuthrus, 
in this manner :) 

Afler the death of Ardates, his son 
Xisuthrus reigned eighteen sari. In 
his time happened a great Deluge ; 
the history of which is thus described. 



• Light Bry. f Go. om. (pnan. 

§ Avapipei Go. m. || Go. ora. to5 
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yeypdifAeu'* t^ r^ Xiyw 
Th tihfw hrt&rdmra ^^Ofay 

yfofA/Adrm^f rndsftw df^ 

fMft^ rSif (fvyy&mv %oi 6i»c^ 
ytuJmf ^ikuy' lAtvhat, d^ 

PaXuy d< Ko) ^« ktrpit 

firpticicdjMttifW wkth^ ipa^ 

'Efi^ ro6< duoi^f* iiidfAMvcuf 
Mfdnoi^ dya9k ytvMcu, 
t^ d* &d 'gapoMO^ayta vtsu* 
'miyria-carra ay(d^ tl f*4» 
fMpuif ortMtw virtty rl Sc 

dcUf Kol ywa7na %a^ tw^a 
xa2 Tvbi dvay%aUo^ ifklXiv^ 

TtPOfjianv 8^ rot; x«ra- 



The Deity, Cronus , appeared to him 
in a vision, and warned him that upon 
the fifteenth day of the month Daesius 
there would be a flood, by wliidi man- 
kind would be destroyed. He there- 
fore enjoined him to write a history 
of the beginning, procedure, and con- 
clusion of all things ; and to bury it 
in the city of the Sun at Sippara ; and 
to build a vessel, and take with him 
into it hift friends and relations; and' 
to convey on board every thing neces^ 
sary to sustain ^e, together with all 
the different animals, both birds and 
quadrupeds, and trust himself fear- 
lessly to the deep. Having asked 
the Deity, whither he was to sail? he 
was answered,1[ " To the Gods:" 
upon tviiieh he ofiered up a prayer 
for the good of mankind. He then 
obeyed the divine admonition: and 
built a vessel five stadia in length, and 
tsg in breadth.. Into this he put 
every thing which he had prepared ; 
and last of all conveyed into it his 
wife, his children, and his friends. 



After the flood had been upon the 






X ip^eif^atodas Go. 

II Se--lt(rirApotg Dind.~^jpaii8 Eu. Ar. 
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^1^ ivpQvra ot^c toto» Sirov 

irXo7oy. tov ■ $c BArovd^pov 
v^^y /MCT^ T<ya( yjfUpaf 
a(l>t€yai rat tfvta' ravra 
^ vdXtv €lq r^y yavy i)^€ty 
roh^ • lei^q verniyMfAeyw^ 
eXfivrai ri h^ rplroy &tf)€' ' 
^iyra 0^ ct< iT^^Ty cl( to 
TrWoy. T^ $€ B/o'ot^poy 
^yyoij^^yai ^y^y ityawetpviviyeu, 
SteXoyTa tc Twy tov vX^fw 
pettlwy fAipOi ri ytai tboyra 
orpoo'oxcfXay t^ vXotoy tpet 
Tiy\ iKpifyat /Atrdi 'njq yvycU" 
xo( HLot t^( KfvyaTpoi uta) 
rov ytvptpyvjTov vpaaywy^o'ay' 
Tct T^y yiy xa2 PayL^y ibpv 
^dfA€yoy xa< ^vo'tdcayra 
roiq^€o7q yeyic^ai fMra rSy 
hiPdyruy rov qrXoiou iufteanj, 
To^'^ $€ viPQiAe^ayraq iv 
rf vXo/f) fJLri €mop€vofA4yuy 
i^y v€p) Toy B/irov^poy ^x- 
Pdrraq'f ^rjreTy aMy M 
cyifjMToq j9o«yTa<.]|[ t^ he 
B/o'ovd'poy at^Toy fAcy a^rori; 
o^K €Ti i<jj^riyah <fw^ $6 ^x 
TOV SUpoq ytvio'^fat xeXfi;ov-> 
a-ay ^q heoy a^ovq tlycu 



earthy and was in time abated, Xisu- 
thrus sent out birds from the ves- 
sel ; which, not finding any food, nor 
any place whereupon they might rest 
their feet, returned to him again* • 
Afler an interval of some days, he 
sent them forth a second time ; and 
they - now returned . with their feet 
tinged with mud. He made a trial a 
third time with these birds ; but they 
returned to him no more : from whence 
he judged that the surface of the 
earth had appeared above the waters. 
He therefore made an opening in the 
vessel, and upon looking out found 
that it was stranded upon the side of 
some mountain ; upon which he im- 
mediately quitted it with his wife, his 
daughter, and the pilot. Xisuthrus 
then paid his adoration to the earth : 
and having constructed an altar, of- 
fered sacrifices to the gods, and, with 
those who had come out of the vessel 
with him, disappeared. 

They, who remained within, find- 
ing that their companions did not re- 
turn, quitted the vessel with many 
lamentations, and called continually 
on the name of Xisuthrus. Him they 
saw no more ; but they could distin- 
guish his voice in the air, and could 
hear him admonish them to pay due 
regard to religion ; and likewise in- 



* T^y iguatv T«yob Sc. 
X jSowyrof Go. 
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^eoa-fPeTf yai vap* aMv* 
Si^ rrjv e^iPetQOf vope^a-^cu 
f*€T^ reav ^€Sy o<xi}(foyTa« 
T?; 5c oMif rtfMJi xa) Tvpf 
ywanut airw xa* t^v ^w- 
yoTtpa xa< r^v Ku^pytfrupt 

OTi ^t^oyrai vd^v elf Ba- 
pv>£yaf iftal &f (tf*aprai at' 
Tor^ ix 'Stvsdpeoy ^XofAcyoi^ 
T^ yp ti fAiAara haJJavvai to7^ 

^ y(fipa *ApiA€»iai ivrL rot( 
5e eoMda-arva^ raa/ra'f ^^ai 
Tc To?< d'€or<; Hal teptH «o- 

Tot; $€ «\o^v roi^oi; xaro- 
xXidr<Wo(§ ^y Tg 'Apficy/jt 
ertfAtpoi Till ^y Tor$ Ke^xw- 
pa/«y i^«<r« t?< 'kpi^viaq 
hiaiuif€tyf xa/ riyo^ ^o toS 

aa^etkrWpyjpSiarSHou Se o^V 
«fe$ Tol'^ in^orpovtao'fMiSq, 
i>AwTa^ oh ro&rw^ elf Bo-. 
Pv)^a rd T€ ^ liwsdpw ** 
7f4w*«Taff a3«/)t^£a< xaJ 
«^K woXXA^ xT^Soyxa^JJ 
xa* fc^A Suf^pvtraiMvovf v6i>m 
HvYftUrai -r^y Baj9yX«ya. 



formed them that it was upon account 
of his piety that he was translated to 
live with the gods ; that his wife and 
daughter, and the pilot, had obtained 
the same honour. To this he added, 
that they should return to Babylonia ; 
and, as it was ordained, search for the 
writings at Sippara, which they were ^ 

j^ maV^ Vnnyn »/i all may^fa'mj^' more- 
over that the place, wherein they then 
were, was the land of Armenia. The 
rest having heard these words, offered 
sacrifices to the gods; and taking 
a circuit, journeyed towards Baby- 
lonia. 

The vessel being thus stranded in 
Armenia, some part of it yet remains 
in the Corcyrsean \ mountains of Ar- 
menia; and the people scrape off the 
bitumen, with which it had been out- 
wardly coated, and make use of it by 
way of an alexipharmic and amulet. 
And when they returned to Babylon, 
and had found the writings at Sippara, 
they built cities, and erected temples : 
and Babylon was thus inhabited again. 
— Syncel. 'CAr(wi. 28. — Euseb, Chron. * 
5.8. 
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#^*«^PM^>^«B| 



OF THE CHALDiEAN KINGS. 



TATTA fwy o Bijpa»ivoc 

PaciyJa * "AKjupw in BajSw- 
yJSifoq yia>^euw"\ PatriKev' 
crau ^ v^ifmj^. ^}k«B> xof ««*• 

Toy fAvavfl^ 'Cl^yr^, to>< 
'AyyijSarroy, ^ t^( ip^p&(* 
(Svep 'AXi^aof^pof vpoXafi^p 

rea-a-apdycoura' 6 $e *Aj3t;$i}- 
y^f^ Tov** Wrf^ov 'Aw^- 
Borroy jmct^ a-dpovq etMO-tv e(') 
clra Mey^^Xapoyjy ^ Ilay- 

Z* o^of a-dpovq ^xTwxa/Scxa* 



This ia the history which Beroasus 
hass transmitted^ Uy -us. He. tells us 
that the Gxst king was Alorus of Ba- l) 
hylon, a Chaldseaa: he reigned ten 
sari: and afterwarda . Alaparus, and 2, 
Amelon who came from- Pantibiblon ; ^ 
then -Am meno n the Ckaldaean, m %'i 
whose time aj^aited .the Musanis 
Oannes the Annedotus from the Ery- ' 
thraean sea. (But Alexander Pdy- 
histor anticipating- the event; has said 
that he appeared ki tibe first year; 
but ApoUodorus says that it was 
after forty sari ; Abydenus, however, 
makes the sfiGQ^d Annedotus appear 
after twenty-six sari.) Then suc^ 
ceeded Mcgalarus. from the city of ^ ^ 
Pantihihlon ; and he reigned eighteen 
sari : and after him Daonus the shep- ^ ^ 
herd from Pantibiblon reigned ten 



* fiafftXliiiv Go. 
§ Almelon. Eu. Ar. 
•• ri Go. 
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%ott fi€Tot rovrov Adcufw vof 

rovrov vaKiv (fnjor) (pMn^vai ix, 

rov rvjv atJr^v roiig avu €XOvra 

&v^pSncovi [Aiity, elra ap^M* 
Euc$e$ £ a%Q»j ^ ^k IlavTijS/jS- 
XaW) xa) ^aa-ikeuffai cdpovq 
OKrentai^CMt* es) ro'Cxov <fnj- 
ah aXXov i^av^vai Iy. ry^^ 
tpv^pSiq ^oKdo'Cv^q tfMtov 
xarh T^y ly^^oq vpof ait^pa- 
Toy IA$iv, ^ ovoyLQk '03d^x»y. j[ 
rovrov^ $e ^ert mdyta^ r^ 
VKO *Cldifyov x€^0(Xa/a;$«( fij- 
^ivra Kovra f^ipoi efijyijffa- 
v\fai, vfp) roi/rov *Apvhivoq 
oi^h elvey. elra ap^cu 'AfAefA." 
^l/ttflv XaK^aToi^ iyc Aapdy^ 
;^y' fiaciXeva-ou ^ aitrov 
o<ydooy <rdpov^ Scxa. cTra 
apftfM 'Hriap'njy XoXdoiby 
^x AotpdyxfiiVf pouriXevrgki 
ht cdpovq'f, 'Qridprov $€ re- 
XetrriirayToq tIp vlov airov 
B/erovdrpoy ^aai>^vvat (rdpovf 
oxTfincoiBexoi. ^v^ ro^rw roy 
fAcyoy KardxAva-fjiiy ^o-» 76- 
^cyiJfo'd'dM. v$ y(jf€<r^at i/Aov 
vdmr^^ pOLo-iKeiq 8rxa, 0-^^^ 
8^ Ixaroy cixoo'i. 



sari ; in his time (he says) appeared 
again from the Erythraean sea a fourth 
Annedotus, having the same form 
with those above, the shape of a fish 
blended with that of a man. Then 
reigned Euedorachu s from Pantibi- ^ 
blon^ for the term of eighteen sari ; 
in his days there appeared another 
personage from the Erythraean sea 
like the former, having the same com- 
plicated form between a fish and a 
man, whose name was Odacon. (All 
these, says ApoUodorus, related par- 
ticularly and circumstantially what- 
ever Oannes had informed them of: 
concerning these Abydenus has made 
no mention.) Then reigned Amemp- 
sinus, a Chaldaean from I^raftchae ; ir(Ua4) 
and he being the eighth in order 
reigned ten sari. Then reigned 
Otiartes, a Chaldaean, from Laranchae ; Yla . A/> ^t^^ 
and he reigned eight sari. And upon h - ^^ 
the death of Otiartes, his son Xisu- 
thrus reigned eighteen sari: in his 
time happened the great deluge. So 
that the sum of all the kings is ten; 
and the term which they collectively 
reigned anjiundred ■apd^fegygat^jmri. « V55,cof7 
—SynceL Chron. S9. —Euseb, Ckrpn. ^-^ 



5. 
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FROM ABYDENUS. 



OF THE CHALDiEAN KINGS AND THE DELUGE. 



XAAAAION iA€V Tvii <ro(f>(viq 
v4pi rtMravra. 

irpShoy Xeycrai* AkwpoVf tov 

St* yuv ToZ XcS'j' iroifAcva 6 

he aroi^vq Sexa* a-dpoq Sc 
€a'T*y kiaYAO-iayuu Tpi<rxlXta 
ereaf' injpoq Se i^aKia-ia, 

"Mrrdt he tovtov *AXdiia,pov 
Sipiai a-dpovq fp^^if l^^ ov!Jl, 
'AfjJXKapoq Ix TtiXeuq IlavTi- 
j9/dXi6(§ iPct(rl\€va'€ crdpovq 
iTf > ifft* oZ Mrepov 'Aw^^a)- 

^apav\^<no» '(Idw^^ r^y 
ihicof ^fJuha^iMya, jCAcd* ov 



So much concerning the wisdom of 
the Chaldaeans. 

It is said that the first king of the 
country was Alorus, and that he gave(l j^(/) 
out a report that God had appointed 
him to be the Shepherd of the people : 
he reigned ten sari : now a sarUs is 
esteemed to be three thousand six 
hundred years ; a neros six hundred; 
and a sossus sixty. 

After him Alaparus reigned three 2, 
sari : to him succeeded Amillarus } (^) 
from the city of Pantibiblon, who 
reigned thirteen sari; in his time 
came up from the sea a second An- 
nedotus, a semi-daemon very similar 
in his form to Cannes : after Amilla- 
rus reigned Ammenon^ twelve sari, ^' 



• Sc. \iytu9 A. — X^x*' ^®* — ^y" Go. m. 

f Sc. fi^v ToS \»&s Go. 

§ nayrijS/jSXou Sc. — UotuTi$^$Ktot A. 

^ 'aiwnit Go. 



X c5y Go. 
II 'Ayyi)8oroy Sc. 
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dna* e7ra Aa»( vo</x^y ^ 
Uarri^ipXMf ifietaikev^'M ad- 

ySiv hi ^dkAra^i Sof^vaaif, 
if r^ MfMATa raSha^ EU- 

/♦rri raSka E^5«^fl3^| 

« XP^$ '^^ fi»<riKeiacK cvifi£€ 
adpwq lx«Toy cfxoo'i. xa^ 
T€^2 Tov xaTaxXuayMU va/)^ 

Xeyci ovT«5' jiAera EdcSc^pc- 
o^oy a}J<ot Ttveq np^av xo) 
2!at^p0iy ^ ^ Kp^yo< vpoffi}- 

o/xj3p«y Aco-Zbu J J if. §§ x€- 
Xei/e; $e «ay o rt ypafAyuiTuy 
vpf iy(fiiA€VQV iv 'HXtovnoKei \\\\ 
T§ iv ^tirffdpot<nv y[^ airo- 
xpi^f/du« 2/<rid^po( $€ Tath'a 



who was of the city of Pantibiblon : 
then MeyalaruB of the same place 4 
reigned eighteen sari : then UbqS) the ^ 6 / 
shepherd, governed for the space of 
ten sari ; he was of Pantibiblon ; in 
his time four double-shaped person- 
ages came up out of the sea to land, 
whose names were Euedocus, Eneu- 
gamus, Eneuboulus, and Anementus : 
afterwards in the time of Euedores- (^J ^j I 
chus appeared another Anodaphus. 
After these reigned other kings, and 
last of all Sisithrus : so that in the 
whole, tiie number amounted to ten 
kings, and the term of t^eir reigns U> 
an hundred and twenty sari. (And 
among other things not irrelative to 
the subject, he continues thus con- 
cerning the deluge :) After Euedores- 
chus some others reigned, and then 
Sisithrus. To him the deity Cronus 
foretold that on the fifteenth day of 
the month Desius there would be a 
deluge of rain : and he commanded 
him to deposit all the writings what- 
ever which were in his possession, in 
the city of the Sun in Sippara. Sisi- 
thrus, when he had complied with 
these commands, sailed immediately 
to Armenia, and was presently in- 



* /ii^* e5», with aec ij^|ai Go. throughout 

f M«y(ic\ayof A. % h^\i Go. | ^EitdBwXaf Sc. 

II 'AfScv^^ffx^ ^c* IT '^*^ Atie^op Go. ** c5» Go. — odf Go. m. 
ff piKkot to) tI a. — aXXo^ 8<;o tc Anon. Dind. 
XI ^ouaiw Dind. 
lilt 'HX/bu v6\u Go. 
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TtifAiFTif iwi 8/xa Go. 
f If ^Knr6got(riv Dind. ♦•♦ tru nKta Go. 
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iv *Ap[Aiyiiii &v€v>M€, not 

vapavrtKa /x€y* xareX^fAjSaye 
rit ^x rdu ^€0v, t^pir^ $€ 
vHAtpevi heel twf iwtrao'€t 

voK^fACVoq cf icov yt/jv i^oiev 

aiMJuxot^oq &vop€ova'at § ok)} 
}ia!^opf/t.i<rovreu \ \ ncap^ rw 
^i<nbpcVf Imtvu xojtAi^ovrafy 

X^J'jJt Air/xaTO§§ ygfcp 8^ 
TDjXot; xaTC^Xeoi Tot( rap- 
<r(^(f ^€o([Aiy \\\\i£ da/^p^wf 

* Ap/Acy/ji nctplamra (t/X«y ^Xc- 
(uftdpiAaKa xa) rtito'tv hsty^ 



spired by God. Upon the third day 
after the cessation of the rain Sisi- 
thrus sent out birds, by way of 
experiment, that he might judge 
whether the flood had subsided. But 
the birds passing over an unbounded 
sea, without finding any place of rest, 
returned again to Sisithrus. This he 
repeated with other birds. And when 
upon the third trial he succeeded, for 
the birds then returned with their 
feet stained with mud, the gods 
translated him from among men. 
With respect to the vessel, which yet 
remains in Armenia, it is a custom of 
the inhabitants to form bracelets and 
amulets of its wood. — SynceL Chron. 
38. — Euseb. Prcep, Evan, lib. 9. — 
Euseb. Chron. 5. 8. 



OF THE TOWER OF BABBL. 



*Evt1 ^^% 0? \4yov<n 

^evraq xa) 8^ Src wy •j"j"j- 
xarcuppoy^a'ayrai a/*€/yoyaf 



They say that the first inhabitants 
of the earth, glorying in their own 
strength and size, and despising the 
gods, undertook to raise a tower whose 
top should reach the sky, in the place 
in which Babylon now stands : but 
when it approached the heaven, the 



* f"^* ^' t IwtTiOwv A. — iiFura, iiw Go. 

t irtipi^y A. I Aoroff fotf^roi A. 

II Utixci ^Offiffforteu A. — oxijxa ^opfihovreu Go. If ecSr^a't Go. 

•• lT«7|pai A. ft no) A. JJ irvx* A. §§ iarifxaro A. 

nil Z*^** A- f f Sc— 'E> Tji a^ Go. ♦•• Sc. inserts Ix y?f. 

ttt Sly Go. JJJ if/fyf/» Go. 
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rn/y vfivi re atrtTdv Acu rov 
oipavov. Kal rotf oaf€fJLevi 
^€oT<ri Pce^twraf* itfarpeif/at 
«€pi avToTo't rl [mix^H^p 
rov Vvi rk ^pc/vMS'j'X^Tdrai 
Baj3i/Xft;ya« T€«( $€ wta^ 
oijuoyk&<r<rwq iK ^eSv vohS- 

^y ^ ni^pyw tpyMfMivay^ vuv 
Ba^vXaif xoacitcu, dia r^y 
(rSyyyrty rov vepl r^y 8»^- 
Xexroy vpSrov ivaypov^, '£j3- 
paroi 7^p tV a'6yy(ya'i» Bd^eX 



winds assisted the gods, and over- 
threw the work upon its contrivers : 
and its ruins are said to be still at 
Babylon : and the gods introduced a 
diversity of tongues apiong men, who 
till that time had all spoken the same 
language : and a war arose between 
Cronus and Titan. The place in 
which they built the tower is now 
called Babylon, on account of the 
confusion of the tongues; for con- 
fusion is by the Hebrews called Babel. 
— Euseb. Pvisp. Evan. lib. 9. — Syncel, 
Chron. 44. — Euseb. Ckron. 13. 



I Go. m. — ToXiJd^y Go. — noX^dpouv Sc. 



f Sc. — hffiFta Go. 



^ A. — h^yxctacu Go. — ivi/xao^&ai Sc. || Sc. — r/ Ti»i A. — ^TitSw Go. 



BEROSSUS : 



FROM JOSEPHUS, &c.* 



OP ABRAHAM. 



META Tc» xaTaKXt/o-fAoy Se- 



After the deluge, in the tenth ge- 
neration, was a certain man among the 
Chaldaeans renovrned for his justice 
and great exploits, and for his skill in 
the celestial sciences. — Euseb, Prcep, 
Evan. lib. 9. 



OF NABONASAR. 



trwayayuy rkq vpditif rSv 



From the reign of Nabonasar only 
are the Chaldaeans (from whom the 
Greek mathematicians copy) accu- 
rately acquainted with the heavenly 
motions : for Nabonasar collected all 
the mementos of the kings prior to 
himself, and destroyed them, that the 
enumeration of the Chaldeean kings 



* The various readings to some of the following extracts woald, if they 
were all given, exceed the text in size. I have selected those which appear 
to be most material. 
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fffVy oieayq ivK* airov ij yiara" might commence with him^-^Syncel, 
pi^fii^<nf yCyerat rSv XaX- Chfon, 9,07 . 



OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE JEWISH TEMPLE. 



tTpf Ajyunroiy ko.) iv\ r^ 
{/bcrr/pay *fiy rl? vftv t^ 

rk «8XX^( %wdfA€6i^y k'gtt^' 

tlvvaiw iyivp9i<r€ tJv h 'lepo- 
aokijfMt^j tXaq re tcdirta r\» 
taf yjiAMv Xo^y Sivaar^a'aif 
€lq BapvXiSva jtAcr^xiO'ey. 
owcjSij he xa) r^y vi\tv ^pij- 
fMo^yjvat x^yoy eruy i^fA-i- 
xoyra, /jJxP^ Kt^^v riu IIcp- 

(^jjd-i) toy hapvK&yaxy Aly^ 
Wu, Ivplafy ^tvUifii, *Apa* 
fitoiy icdifrai 8^ ivepfiaXki-' 
^Jiifw^ rouq vp^io't ro^f w^J 
aM^ XaXBa/ov Koi fiaj9tf- 



He (NahopoUasar) lient his son 
Nabnchodonosor with a great army 
against Egypt, and against Judea, 
upon his being informed that they had 
revolted fVom him ; and by that means 
he subdued them all, and set fire to 
the temple that was at Jerusalem ; and 
removed our people entirely out of 
their own country, and transferred 
them to Babylon, and our city re* 
mained in a state of desolation during 
the interval of seventy years, until the 
days of Cyrus king of Persia. (He 
then says, that) this Babylonian king 
conquered Egypt, and Syria, and 
Phoenicia, and Arabia, and exceeded 
in his exploits all that had reigned 
before him in Babylon and Chaldaea. 
*^oseph. contr, Appion, lib. 1. c. 19. 



OF" NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

'AxoiJcra^ Se o maT^f air When NabopoUasar his (Nabucho- 
To5 Na^o«oXX^a^^,f trt I donosor's) father, heard that the go- 
rer ay fAeyof trarpdmii cyrc J vemor, whom he had set over Egypt, 



* vyripfia\ifuinv MSS. 

t Hud. m. — rfoifiohAffcroipog Htid. from MSS. 



J ev Tp Go. 
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AlyiSitr^ Koi ro7^ irepl rvpf 

rrf xaKOVfl^€?y» o-vo^o'af 
Tff vl^ Napwx<ii!^woa'6pv* wri 

8wa/w€«f > Ifcwcjuwj/ey fe' Aw- 
Toy.|| avfAfAtia^ Se NajSowxo- 
$oyo0'opo$ TJ> avooTd^TiJi xa< 
iKt^araidfUv^t avrov ' re 
hcupUva-eyy xa» T^y X^^^v ^( 
ApxSill ^^ '^^ ainav fieco'i-' 
Xietay ^o/i}0'cy. rf §€ var^l 
^vTou axntepvi NapovoKKot" 
adfipy xaT£c roi/Toy roy xa<p^ 
afpa^a-ayri, iv rg BajSv- 

jS/oy, enj flcjSao-iXewcoTi cixo- 



and the provinces of Ccelesyria and 
. Phoenicia, had revolted, he was de- 
termined to punish his delinquencies, 
and for that purpose entrusted part 
of his army to flis son Nabuchodono- 
sor, who was then of mature age, f 
and sent him forth against the rebel : 
and Nabuchodonosor engaged and 
overcame him, and reduced the coun- 
try again under his dominion. And 
it came to pass that his father, Nabo- 
pollasar, was seised with a disorder 
which proved fatal, and he died in the 
city of Babylon, after he had reigned 
nine and twenty years. 






A«0'^o/A€yo$ Be /eact' of voXt 
T^y TOW varpoq reXcirr^y Na- 
/SovxeBoyoo-opof, narota^a'a^ 
Tcb xar^ T^y ASyvmov 'Kpdy 
fAOfra not T^y Knnn^v yfipoaty 
ituii Tixiq cdxiAekk&rwjq 'lov- 
Sa/«v TC xai ^owiYuov xa2 
2t;p«y xa2 T0y xar^ r^y Af- 
yvsroy i^vSv avirrdia^ rta} 

Tiji^'f' hwdfA^u^ xou Tijf Xo<- 



Nabuchodonosor, as soon as he had 
received intelligence of his father's 
death, set in order the affairs of 
Egypt and the other countries, and 
committed to some of his faithfiil 
officers the captives he had taken 
from the Jews, and Phoenicians, and 
Syrians, and the nations belonging to 
Egypt, that they might conduct them 
with that part of the forces which 
had heavy armour, together with the 



* Vtt$wxoifoar6p<f Dind.— No/Sov^oSovoo-d^ Go. — Nabucodrossonis Eu. Ar. 
— Nn/9txo9^offtf^ A. — B. 

f Lat — Fab. — ^but a youth — Qy. 

X Sync, omits this passage. || ocutSv Go. 

^ ff«£»/f Eu. •* U Jos. in Orig. ft riis Jos. in Orig. 
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(Toi* iXiyoa^h^ itapeyiytro 
8i£b T^f i^fMv €li BapvXSva. 
narcO^Puv he t^ tepdyfJMTa 

xa» hiaryipovfjJvifiy rvjy fiao'i' 
Way ^l rov jScXr/crrot; otiJ- 
T«y, Kvpi€^(raq if ^XwcX^potr^- 
T^j varpttttj^ &pXn^* Tor^ /Acy 
o^X/^^'^'^dK vapayetf^fAtvoi 
aweraSiP Sarroif insom/a^ iv 
roiq mrrfietCTdroiq nnj^ Ba- 
^X«y/»5 T^/^ Aflro8c2ja«, 
^t2( 8^ £{qr^ ra;y ^k tov gro- 
A€jt*ow "koupiSpuyf ri re B^Xov 
fcpiy xai T^ Xo/«ff^ x&<r/t*^a^ 
^Xot//x»j. Tijy T€ imdpx/n^ 
<ray if (ipp^Sj^ ^o'^y, xa/ IW- 
pay efflj&€y vpoaxatpto'dfAevoq 
xa) dyoKaiy^a-oki'^ vpl^ rl 
f*ijx^i ^vyd<r^at rohf iroXiop- 
xoSyra^ t^ Trorajn^y ^ya- 
vrpi^vra^ iic\ t^ w^A/y 
xaTatrww^Jfiy, ivtpePdXero 
rpeti A*€y Tjf &8(,y WXcwf 
«€^«^'X««,5, Tper^ $^ T?c ?f« 
Toi^«y, r^bi fAiy if a,rr5^ 
vyjy^ov xqlI do'ipdKroVf robq 
3^ i£adr^iT)if orX/ySrov, Kai 
retx^oi diMUyui r^y w(^Xiy, 
xow Toi^ wvXftlya^ ico<r^(raf 
ltp07Fp€vS^f itpQ<nfa.T€a%£6a' 



rest of his baggage, to Babylonia : in 
the mean time with a few attendants 
he hastily crossed the desert to Baby^ 
Ion. When he arrived there he found 
that his affairs had been faithfully 
conducted by the Chaldaeans, and that 
the principal person among them had 
preserved the kingdom for him : and 
he accordingly obtained possession of 
all his father's dominions. And he 
distributed the captives in colonies in 
the most proper places of Babylonia: 
and adorned the temple of Belus, 
and the other temples, in a sumptuous 
and pious manner, out of the spoils 
which he had taken in this war. He 
also rebuilt the old city, and added 
another to it on the outside, and so 
far completed Babylon, that none, who 
might besiege it afterwards, should 
have it in their power to divert the 
river, so as to facilitate an entrance 
into it : and he effected this by build- 
ing three walls about the inner city, 
and three about the outer. Some of 
these walls he built of burnt brick 
and bitumen, and some of brick only. 
When he had thus admirably fortified 
the city, and had magnificently adorn- 
ed the gates, he added also a new 
palace to those in which his forefathers 
had dwelt, adjoining them, but ex- 
ceeding them in height and splendor. 



t ^ayniffets Vulg.— 4»«xflM>r/<r«p Dind. 



t i\ox\iigws Go. 
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hufvuvt vnepeUpoyra dvAm^* 
fjta K») tV voXX^y voXirri- 
Xcioy. MoBKp^y* $* *9'a^ 
ivTcu idif Ttf iiijy^My «X^y 
?yT» yf iif'f iirfpS«X^y a^ 
fieydXak xai uvep'^pocyap 
ffvumKi^^fl rilA^pMi Zgm^ 
nnvre, iy d^ rotq ^a^iksUi^ 

^i//i)X^ dv^9U^fA'i(raqf yuu 'npf 
vitof dvo^aliq oiMMrdrvpf roT^ 
ipeo'ty marcupvr^jio'a^ ^€fhp€(ri 
vatfTt^avoif iinpydo'aTOf kou 
%aretayf£vda-Qi^ tw xaXoi^- 
/Acyoy x/K/«a(rroy vap^ettrov^ 
^t& rh T^y ywouKa cdnw 
hfi^vyuCty rijf ipda^ diodrc- 
trwgt fre^paiAfAein^v iv ra7^ 
Kara r^y M)id/ay§ t^i(. 



Any attempt to describe it would be 
tedious : yet notwithstanding its pro^ 
digious size and magnificence it was 
finished within fiflteen days. In this 
palace he erected very high walks, 
supported by stone pillars ; and by 
planting what was- called a pensile 
paradise, and replenishing it with all 
sorts of trees, he rendered the pros- 
pect an exact resemblance of a moun- 
tainous country. This he did to 
gratify his queen, because she had 
been brought up in Media, and was 
fond of a mountainous situation. — 
Joseph, contr. AppionAih. 1. c. 19. — 
SynceU Chron. 220. — Euseb. Prop. 
EvanAih. 9^ 



OF THE CHALDiEAN KINGS AFTER NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 



f/f^rk TO apidtr^Qu rov vpoef 
pfjfAewv T€/;^ov(, ifMcevuv €K 
d^furriavy fcen^XX^aro tov 
jS^y, Pepao'tktviu^^ erTj rcq*- 
capceiMyrarpta, tij^ he /3a- 
^^h€^as xijpto^ iyevero i vioq 



Nabuchodonosor, whilst he was en- 
gaged in building the above-mentioned 
wall, fell sick, and died after he had 
reigned forty-*three years; whereupon 
his son Evilmerodachus succeeded 
him in his kingdom. His govern- 
ment however was conducted in an 



* B. Dind. — fioixga Hud. — fiitxghv Go. 
f Dind. and othfirs omit yf iig, 
§ M^$f/(xy Dind. 



J haMifAdrot Vul^. 
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tovoAAA ifAicpamuf KMu^fif 
'A«oXe/Myov UrArcVf aw' 

rwf lie BajSvXalyof, oyri ex 
T^^ o^T^^ lviavrrd^€i^. \\ 
M roihw r^ «€p^ t^ vot^* 



iHegal and iraprop^ mmmer^'and-he 
* ftU a'victim to a conspiracy which 
was formed against his life by Nerig- 
lissooms, his snter^s hUliband, Sflter he 
had reigned abofit two yearir. 



' ' ' Upotiiiis death' Nerig^issoimis, the 
chief of the conspirators, obtained 
possession of the kingdom, and reigned 
fooryearik. . . .< < 



•t'l' 



' He was succeeded by his ' son La- 
borosoarchodus who* was but a child, 
(|ind reigned mne ^months ; for his 
'misconduct he was seized by conspi- 
rators, and putrto death by torture. 



After his death, the conspirators 
assembled, and by common consent 
placed the crown upon the head of 
'Nabonliedus, a man of Babylon, and 
one of the leaders of the insurrection. 
It was in his reign that the walls of 
the city of Babylon which defend the 
banks of the river were curiously built 
with burnt brick and bitumen. 

In the seventeenth year of the reign 
of Nabonnedus, Cyrus came out of 
Persia with a great army, and having 



t ifiigiyKtffApov Eu. 



* EdtX^aKo6pwxog Eu. 

X Ae^opoffdpffcexos Al-^XctHeaffatageix'^g Eu. 

§ N(»ey% MS. EL— N«i8ov/8i|» Eu. || Eu. Hud,— iir/trTitricuf Vulg. 

^ irfOffiKrihxAiit Eu. — a(§KnXx&wg Syn. 
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IJt£v^' voKK^if xoJ xaTflWTyc- 
jj/eifMvoi T^y Xoiw^y 'Aer/oy* 
vao'ayy SpfAVjO'ty M t^( Ba- 
PvAMviat* ata-^ifJt^GfOq ^ Na- 
Pwin/icq T^y eifMdoy a^oi/» 

/(«€»( xa» vapoTalc^fCcyofi 

^oXiyorreqf oi/yexXcicr^i} cl( 
T^y Bopo'i'nnjytfy voXty, Kvpoq 
$6 Bapv)^ya Kardkapofjuyof, 
mm)' avyraiai r^' eio t^^ 

8i^ TO X/ay> cLdrf vpayfMert' 
x^y xal dv(rd^X(0roy tpa^vai 
Tvpf voXiy. 'Ay^cvfcv M 
Bopa-iTnny, htvoKtopwia-GSP r^ 
Noj9oyy)j$oy. rov $^ NajSoyyij- 
^t; 0^% ifVOfAilyotmq r^ vo- 
Xiofnieaf^ aXX* iyx'^ip^O'ayroq 
avTlvf irp^repcif ;^o'£^/becyo( 
Kv^( ipikaa^p^wtf xa2 $o^( 
oixi}T^p<oy ai^T^i; KapfAa»(a»y 
iieKfJLjf^ iK T^f BajSvX«y/a(. 
'Sa^mnffioq jtAcy ^y, to XoMroy 
TO? XP^''^ $<aycvo/u€yof ^y 
Ac€/yij Tg x^^pjt, xaT€Wp€^ 
T^ j3/oy. 



conquered all the • rest ' of Asia, ad- 
vanced hastily into the country of 
Babylonia. As soon as Nabonnedus 
perceived he was advancing to attack 
him, he assembled his forces and op- 
posed him, but was defeated, and fled 
with a few of his adherents, and was 
shut up in the city of Borsippus.' Upon 

« 

this Cyrus took Babylon, and . gave 
orders that the outer walls should be 
demolished, because the city appeared 
of such strength as to render a siege 
almost impracticable. From thence 
he marched to Borsippus, to besiege 
Nabonnedus : but Nabonnedus * de- 
livered himself into his hands without 
' holding out the place : he was there- 
fore kindly treated by Cyrus, who 
provided him with an establishment 
in Carmania, but sent him out of Ba- 
bylonia. Nabonnedus accordingly 
spent the remainder of his life in that 
country, where he died. — Joseph, 
contr. App, lib. 1. c. 20. — Euieh. 
Prcep, Evan. lib. 9. 



OF THE FEAST OF SACEA. 

B^/Mwro-o«8€ ^yirpwryBa- Berossus, in the first book of his 
PvhMna'Moy^ rf Aaf, ^o-J, Babylonian history, says ; That in the 



* BafftKilon SoFavcat Eu. 
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icfrrjv Yaaniaq vpoo'aycpevo' 

verre, cy alq €^o( tivat ap' 

rSy oifUrenfy dpifyuv^at re 
T^f ohda^ eya avrSp ly^e^u- 
xlra s-oXV ^fco/oy rj 3ao'i- 



eleventh month, called Loos, is cele- 
brated in Babylon the feast of Sacea 
for five days, in which it is the custom 
that the masters should obey their 
domestics, one of whom is led round 
the house, clothed in a royal garment, 
and him they call Zoganes. — AthenceuSf 
Ub. 14. 



MEGASTHENES: 



FROM ABYDENUS. 



OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 



ABTAHNO2: iv Tg 'A<r(rvpiuv 
ypoffi^i MeyourOevifiq 8c <f»i<ri, 
NajSoMcoBpoo'o^y 'Hpanckeo^* 
akyuyJrrepQv yeyovoTOb eir/ re 
A<j8wijy xa» *IjS)jp/ijy o-rpa- 
T€v<rai' raiJTaq Be %eip«o"ct- 
juevoy dmhao'fMv avriuy ei( 
rdt $ef lo; rot/ tcovtov xaroix/- 
o-ai. Mer^ 8e )Jy€rat itpo^ 
Xei>^aiay, &q dva^q iitl ra 
pua-iXvjta xarao-xeSre/ij ^e^) 
ore^) 8ij. "f* i^^eyfa/xevoi Se 
elirev ovrwf. " 'E7« Na- 

TVjv yi.i'KKwa'av vfjuv vpoayyeK- 
\a ffVfjucfHip^Vy Tijy ovTC B^Xo( 
^jtAO( vpoyoyo^f oure ^avihutf, 
Bv/XTi^ dicorp^^M [Miipaq 
veTa'ai v^evovo'i.'^ ^{ei Ile/)- 
^^^ ^jca/ovo^ Torcriv vfjLerepoKTi 



Abydenus, in his history of the 
Assyrians, has preserved the follow- 
ing fragment of Megasthenes, who 
says : That Nabucodrosorus, having 
become more powerful than Hercules, 
invaded Libya and Iberia, and when 
he had rendered them tributary, he 
extended his conquests over the in- 
habitants of the shores upon the right 
of the sea. It is moreover related 
by the Chaldaeans, that as he went up 
into his palace he was possessed by 
some god ; and he cried out and said : 
" Oh ! Babylonians, I, Nabucodroso- 
rus, foretel unto you a calamity which 
must shortly come to . pass, which 
neither Belus my ancestor, nor his 
queen Beltis, have power to persuade 
the Fates to turn away. A Persian 
mule shall come, and by the * assist- 
ance of your gods shall impose upon 



• 'H^axA/wf Eu. 

I Sc. — &9^Mtiffn Eu. 



f Sc— ^iy. Sti w8;), Eu. 
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^ &wafnoi iffrcu M^c ri 

jbuy vp^^&, ^ dovyou rth^ 
wKt^a^f X/ifvpti» rata ^ 

rStreu vpo^^i^oy, ^ fuy ilXXof 
J3d^< arpoKptrra tpepec^ai 

TCOy <fe»>«dtTOt 'di^p Aw Wf 

ifH^ m}JiDjaiifTcUf - cv Vc irl^^ • 
dfOlycmi niffia^u.^ • ■ 

i^M^ ictT^flTTiyf ^vMTc/yaf > 

hafiaa^odfaartmh vM^ov 1^ 

poMfittiX^'d'Kt^tdian/e'i fiaa't'* 

5^ Kupo^ iXeoyBapv}JSva Kap- 

(Ko^ «<p2 rou xt/o-oi Be 
T^ 'Sokpwx/iZwia'op T^ Ba- 
Pt^yUf i aMi te&ra ypd" 
^f*) X^TOi Be ir^yra ficy 

€rouf xoXeo/A^y. B^Xoy B^ 
o'^a irai/o-flM, X<^p^y ^rr^i^ 



you the yoke of slavery : the author 
of which shall be a Mede, the vain 
glory of Assyria. Before he should 
thus betray my subjects, Oh! that 
some sea or whirlpool might receive 
him, and lus memory be blotted out 
for ever ; or that he might be cast out 
to wander through some desert, where 
there are neither cities nor the trace 
of meil^ a solitary ekfle among ro<to 
and eavelvis w4iere beabts'and birds 
alone abide. ^Bnt for me, before hi 
shi&have conceived these hiischicffs 
in his mind/ a happier end will be 
ptoxided',** 



> % x- 



* -When he had dias\ prophesied,' he 
expired^ andwas* succeeded'' by bi$ 
soil fivilmaluntekuv, who was slain 
by his 'kinsman NengHsares: and 
NeriglisdFes left Labassoaraiscus^ his 
son:- skid when he also had suffered 
death by violence, they crowned Na- 
bannjcfochus, who had no connexion 
with the royal family; and in his reign 
Cyrus 'took Babylon,* and grahted him 
a principality- in Oarmania* ^ 

And concerning the rebuilding of 
Babylon by Nabuchodonosor, he writes 
thus ! It is said thAt from the begin.- 
ning all. things were water, called the 
sea : that Beluff caused this state of 
things to cease, and appointed to each 
its proper place : and he surrounded 
Babylon with a wall : but in process 

* its Eu. 
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MEOASTHENES. 



T€ixf^au $f ei^ii NajSov^o- 
loi4a'0poy rl fAexpt '^i Max€- 
^Iw dpxii ZiofAfTmy i^y 

veptpoK^f h %€yT€)KaiZ&uf, 
il*^p1l^h TOV T€ *Ap/AaM^if^ 
TTOTOfAoy ii'iyoty€y, ilvTa W- 
fof 'BM^pij^iu^ riv re 'Anfd-- 

pviySif voXtOff XaKMOf opvia-' 
fAcyo<9 v€piiA€rpov [jjv rea'aa" 
pdxoyra vapaa^otyyem, pd" 
^Of ^ Ipyviay eHMtrt, ntiSXtg^ 
hsea^o'eyf r^q. d^olyanreq 
apbeanoy to ore^/oy* xoKeovo't 
S* flSvT^C *£XCTO<yy«ju^>a(. 'I' 

o-ty, xa2 Tipvfiiva viXtv 6xt<- 
o-ey, xar^ Tfib( *ApdPw e/o*- 
Pokdq* rd re pQio'iKfia Scy- 

po^hwq oyo/«aa'a(. 



of time this wall disappeared: and 
Nabuchodonosor walled it in again, 
and it remained so with its brazen 
gates until* th^ . time of the Macedo- 
nian conquest. And after other things 
he says : Nabuchodonosor haying 
succeeded to the kingdom, built the 
walls of Babylon in a triple circuit in 
fifteen days ; and he turned the river 
Armacale, a branch of the Euphrates, 
and the Acracanus : and above the 
city of Sippara he dug a receptacle 
for the waters, whose perimeter, was 
forty parasangs, and whose depth was 
twenty cubits; and he placed gates 
at the entrance thereof, by opening 
which they irrigated the plains, and 
these they call Echetognomones 
(sluices): and he constructed dykes 
against the irruptions of the Erythraean 
sea, and built the city of Teredon 
to check the incursions of the Arabs ; 
and he adorned the palaces with trees, 
calling them hanging gardens. — 
Euseh. Prcep. Evan, lib. XO^^-Euseh. 
Chron. 49. 



* Eu. Ar. translates 'Axp^xowoy, puteum, joining it with the succeeding 
paragraph. 

f Eu. Ar. adds— quasi quandam voluntatem et affectum ex semetipsis 
habuissent. — Self-acting sluices. 



SUPPLEMENTAL 



FRAGMENTS AND EXTRACTS 



ILLUSTEATIVB OF THE 



CHALDyEAN fflSTORY. 



CHALDiEAN FRAGMENTS. 



OF THE ARK : 
FROM NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS.* 



KoraxkwrfMv X^o( e^ei 9r€- 

vaxoi oxojJiMvov iTcl t^v &%p£' 
p€iav ox€rXa<,!{^ koI t^ Xe/- 
tf/avec Tuv ^ijXuy iv) ?roXt 
au^^yau yetKuro $* av o2;TOf , 

ypmf/€]t • 'Iovdcu»y yofM^i" 



There is above Minyas in the land 
of Armenia a very great mountain 
which is called Baris ; to which, it is 
saidi that many persona retreated at 
the time of the deluge, and were 
saved ; and that one in particular was 
carried thither in an ark, and was 
landed on its summit, and that the 
remains of the vessel were long pre- 
served upon the mountain. Perhaps 
this was the same individual of whom 
Moses the legislator of the Jews has 
made mention. — Jos, Ant* Jud* I. 3. 
— Euseb. Prap. Evan. 9. 



* Nicolaus Damascenus, a writer of Damascus about the age of Augustus. 
His fragments have been republished by Orellius. Leipzig. 

f Baris signifies a ship» Walknaer's dissertation upon the word Baris ma^ 
be found in the Preface to Valpy's edition of Stephans Thesaurus, p. 322. 
Epiphanius styles the mountain Lubar one of the mountains of Ararat; the 
Zendavesta calls it Albordi. 

t oixf7Aai Eu. § Mwanf Eu. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 



OF THE DISPERSION : 



FROM HESTIiEUS. 



TON §6 Upiav Tovj haa-U' 
KfeuTaf ra rov *Ei/t;aX/ow 

l&aap T?^ BapvXanfiaq iX- 
Kfitvi Sx/dyavrai ^ to 
Xonrlv irrev^ev vicl t^c AX- 
Xo<yX0o-o-/a(* t^( avoiKiaq 

T^y ^yrtTx^yovo-oy, xai </f ^y 



The priests who escaped took with 
them the implements of the worship 
of the Enyalian Jove, and came to 
Senaar in Babylonia. But they were 
again driven from thence by the in- 
troduction of a diversity of tongues : 
upon which they founded colonies in 
various parts, each settling in such 
situations as chance or the direction 
of God led them to occupy. — Jos. 
Ant. Jud. t. c. 4. — Enseb, Pttsep. 
Evan. 9. 



OF THE TOWER OF BABEL: 



FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 



DIBTAAA $€ tpff^tnvy oiAwpayuw 

Tot/Twy 'Kijpyov 'iT€piA(y4^fi 
oIxoSo/A^o-ai^ %saf dq rov ov- 



The Sibyl says : That when all men 
formerly spoke the same language ; 
some among them undertook to erect 
a large and lofty tower, that they 



* 6fioyKuaff/cts r^g avmxf»s Eu. which is preferred by Bryant^ who tran- 
slates it, " And mankind being as yet all of one language made their settlements 
in various parts, &c.''— Bochart proposes iroKvY?^ffffioif, I see no necessity for 
rejecting the original. 



CHA^D^AN VRAQMSNTS. B\ 

pa»w Stvapua-u tov $6 ^ftZ - might climb up into heaven. But God* 
&y^fMv( iyujwtnia'ajfrof &m^ sending forth a whirlwind, confounded 
rpejpai a^rw^, nau tbky their design, and gave \o each tribe a 
^K^iarijft (jHimiv howai, Ifl ^ particular language of its own : which 
BaPvXSya /njy viXiw xXi^d^- 18 the reason that the name of that 
yoi. fAeric $e tov xaTaxXu0-<* city 18 Babylon, After the 4eluge 
fA^y Tneofa wtl UpofAii^M* lived Titan and Prometheus ; when 
yevea-^ai. Titan undertook a war against Cro- 

nus."f — Sync, 44. — Jos, Ant, Jud, I. 

c. 4. — Eus. Prcpp, Evan, 9. 



OF THE TOWER AND TITANIAN WAR : 

FROM THE SIBYLUNS ORACLES.| 

AAA* oWrav [xeydX^M d^cot/ rtXietwai Av€i\et)f 
Xfl^p)} h *k9€vp(fi hfjU^^Qi }f ^7«y difayref, 

But when the judgments of the Almighty God 
Were ripe for execution ; when the Tower 
Rose to the skies upon Assyria's plain, 



* In the Armenian " Deus autem omnipotens/' which agrees with the text 
of the Sibylline verses in the following page. Joiephus and Euscbioa have 
the plural dfo), Gods. 

f The last paragraph is not in the Greek copies, but the Armenian is as 
follows : — ** Post diluvium autem Titan et Prometheus exstiterunt ; ubi quidem 
Titan adversus Cronum (scil. Saturnum) bellura movebat.'* 

X The translation is from the fourth volume of Bryant's My thology, who has 
the following remarks upon the fragment. — ** It has been borrowed by some Hel- 
leoiitic Jew, or Gnostic, and inserted amid a deal of trash of his own composing. 
The superior antiquity of that part which I have laid before the reader, is plun 
from its being mentioned by Josephus. Some lines are likewise quoted by 
Athenagoras, and Theophilus Antiochenul. But there are passages afterwards 
which relate to circumstances of late date ; such as were in time much inferior to 
the age of Athenagoras ; and stiU iarther removed from the sera of Josephus." 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 



nvet^/Mao-iy* alrvap €V€it* av€iMt fA^yav vt//o^< ^pyw 

' ToiW^S ro< BajSvXftfva j^poro* T^Xci otxrojui' cd^cyro. 
Avr^p iicfl ic^pyo^ t* cveo'C) yTJofra'ai r ia&p^w 
TioofTdbanteuq «pavQu<rt he<rrp&l>oyf a^^p avaaot 
TaTa pporSp vXvipovTO iMfCCfiiUvosv Pao'tXyioiy. 

And all mankind one language only knew : 
A dread commission from on high was given 
To the fell whirlwinds, which with dire alarms 
Beat on the Tower, and to its lowest hase 
Shook it convulsed. And now all intercourse, 
By some occult and overruling power. 
Ceased among men: by utterance they strove 
Perplexed and anxious to disclose their mind ; 
But their lip failed them ; and in lieu of words 
Produced a painful babbling sound: the place 
Was thence called Babel ; by th' apostate crew 
Named from the event. Then severed far away 
They sped uncertain into realms unknown : 
Thus kingdoms rose ; and the glad world was filled. 

She then mentions Cronus, Titan, and Japetus, as the three sons 
of the patriarch governing the world in the tenth generation 
after the deluge, thus, 

Kal Tore S^ df^dri^ yev^ [lepoTcuv iy^pavtuyy 

^£{ ovtttp fcarayiKva'fJiii iiil vpoT^povf ykver* m^pa^y 

Kd(< pQi,^(Kevff€ Kp^vo^f xa< Tixav, Ictveri^ re, 

The triple division of the earth is afterwards mentioned, over 
which each of the patriarchs ruled in peace. 

Tplvtrai ^ [A€p^( yotirf^ ylolt^ yJM^pov iKda-Tov, 

* Omitted in Gallseus ; Bryant inserts it. 
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Then the death of Noah, and lastly the war between Cronus and 
Titan. 



OF SCYTHISM AND HELLENISM. 



FROM EPIPHANIUS.* 



nPOTON /M€y al rSv oklpt- 
citcDf vao'Sy fAniriptq rs tea) 
vparorwoi yiai hofAaffiai, 
i£ u» fAifjjip€f ictrrt al aXXa< 
itp^o'aVf xa) €Krtv aZrai vpS" 
reu ria-j-apef, 

Up^ryif 'BapfiapiVfA^f ^ rt( 
xad* koarr^v i<my ^lapxi^ca- 
<ra, ouf}* vjfjLepSif rov *Ah^f/t, iict 
^xa «yeye^(, Kuq rov Nft)€. 
BapPapifffA^ $€ ndfXifiTQUf dul 
rov fA,^ Totf di^p^ovf ^PX^J" 
yiyriya exc(y> ^ /^av cvfjufw 
viavf d>X Jfr* »af T«f law^ 

xar^ Ty/y vporifAyicuf rov Ihiov 



The parents of all the heresies, and 
the prototypes from which they de- 
rive their names, and from which all 
other heresies originate, are these 
four primary ones. 

The first is Barbarism,^ which pre- 
vailed without a rival from the days of 
Adam through ten generations to the 
time of Noah. It is called Barbarism, 
because men had no rulers^ nor sub- 
mitted to any particular discipline 
of life ; but as each thought proper 
to prescribe to himself, so he was 
at liberty to follow the dictates of 
his own inclination. 



* Tlie following extract from Epiphanlus is given also in the Paschal 
Chronicle in diqointed fragments. I have endeavoured to give the spirit of it 
as it may be gathered from a comparison of Epiphanius, Cedrenus and the Paschal 
Chronicle. 

t Qy. Patriarchism ? 
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rSy ^fAcpuv tov NSe, (jt*e- 
tA T^y jcaTaKXytf-fAoy, xa* />c€- 

fACT^ Toy TOW 'jc^pyov •/f^DWV 

hti o)Jyoiq erea-Hff rcvretm 
<^aX6K xcu 'Pa-yatJ. Of Tiv6f 
^Tri T^ T?^ E^pwmjf xX<]t«a m- 
y6t;xor6$ t^ t^( ^na^la^ [JtJpei, 
KQU TO?; avTft)y gSl^at vpoo'e- 
ytpi\fi^ay, dvo t^^ tov 0^pa 
^X/Kiof y xa« ivixeiva' i£ o2ve/i 
ol Bpaxeq yeyoyaa-i, 

Tp^TTjy'l^KKejfKrfJtl^i dith tSv 
Xpiyoov 'TOV ^€p(^ ivap^dfA€' 
yo(i ha, to( rrj^ elheoKoXarpta^, 
xa« ^5 ^orroij^owTO* jfiviKav- 
Ta Ixatrrof xaTa Tiya Seio**- 
datiMViaVf iv) to jixaXXoy vo- 
MTiKOT^p^v xa< evf e^)}, xo) 

tSv dv^pmcdfiv yevvj, 0T$ totc 

yjpufAdrav ypdupovreg r^v dp- 
XWi x*^ air6*H«^$oyT€^J rohg 
vdXat icaf avroTg reriiAyjfAi- 
vovg, Yi rvpdvvovg ri Tjyyif/^yaqy vj 
Tivaq t) Ipda-avraq iv Tf ^/y, 
/XM7/t*ijf T* 8oxoi/y a|/oy 8*' gJX- 
x^^ Te, ^ (TOfAdrw (vpucrTiaq, 



The second is Scythism which 
prevailed from the days of Noah and 
thence downwards to the building of 
the tower and Babylon, and for a few 
years subsequently to that time, that 
is to the days of Phalec and Ragau. 
But the nations which incline upon the 
borders of Europe continued addicted 
to the Seythic heresy, and the cus- 
toms of the Scythians to the age of 
Thera, and aiterwards; of this sect 
also were the Thracians. 



The third is Hellenism, which 
originated in the days of Seruch 
with the introduction of idolatry: and 
as men had hitherto followed each 
some demonolatrous superstition of 
his own, they were now reduced 
to a more established form of polity, 
and to the rites and ceremonies of 
idols. And the followers of this be- 
gan with the use of paintings making 
likenesses of those whom they had 
formerly honoured, either kings or 
chiefs, or men who in their lives had 
performed actions which they deemed 
worthy of record, by strength or ex- 
cellence of body. 



* Epiphanius divides the word tbus, f^rot^ovv rlf and in the foDovnng 
passage places the full stop after ^i cr/*o&f, and a comma after y^wi, introducinf 
after ilJc^M.* the words fih to/ yt hag^^/Anoi. I have in the whole passage 
followed the Paschal Chronicle. 

t f^iOjTo/ow Ep. I &vtixo¥i^yTts Ep, 



chalda:an fragments. 
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AiyiSimot $€ ofMv via) Ba- 

T^f Kex^o^ ij/ux/o^. xa» ka- 

iuu 'Feuv, Attt re koI *AWA- 
70/J€^o-ayT€^. 



The Egyptians, and Babylonians, 
and Phrygians, and Phoenicians were 
the first propagators of this supersti- 
tion of making images, and of the 
mysteries : from whom it was trans- 
ferred to the Greeks from the time 
of Cecrops downwards. But it was 
not till afterwards and at a consi- 
derable interval that Cronus and 
Rhea, Zeus and Apollo, and the rest 
were esteemed and honoured as 
gods. 



The following extract is given in Epiphanius preceding the 
above. 



EIIEITA d€ &V0 rSv ^ffiauv 
rot/ Qdfpa Tot; varpoq ^Jk^ffa- 
afA, Kol hi oLyakfAdruv rSv 
'gk^anpf T?^ et$ft;XoXarpK»( c/- 
ciff^<rc^A.€yoi f Tohf iavTokf vpo^ 
varopoi h* anremovio'iASv reri' 
fMp(jor€(, %al rch^ vpo* a^Sv 
TCTcX6VTI}X0Ta( Tc^i^a/Acyof. 

vpwrowy €i[€tTa kvJurTiii '^ho'^i 
fMfAt^a-afjJvriif ohc^fMt fcey X/- 
^ov iea-aaneff apyvpott^oi he, 
yLol Xfiva'<i%mf hbt t^( Ihiaq 
tKvii rcxT2}y^/Afyoi, atra xa« 
TCXTGVe^y Yoi Oi xad'€|^(. 



And from the times of Tharra the 
father of Abraham, they introduced 
images and all the errors of idola- 
try ; honouring their forefathers, and 
their departed predecessors with 
effigies which they fashioned after 
their likeness. They first made 
these effigies of earthern ware, but 
afterwards according to their dif- 
ferent arts they sculptured them in 
stone, and cast them in silver and 
gold, and wrought them in wood, 
and all kinds of different materials. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 



OF HELLENISM: 



FROM CBDRENUS. 



EK T^(|^X9( rov *ldup€^ 

i^piaro Tdv 'EXXi^vio'fMt;, wti 
Tot; hoyfJMroq t^( c2$»XoXa- 

oiiy adr^ Tohq vdKai y&fOfAi' 

va^f Mai Tf vpdioarrag da/^plckq 
^ iptT^i afioy iv T^ pi^ tov 
fAirnfMveiSea^M, nai &g ovra^ 
avftov irpondTopaq at^ptdiri 

vpwrfyL'dvovv airTob^ vMi i^V' 
ffla^ov, Ol $€ ^T^ ravra 
av^pwcQi ayvoovvrei t^v tuv 
It pay 0V03V yvu^'^v^ hn &q vpo- 
vdropaq xa< Siya^Sv eOpe" 

&q dreolff iigwpavCovq irffjiov, 
Koi i^vtrial^QP ^tn-oIV. Hv 

TOtovrov. '£> ratq UpariYoXq 
atruv ^tpyjuq erda-Toyro r^ 
cyifMtra a^Sy fjuer^ reXevr^y, 
KQki nar* ^yuetvov tov yuupht 
kopTy\y &VTf iveriy^vy, Xeyoy 
T6( T^( adrSy if/t^f eU T£b( 
Tftfy iJtAKdpmf y^o-ov; (eya«,xa« 
fAifiUri %piytir^(u ij yiaUa^au 
wpL 



Of the tribe of Japhet was born 
Seruch, who first introduced Hel- 
lenism and the worship of idols. For 
he and those who concurred with 
him in opinion honoured their' pre- 
decessors whether warriors or leaders, 
or characters renowned during their 
lives for valour or virtue with co- 
lumnar statues, as if they had been 
their progenitors, and tendered to 
them a species of religious veneration 
as a kind of gods and sacrificed. But 
afler this their successors, overstep- 
ping the intention of their ancestors 
that they should honour them as their 
progenitors and the inventors of 
good things with monuments alone, 
honoured them as heavenly gods 
and sacrificed to them as such. And 
the following was the form of their 
canonization : they inscribed their 
names afler their decease in their 
sacred books and established a festi- 
val to each at certain seasons, saying 
that their souls had departed to the 
islands of the blessed and were never 
condemned or burnt with fire. 
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OF THE TOWER OF BABEL AND ABRAHAM 



FROM EUPOLEMUS. 



nOAIN Ba^vKSva ir^ftfrov 
fAev KT»o-dri]yai (ml t3v hia- 
ae^fVTvy ex Tot/ xaTaxXvo*- 

ciw^fMh Sc T^y larroporjixeyoy 
ifvpyoy, vtcovrof he toijtov 
vith Tfji rov ^(oZ iy«py€(aq, 
Tovf ylyoa/ra^ hMO-irap^pai 
jca&* oXijy Tijy 7?y. 

AcxATi} $e yevef (^o-iy) 
^y WXe< Tij^ BapvXuyiaq Ka- 
f*apiv^f fy Tiya( heyetv nlXiv 
O^p/ijy, €iya« $e /xed^e^/Mt^ycvo- 
/ACMjy, XaXSa/»y ir^X<y, ^y 
T^<o^ca«$CK^T]i yfviv^ou 'A- 
Ppa^fA, y€P€ft c^eyc/^t xeu 
P'o^/fb vayT9; £vrpj9c]8i]X0Ta, 
oy $^ xa^ Tijy ^dr rpoXoy/oy xa< 
XoXBakx^y tCpely, M tc r^y 
cva-ejSctay opfA'^o'cufTa tiapt<r- 
lyjvai vf d"!^. Tot;Toy $€ Bia 
T^ vpoaTayfAa.Ta toS dreot; 
€/( ^oty/x^y i'/^oyra xarom^- 
0'ai, xa2 rpov^f i]X/ov xai 
(D^Xijyi]; xa2 rcb aXXa v^^a 

^ffT^oi TJ» jSao'iXe? avT»y. 



Thb city of Babylon owes its founda- 
tion to those who were saved from 
the catastrophe of the deluge : they 
were the Giants, and they built the 
tower which is noticed in history. 
But the tower being overthrown by 
the interposition of God» the Giants 
were scattered over all the earth. 

He says moreover that in the tenth 
generation in the city Camarina of 
Babylonia, which some call the city 
Urie, and which signifies a city of the 
Chaldaeans, the thirteenth in descent 
lived Abraham, of a noble race, and 
superior to all others in wisdom ; of 
whom they relate that he was the in- 
ventor of astrology and the Chaldaean 
magic, and that on account of his 
eminent piety he was esteemed by 
God. It is further said, that under 
the directions of God he removed and 
lived in Phoenicia, and there taught 
the Phoenicians the motions of the 
sun and moon and all other things ; 
for which reason he was held in great 
reverence by their King. — Euseb. 
Prcep, Evan, 9. 
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OF ABRAHAM : 



FROM NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS. 



ABPAMH2* ipaa-iX€wr€ Aa- 
fjLoa-MVf €in(Kv^ trhv orpa- 
T^ oupiyfAevof U t^j 7?^ T^f 
wrep BajSwXSvo^t ^a^aiatP 
Xeyojutcwjf . /xer* oi5 woXty xpo- 
yoy ^^aufObTTaq xa< avo rd(t/- 
•x^f Tiji ^^a^ a^y rf ir<p€- 
tfftp Xaf elj T1JV T^TC f*ey 
"Xayavaiav \eyQyi.€irnv^ vvv $e 

av* iKeiyov vXiq^i^aifTtq, vep) 
uv iy ktiptp "Koy^ he^CifAt r^ 
Wrbfo^iMyo., Tov re 'Appd" 
f/Lov ert not yvv iy t^ /iafML- 
mi^i^ TO oyQfjM loia^€raiy 
HQA xufAij Sir adrov $eAcyv- 
raUf 'APpdfMv otKijo-ic X670- 



/*«»"?• + 



Abram was king of Damascus, and 
he came thither as a stranger with an 
army from that part of the country 
which is situated above Babylon of 
the Chaldseans : but after a short time 
he again emigrated from this region 
with his people and transferred his 
habitation to the land, which was then 
called Cananaea, but now Judaea, 
together with all the multitude which 
had increased with him; of whose 
history I shall give an account in 
another book. The name of Abram 
is well-known even to this day in 
Damascus : and a village is pointed 
out which is still called the House of 
Abram. — Euseb. Prcep, Evan, 9. — 
Jos. Ant. Jud. 1. 7. 



• 'A$ga&fiyis Eu.—''A0pafios Vat. f Ba$v\&*a Eu. 

X It is doubtful whether the concluding sentence is that of Nicolaus 0amas, 
or of Josephus : It is given in Eusebias. 
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OF BELUS: 



FROM EUPOLEMUS. 



BABTAnNIOTS y^p Xryciv 
wfSrw ytAo'^a^ B)}Xoy, ov c»va» 
Kpovov, 'Ex TovTov he yeviaSai 
B^Xo», xeJ Xoyo^y t«vtov $€ 

repa rSv ^rnxow. iWrdv $€ 
Xovfc viov ytv€9vaif w vito tuv 
'EXX<^M0y }Jy€a-$at "Aa-PoXioy 
varipa Ze AiOUvofy Si^Axpoy 
$6 TOti M€o^/)a€i/A, varipa 
AiyvTrriuy, EXXijvof d^ Xeyeiv 
Tov ArXarra €vpi^€if^ dur-' 
T^oAoy/oy. 



For tbe Babylonians say that the 
first was Belus, who is the same as 
Cronus. And from him descended 
Belus and Chanaan; and this Cha- 
naan was the father of the Phoeni- 
cians. Another of his sons was Chum, 
who is called by the Greeks Asbolus, 
the father of die Ethiopians, and the 
brother of Mestraim, the father of the 
Egyptians. The Greeks say, more- 
over, that Atlas was the discoverer of 
astrology. — Eus, Pr, Ev* lib, IX. 



FROM THALLUS. 



KAI yibp BijXot; tav *A<rav^ 
piw jScM'tXei^o-arrof, yut) Kpo^ 
*Qv Tov Ttrayo^ 0aXXo^ fAtfA" 
rfTMf ip^ia%oov Toy B^Xov vcro- 
kefiypiiiyai ahv To7q TirAffi 
vpof Toy Aia, xoi rolf chv 
airf $€ohf Xeyo/xevoi;;, evOa 
^i70-<y, Ko} TiSyoq iwriiBelf 

KaTtib y^p T^y %d»fiv 1<t- 
roplay, o B^Xo; vpcyevea-repof 
€vpiTK€rai Tov iXiccxov iroXf- 

fMV €T€<n TXjS*.* 



Thallus makes mention of Belus, 
the king of the Assyrians, and Cro- 
nus the Titan ; and says that Belus, 
with the' Titans, made war against 
Zeus and his compeers, who are called 
Gods. He says, moreover, that Gy- 
gus was smitten, and fled to Tar- 
tessus. 

According to the history of Thal- 
lus, Belus preceded the Trojan war 
322 years.— TAcopA. ad Aut. 281, 

282. 



• If' xot) X' Al. 
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OF THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE: 



PROM CTESIAS. 



nAPAnAHsins 8f Wt^ 

icap^ isdrpo^ SiocScxo/acvo^ t^v 
apx^^i M y€V€^i rpidMvra 

vavakov, 'Eiri ro^rov y^p ^ 
ruv 'AcravpioHf yfycfMvia fji^re- 

fAeivaffo, vXtia rSv xiXionf xai 
rptaKoo'tonf, ct< 8' ^fijxoyra,* 
yio^dvep <pvicri Kr^<riai o Ky/- 
8iO( iv T§ ^evrepqt ptpkip. 



Ik like manner all the other kings 
succeeded, the son receiving the 
empire from his father, being alto- 
gether thirty in their generations to 
Sardanapalus. In his time the em- 
pire passed to the Medes from the 
Assyrians, having remained with them 
upwards of 1360* years, according to 
the account of Ctesias the Cnidian, in 
his second book. — Diod, Sic, lib. II. 
p. 77. 



FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 



'H iA€v evv vjyefMvia rSv 
^Avavptuv &vl N/vov hafAel^ 
vatra (Aev rpidycovra ytvfa^, 
erij he iiXeiw rSv yfijiesv %a\ 
rerpa'MciosVf into ^v^wv xare- 
Xt^)2 '^^^ icpo€ipvi[A€vov rpmoy. 



In the manner above related, the 
empire of the Assyrians, afler having 
continued from Ninus thirty descents, 
and more than 1400 years, was finally 
dissolved by the Medes. — Diod, Sic. 
lib. IL p. 81. 



FROM HERODOTUS. 



A22TPinN Scpxoyruv t?^ 
avu 'Ao'A}( in^ ttfa eiKOO-i %ai 
vevraito a, vpSroi icir* avray 



The Medes were the first who began 
the revolt from the Assyrians after 
they had maintained the dominion 
over Upper Asia for a period of 520 
years. — Lib. I. c. 95. 



* The Armenian omits the sixty years. 
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OF NABOPOLASAR : 



FKOM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR.* 



TOTTON {SaPcvoXoMTopov) 
Ho\vta^up 'AXef ay$po( ^ap- 

Vfoq *AarTvdrfiiv ^arpdmiv 
yirfitiaf, yieu t^v ^vyartpa 
avTOv *AfAvtn^v "Kx^vra yijfA.- 
^y €<( Tov vlov a^Toil Na- 
fiwy(flbc»l<rop» o2Ito( {rvpaTif/rt^ 
into ^dpoKOf TOtI XaXSa/wv 

atriZ ^dpawiq tig NiW itt- 
OTpaTfiSeu o3 TVjv ((jx^y 
vrovj^cU ^dpaxoq iavroy 
a-ly roi^ paaiKeioig ivivpiio'ey* 
xai rvfy itpy^iv XdAJbcUofy vot," 
peXa^ey o aMg HHa^vsoKa," 
capaq Tov "SaPov^fiboydalpw 

VQkTYlp, 



UllU^ 



Nabopolasar, whom Alexander Po- 
lyhistor calls Sardanapallus, sent to 
Astyages the Satrap of Media, and 
demanded his daughter Amuites in 
marriage for his son Nahuchodono- 
sor. He was the commander of the 
army of Saracus King of the Chal- ^^-^^^^ 
dseans, and, having been sent upon 
some expedition, turned his arms 
against Saracus and marched against 
the city of Ninus (Nineveh). But 
Saracus confounded by his advance 
set fire to his palace and burnt him- 
self in it. And Nabopolasar obtained 
the empire of the Chaldseans: he 
was the father of Nabuchodonosor. — 
Euseb, Chron, 46. 



OF THE CHALDiEAN AND ASSYRIAN KINGS : 

FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 

Verum haec quoque Polyhistor In addition to the above Poly- 

iis adjiciens, scribit : quod histor continues thus : Afler 

nempe post diluvium Chaldseo- the deluge Evexius held pos- 

rum regionem Evexius tenebat session of the country of the 



* This and the following fragments of Alexander Polyhistor are most pro- 
bably extracts from the history of Berossus. 
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boo \H^ 2^^^ 



neris quatuor. Ac post eum 
filius ejus Comosbelus impe- 
rium suscepit per neros qua- 
tuor, et sossos quinque. A 
Xisuthro vero, et a diluvii tem- 
pore usque ad illud, quo Medi 
Babylonem ceperunt, reges om- 
nino Lxxxvi. Polyhistor re- 
censet, atque unumquemque ex 
Berossi volumine nominatim 
memorat : tempus vero om- 
nium eorum numero annorum 
trium myriadum et tribus mil- 
libus uno et nonaginta com- 
V(«>'^ J prehendit. Deinde vero post 






^i.M 



^^b-^* 



eos, cum ita firmiter stabiliti 
erant, repente Medi copias ad- 
versus Babylonem compara- 
bant, ut caperent eam, atque 
ex se ipsis Tyrannos ibi con- 
stituerent. 



Deinde nomina quoque Me- 
dorum tyrannorum ponit, yiii. 
numero : quorum anni ccxxiv 
et rursum reges undecim, an- 
nosque. . . Postea Chaldaeorum 
reges xlix, et annos cccclviii. 
Deinde Arabum ix reges, et 
annos ccxlv. Post quos annos 
etiam ipsam Semiramidem in 
Assyrios dominatam esse tra- 
dit. Atque iterum minute 
enumerat nomina regum xlv, 
adsignans illis annos dxxvi. 



Chaldseans during a period of 
four neri. And he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Comosbelus, 
who held the empire four neri 
and five sossi. But from the 
time of Xisuthrus and the de- 
luge, to that at which the 
Medes took possession of Ba- 
bylon, there were altogether 
eighty-six kings. Polyhistor 
enumerates and mentions each 
of them by name from the vo- 
lume of Berossus : the duration 
of the reigns of all which kings 
comprehends a period of thirty- '33 0?/ 
three thousand and ninety-one 
years. But when their power 
was thus firmly established, 
the Medes suddenly levied 
forces against Babylon to sur- 
prise it, and to place upon the 
throne kings chosen from 
among themselves. 

He then gives the names of 
the Median Kings, 8 in num- 
ber, who reigned during the 
period of 2S4 years : and again 
1 1 Kings during .... years. 
Then 49 Kings of the Chal- 
dseans 458 years. Then 9 Kings 
of the Arabians 245 years. 
After all these successive 
periods of years he states that 
Semiramis reigned over the 
Assyrians. And again minutely 
enumerates the names of 45 
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Post quos, inquit, rex Chal- 
dsebrum fuit, cui nomen Phu- 
lus ; de quo item Hebrseorum 
quoque historia meminit, Phu- 
lum denominans, quern in ter- 
rain Judaeorum venisse aiunt. 



Kings, assigning to them a term 
o£ 526 years. After whom, he 
says there was a King of the 
Chaldaeans, whose name was 
Phulus : Of whom also the 
historical writings of the He- 
brews make mention under the 
name of Phulus (Pul) who they 
say invaded the country of the 
Jews. — Eu. At. Chron. 39. 



OF SENECHERIB: 



FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 



PosTauAM regnasset frater 
Senacharibi, et deinde post- 
quam Acises in Babylonios 
dominatus esset, et nee dum 
triginta quidem diebus reg- 
num'tenuisset, a Marodach Ba- 
ladano occisus est ; et Maro- 
dach Baladanus per vim (reg- 
num) tenuit sex mensibus: 
eum vero interficiens regna- 
bat quidam cui nomen Elibus. 
Verum tertio regni ejus anno 
Sennecheribus rex Assyrio- , 
rum exercitum conflabat ad- 
versus Babylonios, proelioque 
cum iis commisso vicit, et 
captum una cum amicis, in 
terram Assyriorum perduci 
jussit. In Babylonios ergo 



After the reign of the brother 
of Senecherib, Acises reigned 
over the Babylonians, and when 
he had governed for the space of 
thirty days, he was slain by Maro- 
dach Baladanus, who held the 
empire by force during six 
months : and he was slain and 
succeeded by a person named 
Elibus. But in the third year 
of his reign Senecherib king of 
the Assyrians levied an army 
against the Babylonians ; and in 
a battle, in which they were en- 
gaged, routed, and took him pri- 
soner with his adherents, and 
commanded them to be carried 
into the land of the Assyrians. 
Having taken upon himself the 
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dominatus, regem eis filiuni 
suum Asordanium conatituit ; 
ipse vero recedens terrain As- 
syriorum petiit. 

Quum autem illefama acce- 
pissetGrsecos in Ciliciam belli 
movendi causa pervenisse, ad 
eos contendit; aciem contra 
aciem instruit, ac plurimis qui- 
dem de suo exercitu coesis 
hostes (tamen) debellat atque 
in victorias monumentum ima- 
ginem suam eo in loco erectam 
reliquit, Chaldaicisque litteris 
fortitudinem suam ad futuri 
temporis memoriam incidi 
jussit. Et Tarsura urbem, 
inquit, ipse ad similitudinem 
Babylonis condidit, quam ap- 
pellavit Tharsin. £t post 
omnia facta Sinnecherimi il- 
lud quoque addens, ait eum 
XVIII annis vixisse (in im- 
perio) ; et per insidias quas 
illi paravit filius Ardumusa- 
nus, e vita excessisse. 



government of the Babylonians, 
he appointed his son Asordanius 
their king, and he himself retired 
again into Assyria. 

When he received a report 
that the Greeks had made a hos- 
tile descent upon Cilicia, he 
marched against them and fought 
with them a pitched battle, in 
which, though he suffered great 
loss in his own army, he over- 
threw them, and upon the spot 
he erected the statue of himself 
as a monument of his victory ; 
and ordered his prowess to be 
inscribed upon it in theChaldaean 
characters, to hand down the re- 
membrance of it to posterity. He 
built also the city of Tarsus after 
the likeness of Babylon, which 
he called Tharsis. And after 
enumerating the various exploits 
of Sinnecherim, he adds that he 
reigned 18 years, and was cut off 
by a conspiracy which had been 
formed against his life by his son 
Ardumusanus. — Eu, At, Chron. 
42. 
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OF SENECHERIB AND HIS SUCESSORS: 



FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 



Ac post eum Senecheribum 
Polyhktor fuisse regem ait. 
p. 41. 

(Tamen Sinecherib ipsum, 
et filium ejus Asordanum, ac 
Marodacb Baladanum, Chal- 
daeus quoque historicus com- 
memorat, cum illis etiam Na- 
buchodmiosoruin.) p. 42« 

Regnayit Sinecherim, . ut 
Polyhistor exponit, annis xyiii« 
et post eum ejusdem filius amiis 
Yiu. Postea vero Sammuges 
annis. XXI.. et fcater ejus annis 
XXI.. Ac deinde Nabupakaar 
annis.xx« et post, eum Nabu- 
codcossorus annis xliii. (A 
Sinecherimo usque, ad Nabu- 
codrossorum comprebendun- 
tur anni omnino lxxxyiii.) 
p. 44. 

Post Samugen vero Sar- 
danapallus Chaldseus regnavit 
annis xxi. Hie exercitum As- 
tyagi Medo, familiae Principi 
ac Satrapse, auxilio misit, ut 
Amubean As'tyagis filiam Na- 
bucodrossoro filio suo uxorem 
daret. Ac deinde regnavit Na~ 
bucodrossorus annis xliii, et 



Anj> after bim (Pul) according 
to Polybistor, Senecherib was 
king. 

(Tbe Chaldsean historian also 
makes mention of Senecherib 
himself, and Asordanus his son, 
and Marodacb Baladanus, as well 
as Nabuchodonosonis.) 

And Sinecherim reigned eigh- 
teen years ; and after him his son> 
eight years. Then reigned Sam- 
muges twenty-one years, and 
likewise his bcodber tiwenty*-one- 
years. Then; reigned Nabu^ 
palsar twenty years, and. aft^r 
him Nabucodrossorus forty-three 
years. (Therefore, from Sineche- 
rim to Nabucodrossorus is com- 
prehended a period altogether of 
eighty-eight years.) 

After Samuges, Sardanapallus 
the Chaldsean, reigned twenty- 
one years. He sent an army to 
the assistance of Astyages the 
Mede, Prince and Satrap of the 
family, that he might give the 
Amubean daughter of Astyages 
to his son Nabucodrossorus. 
Then reigned Nabucodrossorus 
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contractis copiis veniens cap- 
tivos duxit Judaeos et Phoe- 
nices ac Syros. 

Et post Nabucodrossorum 
regnavit filius. ejus Amilraaru- 
dochus, annis xii. . . . Postque 
ilium in Chaldaeos regnavit 
Neglisarus annis iv. et postea 
Nabodenus annis xvii. Sub 
quo Cyrus Cambysis (filius) 
exercitum duxit in terram Ba- 
byloniorum. Cui obviam ivit 
Nabodenus, atque victus fugae 
se dedit : et regnavit Babylone 
Cyrus annis ix. Deinde in 
campo Daas altero certamine 
inito mortuus est. Post quern 
Cambyses regnat annis viii. 
ac deinde Darius annis xxxvi. 
post quem Xerxes caeteri quo- 
que Persarum reges. p. 44. 



forty-three years; and he came 
with a mighty army, and led the 
Jews, and Phoenicians, and Sy- 
rians into captivity. 

And after Nabucodrorossus 
reigned his son Amilmarudo- 
chus, twelve years. . . . And after 
him Neglisarus reigned over the 
Chaldseans four years ; and then 
Nabodenus seventeen years. In 
his reign Cyrus, the son of Cam- 
byses, invaded the country of the 
Babylonians. Nabodenus went 
out to give him battle, but was 
defeated, and betook himself to 
flight : and Cyrus reigned at Ba- 
byloh nine years. He was killed, 
however, in another battle, which 
took place in the plain of Daas. 
After him reigned Cambyses 
eight years ; then Darius thirty- 
six years ; after him Xerxes and 
the other kings of the Persian 
line. — Eu, At. Chran. pp. 41, 
42. 44, 45. 
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OF SENECHERIB AND HI& SUCCESSORS : 



FROM ABYDENUS. 



EoDZM tempore vicessimus 
quintas utique Sinecherib 
ipse ex regibus vix demum 
inventus est, qui Babylonem 
sub ditionem redigens sube- 
git, et ad litus maris Ciliciae 
Graecorum classem profliga- 
tam depressit ; condiditque 
templum Athenarum, statuas 
aereas erexit, litterisque sane, 
inquit, suam fortitudem exa- 
ravit ; et Tarsum ad figuram 
et similitudinem Babylonis 
aedificavit; ut Tarsum Cyd- 
nus flumen interflueret, Eu- 
pbr&tis nimiruni more Baby- 
lonem interfluentis. 

Ex ordine autem post eum 
Nergillus regnavit, qui a filio 
Adramelo est interemptus : 
et ipsum quoque frater ejus 
Axerdis ex eodem patre, 
non autem ex eadem matre, 
occidit; et exercitum perse- 
quutus in Byzantinorum ur- 
bem includit. Qui primus 
mercenarios miiites sibi col- 
legit; quorum unus Pytha- 
goras fuit, Chaldaeorum sa- 
pientiae discipulus. Axerdis 
autem ^gyptum partesque 



At the same time the twenty- 
fifth who was Senecherib can 
hardly be recognized among the 
kings. It was he who subjected 
the city of Babylon to his power, 
and defeated and sunk a Grecian 
fleet upon the coast of Cilicia. 
He built also a temple at Athens 
and erected brazen statues, upon 
which he engraved his own ex- 
ploits. And he built the city of 
Tarsus after the plan and like- 
ness of Babylon, that the river 
Cydnus should flow through Tar- 
sus, in the same manner as the 
Euphrates intersected Babylon. 

Next in order after him 
reigned Nergillus who was as- 
sassinated by his son Adrame- 
lus: and he also was slain by 
Axerdis (his brother by the 
same father, but of a different 
mother,) and his army pursued 
and blockaded in the city of 
Byzantium. Axerdis was the 
first that levied mercenary sol- 
diers, one of whom was Pytha- 
goras a follower of the wisdom 
of the Chaldaeans : he also re- 
duced under his dominion Egypt 
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Syrise inferioris in suam po- 
testatem redegit; ex qua 
Sardanapallus quoque extitit. 
Post quem Saracus in As- 
syrios regnavit: et quum 
compertum habuisset, multi- 
tudinem barbarorum maxi- 
mam e mari exisse, ut im- 
petura faceret, Busalossorum 
ducem confestim Babylonem 
misit. Ille auteni consilio re- 
bellionis inito, Amuhean As- 
tyagis Medi familiae Princi- 
pis filiam Nabuchodrossoro 
suo filio uxorem despondit. 
Ac deinde protinus discedens 
accelerat aggredi Ninum, id 
est, urbem Ninive. Cum 
autem de his omnibus cer- 
tior est factus Saracus Rex, 
concremavit, regiam aulam 
Evoriti."f Nabuchodrossorus 
vero accipiens regni imperi- 
um, valido muro Babylonem 
cinxit. 



and the country of Caelo-Syria 
from whence came Sardanapal- 
lus.* 

After him Saracus reigned 
over the Assyrians, and when he 
was informed that a very great 
multitude of barbarians had 
come up from the sea to attack 
him, he sent Busalossorus as his 
general in haste to Babylon. 
But he, having with a treason- 
able design obtained Amuhean, 
the daughter of Astyages the 
prince of the Medes, to be 
affianced to his son Nabucho- 
drossorus, marched straight ways 
to surprise the city of Ninus, 
that is Nineveh. But when 
Saracus the king was apprized 
of all these proceedings he burnt 
the royal palace. And Nabucho- 
drossorus succeeded to the em- 
pire and surrounded Babylon 
with a strong wall. — Eu. Ar, 
Chron, 53. 



* The name Sardanapallus is indiscriminately applied to various persons. 
Here perhaps Saracus mity be intended ; but from the fragment p. 59, most 
probably Busalossorus, i. e. Nabopolassar. The passage then in the text may 
refer to the dominion (potestatem) of Axerdis, ** from which Sardanapallus 
revolted." 

f The Armenian Editor in a note complains of the obscurity of this passage 
in the original, and thinks it may be translated ** Condonavit reg^m aulam 
Evoritii" entrusted the palace to some officer named Evorites. In some authors 
the daughter of Astyages is named Aroites : and it might possibly refer to her> 
if the word vrere read in conjunction with the subsequent sentence. See Frag, 
p. 59. 
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OF BELUS AND THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE: 



FROM CASTOR. 



Belus, inquit, rex erat As- 
syriorum : et sub eo Cyclopes 
Jovi decertanti adversus Ti- 
tanos, per fblgura fulminaque 
ignea opem in prselio tulerunt. 
Eo autem tempore Titanorum 
reges agnoscebantur ; quorum 
unus erat Ogygus rex. Paucis 
vero interjectis, prosequitur, 
dicens : Gigantes in Deos irru- 
entes, perempti sunt, auxilium 
Diis ferentibus Hercule et 
Dionyso, qui ex Titanis erant. 

Belus de quo antea diximus, 
vitam finivit, quin et Deus ha- 
bitus est. Post quern Ninus 
imperavit Assyriis cumis lii. 
Hie uxorem duxit Semirami- 
dem. Post eumque Semiramis 
ipsa in Assyrios regnavit annis 
xLii. Deinde vero Zames, qui 
edam Ninyas. (Et continuo 
singulos Assy riorum reges, qui 
post eos fuerunt, in ordinem 
redigens, ad. Sardanapallum 
usque recenset, cunctos nomi- 
natim commemorando : quo- 
rum etiam nos utique nomina, 



Belus (says Castor) was king of 
the Assyrians; and under hiita 
the Cyclbps assisted Jupiter with 
thunder-bolts and lightnings in 
his contest with the Titans. At 
that time there were kings of the 
Titans, one of whom was Ogygus. 
(After a short digression he pro- 
ceeds to say, that) the Giants, in 
their attempted inroad upon the 
Gods, were slain by the assistance 
of Hercules and Dionysus, who 
were themselves of the Titan 
race. 

Belus, whom we have men- 
tioned above, after his death was 
esteemed a God. After him, Ni- 
nus reigned over the Assyrians 
fifty-two years. He married Se- 
miramis, who, after his decease, 
reigned over the Assyrians forty- 
two years. Then reigned Zames, 
who is Ninyas. (Then he enu- 
merates each of the successive 
Assyrian kings in order, and 
mentions them all, down to Sar- 
danapallus, by their respective 
names : whose names, and the 
length of their reigns, we shall 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 



regnique tempora paulo post 
adponemus. Siquidem et ille 
in Canone suo his verbis de 
ipsis scribit). 

Primo Assyriorum reges di- 
gessiraus, initium a Bels fa- 
cientes : quum vero ipsius reg- 
ni annos vix certo traditos ha- 
beamus, nomen solummodo 
commemoraviraus : sed tamen 
chronologise principium aNino 
duximus et in alterum Ninum, 
qui regnum a Sardanapallo 
accepit, desinimus: utpote hoc 
pacto perspicuum esset tarn 
universi temporis, quam sin- 
gulorum regum (temporis) spa- 
tium ; hoc itaque modo reperi- 
tur tempus annorum m, du- 
centorum et octoginta. 



also give presently. Castor men- 
tions them in his canon in the 
following words.*) 

We have first digested into a 
canon the kings of the Assyrians, 
commencing with Belus: but 
since we have no certain tra- 
dition respecting the length of 
his reign, we have merely set 
down his name, and commenced 
the chronological series from Ni- 
nus ; and have concluded it with 
another Ninus, who obtained the 
empire afler Sardanapallus ; that 
in this manner the whole length of 
the time, as well as of the reigns 
of each king, might be plainly set 
forth. Thus it will be found, 
that the complete sum of the 
years amounts to 1280. — Eus. 
Ar. p. 81. 



* The passage above is thus cited by SyiicelluSi p. 206. 

.... off 9rov xot) KiffTwp iv rf xav^yi db/roD ^ncri* eS3f. 

TlgArovt /xh oh rods *Aeravf(ovs $aatK$7s xarttAyafAn, r^v /«•» otfX^" ^^ B^Xov 
9rf]roi>jyu/vouf . tZ 8^, to^ rijs BaatKafai aJroD crij, fA^ froifaitt6a$ou aa^s toD yuiy 
Mfiaroi /ivri/AOViCojunVf t^» ^l ^PX^* ^^^ ^ovoy^a^/as oLrrh N/vou ^rf^oi^yui^ot, xa) 
xaraK^yc/jLiv in) N7voy rlv ha^t^iu.»vo» ri^v $(xat\i/av Treigk 2ap^(x»oar^\ov, ... 

The conclusion also is thus given by Syncellus, p. 168. 

Tf K^ffTogt /xaXAoy iatoKQU^^aag (Eu^^jSios) oS noi fiotptvptca irct^yatyt <fffir' "rq 
(pAffHOVCTM Tous 'XffervQ^v fiaatKitf ap^eu, . . . 
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OF THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE: 

FROM VELLEIUS PATERCULUS AND AEMILIUS SURA. 



Insequenti tempore imperium 
Asiaticum ab Assyriis, qui id 
obtinuerant annis mlxx, trans- 
latum est ad Medos ab hinc 
annis ferme dccclxx. Quippe 
Sardanapalum eorum regem 
mollitiis fluentem, et nimium 
feliceni malo suo, tertio et tri- 
cessimo loco ab Nino et Se- 
miramide, qui Babylona con- 
diderant, natum, ita ut semper 
successor regni paterni foret 
filius, Arbaces Medus imperio 

vitaque privavit ^milius 

Sura de annis populi Romani : 
" Assyrii principes omnium 
gentium rerum potiti sunt, 
deinde Medi, postea Persae, 
deinde Macedones. Exinde 
duobus regibus, Philippo et 
Antiocho, qui a Macedonibus 
oriundi erant, baud multo post 
Carthaginem subactam devic- 
tis summa imperii ad populum 
Romanum pervenit. Inter hoc 
tempus, et initium Nini regis 
Assyriorum, qui princeps re- 
rum potitus, intersunt anni 



MDCCCCXCV. 



tt 



The Asiatic empire was subse- 
quently transferred from the As- 
syrians, who had held it 1070 
years, to the Medes, from this 
time, for a period of 870 years. 
For Sardanapalus, the king of 
the Assyrians, a man wallowing 
in luxury, being the thirty-third 
from Ninus and Semiramis, the 
founders of Babylon, from whom 
the kingdom had passed in a 
regular descent from father to 
son, was deprived of his empire, 
and put to death by Arbaces the 

Mede ^milius Sura also, in 

his annals of the Roman people, 
says, " That the Assyrian princes 
extended their empire over all 
nations. They were succeeded 
by the Medes, then by the Per- 
sians, then by the Macedonians 
and shortly afterwards by two 
kings Philip and Antiochus, of 
Macedonian origin, who, not long 
afler the destruction of Carthage, 
were conquered by the Romans, 
who then obtained the empire of 
the world. To this time, from the 
beginning of the reign of Ninus, 
king of the Assyrians, who first 
obtained the empire, there has 
elapsed a period of 1995 years." 
— Hist, /. c. 6. 
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OF THE CHALDiEAN OBSERVATIONS: 

FROM PLINIUS. 

Anticjcidbs in iEgypto inve- ANTicLiDES.TelaCe8 that they (let- 
ters) were invented in Egypt by 
a person whose name was Menon, 
fifteen years before Phoroneus 



nisse quendam nomine Menona 
tradit xv annis ante Phoro- 
neum antiquissimum Graecise 
regem : idque monumentis ap- 
probare conatur. E diverso 
Epigenes apud Babylonios 
Dccxx annorum observationes 
siderum coctilibus laterculis 
inscriptas docet, gravis auctor 
in primis : qui minimum Be- 
rosus et Critodemus cccclxxx* 
annorum. Ex quo apparet*}" 
ae tern us literarum usus. 



FROM 

Contemnamus etiam Baby- 
lonios, et eos, qui e Caucaso 
coeli signa servantes, numeris 
et motibus stellarum cursus 
persequuntur : condemnemus, 
inquam, hos aut stultitiae, aut 
vanitatis, aut impudentise, qui 
ccccLxx millia annorum, ut 
ipsi dicunt, monumentis com- 
prehensa continent. 



the most ancient king of Greece : 
and he endeavours to prove it by 
the monuments. On the con- 
trary, Epigenes, a writer of first- 
rate authority, informs us, that 
among the Babylonians were pre- 
served observations of the stars, 
inscribed upon baked tiles, ex- 
tending to a period of 720 years. 
Berosus and Critodemus, who are 
the most moderate in their cal- 
culations, nevertheless extend 
the period of the observations to 
480* years. Whence may be in- 
ferred the eternal use of letters 
among them. — Lib. VII. c. 56. 

CICERO. 

We must also contemn the Ba- 
bylonians, and those who, in the 
reigion of Caucasus, pretend to 
have observed the heavens and 
courses of the stars: we must 
condemn them, I say, of folly, or 
of vanity, or of impudence, who 
assert that they have preserved 
upon monuments observations ex- 
tending back during an interval 
of 470,000 years. — De Divin. 



* Nonaginta M. and Oh. f Appareret, aeternum literarum usum, Ch. 



THE 

DYNASTIES OF THE KINGS 

OF 

CHALDiEA, ASSYRIA, MEDIA, PERSIA, 
THEBES, AND EGYPT. 
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DYNASTY OF CHALDiEAN KINGS. 



01 XoXJaibi irp«To< Aj^yttpcv- The Chaldaeans were the first that ^/ >^/ 
o-cty kaanf^i ^aa-iXeti, «y vpu- assumed the title of Kings. /f^^2 ' 

t^t^^H* ^ «a^' ^ry Nc- Of these the first was Evechiivs 
f^,*]" iPaffi?s€va'€ BaPMm4 who is known to us by the name of 

Nebrod (Nimrod) he reigned at Ba- 
bylon 6 years and one-third. 
2. Chomasbelus . . 7^ years. 

From the foundation 13 years. 
S. Porus . . . . 35 years. 

48 years. 
. . 43 years. 

91 years. 
48 years. 
1^9 years. 
. • 40 years. 

179 years. 
. . 46 years. 

225 years. 
SyncelL 169. 
It is to be observed that some of these names occur ag»n as 
the immediate successors of Nabonasar. 



CT1J ryo.X 



n»po( en} X^. 

g XaXW«y e^. ipaa-iXcva^ 

X«XSaitfy f^. ifiata-lXtva^ 
*Oy/j3aXX0$ rz^ /x^. 

XaX^fi«y ^. ifiao'tkevo'e 



4. Nechubes • . 



5. Nabius 



• . . • 



6. Oniballus . . 



7. Zinzerus . . 



• Eu'^^^oiof, A. B.— £J4^oef, Go. Sc. Eu. . f Nf/x/9^8. Go. 

X yo'. (t) A. B.— Sc. and Go. omit it. 

§ XofffitAff0o\og Vulg. — XofffAAffijiK^g B. — XofiAcrfiokof Sc. Eu. 

II Vrxdtfiiis Sc. Eu. f A$icg Go. Sc. Eu. 

♦• Z/y?i^of Go. Sc. Eu. ft fi9. Go. Sc. Eu. 
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DYNASTY OF THE ARABIAN KINGS 

OF CHALDyEA. 



APABON PeurtUe^ rwv /xc- 

aiKevcey enj ftc . 
Map$ax^< CD] /x'. 



After the six first Chaldssan kings 
reigned, reigned the following Ara- 
bian kings of Chaldaea. 

1. Mardocentes .. 45 years. 
From the foundation 45 years. 

2. Mardacus • . . . 40 years. 

85 years. 
, • £8 years. 

113 years. 
, • S7 years. 

150 years. 
> • 40 years. 

190 years. 
. 25 years. 
215 years. 



d. Sisimordacus 



4. Nabius 



5. Paramus . . 



6. Nabonnabus 



* Z<0-iyU(l(^SsxOf Sc. Eu. — Itffijuiig^axQf Go. 



t r^iof Sc Eu. 
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OF THE ASSYRIAN KINGS : 



FROM ABYDENUS.* 



" FuiT, inquit, Ninus, 
Arbeli (filius) ; qui Cha- 
ali ; qui Arbeli ; qui Ane- 
bi ; qui Babii ; qui Beli 
regis Assyriorum.'' 



Ninus (says Abydenus) was the son 
of Arbelus ; who was the son of 
Chaalus, the son of Anebus, the son 
of Babius, the son. of Belus king of 
the Assyrians. 



*. The passage above dted from Abydenus in the Armenian edition of 
Eusebius's Chronicle places Ninus the sixth in descent from Belus, introdudng 
the same names in an inverted order^ that occur in the following Assyrian 
dynasties of Syncellus and Africanus (see p. 70) between Teuteeus the twenty- 
eighth and Dercyllus the thirty-fourth. The Editor in a note produces some 
passages fivm Moses Choronensis and others to shew that such was the general 
opinion among the Armenians. 
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DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS : 



FROM AFRICANU1S. 



SYNCELLUS. 
A22TPinN a. iPouriUwre 

p. N/w? in vP. 

vt^ Nu^t; yea) Se/Ai^- 

f. S^pfijS erij X'. 
/. BaXaio; cnj yjS'. 

iS'. ^(JMTpoq er-fj xj3'.** 

<€^. Mtf^/XVXo^ CTI} X'. 



Of the Assyrian kings the 1st was 
Belus who reigned 55 years. 

2. Ninus 52 years. 

8. Semiramis • . . . 42. 
4. Ninuas who is called Zamis 
the son of Ninus and Semira- 
mis : hereigned 38 years. 



5« Arius • • 

6. Aralius . . , 

7. Xerxes . . 
S, Armamithres 
9. fielochus « 

10. Balseus.. . 

11. Sethos . . . 

12. Mamuthos . 

13. AschaHus . 

14. Sphserus . 

15. Mamulus . 

16. Sparthebs . 



SO years. 

40. 

30. 

38. 

3S. 

52. 

50. 

30. 

28. 

22. 

30. 

42. 



• Viwoi; iTij Xij' Go. 

X ^K^iiOLiiii^M B. § XiS*. Go. 

% nff Go. m. 

If 2jr«|p&a/«f Go. — aitoLg'^hi B. 



f Z&fi-ns Go. 
•• x»j'. Go. m. 
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DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS 



FROM EUSEBIUS. 



SCAUOSR. 
A22TPION i Ba<r/X6wrev a. 

enj XjjT. 

€'. ^Ap^J0<6T)} X*. 

5'. S€p6j< c-nj X'. 

^. B4X«i%o^ ?T?j Xf', 
/, BoKm^ €tij yjS', 
•a'. •AXt4^«* ern XjS', 
i]8'. Ma/Kv&o< £n) X'» 
ty, Mayxoi'ktoq'^' €T«| Kif'. 

le'. MauvXo^ ci^ X'. 



ARMJ&NIAN* 

I. NiNus, quem pnmum universae 
Asiae, exceptis Indis, imperasse 
dicunt annis ul, 
II. Semiramis • • • • aim. xlii 
III. Zames, qui Ninyas • . xxxviii 



IV. Arius XXX 

y. AraliusquiAmytus .. xl 
Ti. Xerxes qui et Ba- 

ISBUS .. •• .. •• XXX 

Tii. Amramithea .... , . xxxviii 

vni. Belochus • • xxxv 

IX. Balaeas • . xii 

X. Aladas xxxii 

XX. Mamithus • . • . . . xxx 

XII. MachchalaleiM «.. .. xxx . 

XIII. Sphaerug • • » • . . . « xxii 

XIV. Mamilua xxx 

XV. Sparethus ...... xl 



• 2f0<of Afr. 

X Ivoip^hs tni ftff, Afr. 



f 'Aff^dfX/of Afr. 
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DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS. 



SYNCELLUS. 
xa . AafMcpiby^t eryj X . 

XjS'. ^UO'dpl^q CT)} X*' 

xy • AafA/irpaiiq €Ti} X • 

x$'. Ilayv^^ €Tij jKc . 

xe'. ^avapfAoq t-rti xjd". 

xr • Mid'paro^ cT)} x^ . 

x^'. TejjrafMqf o xa« Taw- 
Tavij5 7rap4 tici Xc- 
yoiAcvof, ?Tij XjS'. 

xSf'. 'ApajS^Xo^'j' cTij jiAjS*. 

X'. XaXoo^ cnj fA€ . 
Xa'. "Ayefioi ervi Xrl, 
X&. BajSw? €T)j X5'. 

Xy 4, cnj X . 

XS'* AepKijhii ityj fff* 
Xe . E^axfc^(§ ctij Xij • 
Xr'. Aaoa-^&r/jq e-nj ji*€*. 
X?*. Ilc^iaS)?? cTij X . 
Kvf, *0<l>para7ojS erij xa'. 
\^, '^(pexefic €Tij r« II 
fA, *AK.payoaf7ii irvj jWjS'. 
^a Savoq Xey^jueyo^ Koy- 

waXXo^** Itij x'. "I"!' 

'Sap^eafdvokKkaqTapa-ov ex- 



• • • • 



38 years. 

45. 

25. 

30. 

30. 



17. Ascatades 

18. Amantes 

19. Belochus 

20. Balatores 

21. Lamprides . . 

22. Sosares 20. 

23. Lampraes . . . . 30. 

24. Pannas 45. 

^5, Sosannus . . . . 22. 

26. Mithraeus .. .. 27. 

27. Teutamus — who is called by 
some Tautanes : he reigned 32 
years. 

28. Teutseus . . . . 44. 

29. Arabelus . . . . 42. 

30. Chalaus . . . . 45. 

31. Anebus .. .. 38. 

32. Babius 37. 

33 30. 

34. Dercylus . . . . 40. 

35. Eupacmes.. .. 38. 

36. Laosthenes . . 45. 

37. Pertiades .... 30. 

38. Ophratseus .. 21. 

39. Ephecheres . . 6.^ 

40. Acraganes . . 42. 

41. Thonus surnamed Concolerusy 
by the Greeks Sardanapalus : he 
reigned 20 years. 

Sardanapalus built the cities of 



* BoXiT^^ijf Go. 
§ EsnFdxfinc 60. 
If 52. 
ft <•'. Go. 



f *A^ei6(kos B. X ®<y«*of Sc. 

II v/3' 60. m. — Sc. 
•• iKp^oatiieaKoSf Vulg. 



DYNASTY 

• 

SCALIOER. 
i^. B^Xo^Of €T1J X€*. 

x', 'BoK&r^fo^* €Tij X', 
xa • AetfAvpi^i inf} X^» 
xjS'. ^wrd^i €Ti/i x'. 
xy. Aa/MTpavii eryj X'. 

x€^ ^(^capiio^ enfj xj3'.§ 

Xr^ Mf^pciro^ CTI} x^, 

x^. Tci/rafiof o xat Tcv- 

x2y. Oiyatb^ll ervj \\ 
X'. Lifncu^oq €Tij jk'. 
Xa'. *£wd^xjMij( €Ti} Xi}'. 
XjS*. Aooo-drejoj^ erij ^'. 
Xy'. Duprii^iyj^ e-ny X'. 
X8 • *0^paraXo^ enfjina, 

Xj"'. *Axpaydiffjq ctij jwj9'. 
. X^'» OAlyo^^Xcyojueyo^Koy- 
xakepo^ 'EXXijyMT^ Sap^oya- 
VoXOf CTl} x'. 

'Affavpusy |3ao-tXc^(, ivefipev 
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ARMENIAN » 

XVI. Ascatades •• aim. xl 

XVII. Amintas . • • • . . xlv 
xvin. Belochus •• .. xlv 

XIX. Balatores • • • j xxx 
XX. Lamprides .... xxxii 
XXI. Sosmares • • • • viii 
XXII. Lampares . . . . xxx 

XXIII. Pannias xlii 

XXIV. Sosarmus xix 

XXV. Mithreus • . . • xxvii 

XXVI. Teutamus . . . • xxxii 

XXVII. Teutaeus .... . . xl 

xxviii. Thinaeus xxx 

XXIX. Derusus xl 

xxx. Eupalmes xxxviii 

XXXI. Laosthenes . . . . xlv 
XXXII. Peritiades . . . . xxx 

XXXIII. AOphxataeus .. .. xxi 

XXXIV. Ophatanes l 

XXXV. Acrazanes xlii 

XXXVI. Sardanapalles .... xx 



Simul universa Assyriorum Dynas- 
tia juxta certos Scriptores (perdu- 
ravit) annos mccxl. juxta alios autem 



* Ba^aT^plIf Afr. — B•^^«0-lr^^1If Sc. m. f TiaatvOas Afr. 

J ttM. Afr. § ^iS'. Afr. 

II In Scaliger's list of Africanus, he also introduces between Teutseus and 
Thinseus — x^'. 'A^a/3ijXof fiff. 

\a, "Avo/Sof Xl}'. 

}^. UA$tof AJ'.— See p. 69. 
^ Uvptui^fii Afr. •• Oip^arhris Sc. m. 

ft *Axpaxip»jf Afr. — 'Ox^afdtjnjf Sc. m. 

L 
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DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS. 



SYNCELLUS. 

'H rSv*Aaravp(v¥ pasiketa 
€T0( cXij(<| haptUvaa-a crij 



Tarsus and Anchiale in one day. 

The Assyrian empire founded a.m. 
8216. flourished 1460 years and was 
overthrown a.m. 4675. 



CTOVf. 



• ftniett. Vulg.— yjciati' Sc. 
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SCALIGER. 

fAif iBei/JMTO, TiXoq {ml 

*Appd'Mv rw Mijdov vtxfjdeli 
fjuey^Kvpf icvp^v votija-aq tiv r€ 
Xpwhff xo} Toaf apyvpop avaw^ 
Ta, vpoq he ro^otq t^v fiaa-i" 

ra^Tijiif ia-^peva-e, %ou r^q 
iraXAax/^of , Ka< rohq fivoijxovq 
ovyKKeSa-a^ e/( tw iw f*4ai[i r^ 
wpf KutevKOjaa'fUifW olicoy, 
afMt Totfroif oMoaiat kaxrtl» t€ 

£Tt9 ^ Tftfy *AcravptMf fiao'i^ 

X^ri. — Eus. Chron, Se, 



ARMENIAN. 

annos mccc. Thonnus Concolerus, qui 
Grsece Sardanapallus vocatur ab 
Arbace et Belesio devictus, seipsum 
igni tradidit: a quo ad primam 
Olyinpiadem (sunt) anni xl. — Eus. 
Chron, Ar, p. 98. 



DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS.* 



AssYRioRUM primum regem 
scribunt Bilum, quern et ab As- 
syriis et Phoenices et Persi 
Deum Yocaverunt. Hunc Dium 
Grseco nomine interpretave- 
runt. 

I. Bilus vero primus in As- 
syrios regnavit annos lxii, et 
partem Asiae. 

II. Post haec regnavit Ninus 
annos lii. Iste condidit Nine- 
vem civitatem Assyriorura, et 
veniens in Asia vocatus est 
Picus. 

III. Post quern Semiramis, 
uxor ejus annos xlii. Hanc 
Ream yocaverunt propter ejus 
multam atrocitatem. 

IV. Post hunc Zinas, reg- 
navit annos xxxviii. 

V. Arius XXX. 



They write that the first king 
of the Assyrians was Bilus, 
whom the Assyrians, Phoeni- 
cians, and Persians, call God. 
In the Greek language they 
call him Dius. 

1. Bilus, who was the first 
king, reigned over the Assyrians 
and part of Asia 62 years. 

2. Afler wards reigned Ninus 
52 years. He founded Nine- 
veh, a city of the Assyrians, 
and coming into Asia was called 
Picus. 

3. After him Semiramis, his 
wife, 42 years. She was called 
Rea on account of her manifold 
atrocities. 

4. Afler her Zinas reigned 
38 years. 

5. Arius reigned SO years. 



* This Catalogue is given by Scaliger from a Chronological compilation " ab 
homine barbaro, inepto, Hellenismi et Latinitatis imperitissimo." It is possibly a 
mutilated copy of Castor^s Canon, as it ends with the second Ninus. See p. 65*. 
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Yi. Aranus annos . . xl. 
Yii. Xerxes, qui et Balleus 

XXX. 

Yiii. Mamithrus . . xxxvii. 

IX. Bilochus . • XXXV. 

X. Balleus * . . . lii. 

XI. Altallus . . . . XXXV. 

XII. Mamithus . . • xxx. 
xiii. Itafierus . . . . xx. 

XIV. Mamythus . . xxxv. 

XV. Spareus . . . . xl. 

XVI. Ascatagus . . xl. 
xvii. Amintus .... l. 

xviii. Actosai et Semiramis 

femina xxiii. 

XIX. Bilochus . . . . XXV. 

XX. Belleroparus xxxiv. 

XXI. Lampridus . . xxxn. 
XXII. Posarus . . . . xx. 

xxiii. Lamparus •• xxx. 

XXIV. Paunius et Zeus xlv. 

XXV. Sosannus . . . . xx. 

XXVI. Mithreus . . xxxv. 
zxvii. Tautelus . . xxxii. 

Anno isto tricessimo se- 
cundo confixus est Sol 
(Ilion?) ab Acheis. 



• • 



• XI. 
XXIX. 

• XL. 
XXXVI. 

XLV. 
XXX. 

• XX. 
. • L. 
. XL. 



XXVIII. Euteus annos 
XXIX. Thineus 
xxx. Cercillus 
XXXI. Eupalus 

XXXII. Lausthenus 

XXXIII. Peritiadus 

XXXIV. Ophrateus 
xxxv. Ophratanus 

XXXVI. Acrapazus 

XXXVII. Tonos Conceleros qui 
vocatur Greece Sardanapalus 
annos xxx. 

XXXVIII. Ninus . . . . xix. 
Simul reges xxxix antiqui 

Assyriorum perseverantes an- 
nos mille quadringentos tri- 
ginta. Ab istis autem in 
prima Olympiada, annos lxvii 

Altogether these thirty-nine 
ancient kings of the Assyrians 
reigned 1430 years. And from 
them to the first Olympiad the 
kingdom of the Assyrians con- 
tinued sixty-seven years. 
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CHALDiEAN DYNASTY OF 
NABONASAR. 



THE ECCLESIASTICAL CANON. 

TA &»« :^aXfM»a<ritp, ?TOi Na- The eoclesUstical computation of 

povatrdpw, €-^1 xarat t^v ckkXij- the years from Salmanasatr who is 

o-iacrrtK^v (rro«x«W»y Itf^Kty/wv, the saH>e as Nabonasar to Alexan- 

Kou €ft€tra*AXeiMpw rw Ma- der of Macedon. 

xc$oyo(. 

a. Naig|oy4o-<»/jo? xoJ XaX- 1. Nabonasar who is called in 

[AMfouriip* h Tg 7pa<^ Scripture Salmaaasar, reigned 

Xeyo'^vo^ e-nj ice'; 25 years. 25. 

i8'. N4S«)tf In, ij'. 2. Nabius 8 99. 

y, Xt^nf^KcunSpo^eTiic. 3. Chinzerus and'Po- 

rus 5 • . • • . • . • 38. 

8*. 'iXouXaro^f erij «'. 4. Ilulseus 5 4i3, 

€. Map8ox€fHraBo«Jrn,i)3'. 5. Mardocempadus 12 55. 

r . 'Apxeayo? en| e'. 6. Arceanus 5 .... 60. 

§'. 'AiSa<r/X€vro? en, jS'. 7. Interregnum 2 .... 62. 

V. BijXiA05§ €T»j 7'. 8. Belilus 8 Q5. 

S'. 'Av9pap(£^i(roqirri ^'. 9. Aparanadisus 6 . . .. 71. 

»•. *Hp«7€jSaXo$|l €To«a'. 10. Erigebalus 1 .. .. 72. 

M, Meo-ijo-ijxop^axo^^ €Tij 8'. 11.- Mesesimordacus 4 .. 76. 

• :ioiKfioyaaap Go. f *l^^.ou^.«7op Vulg. — iXoXouhs B. 

J Maphxtfivi^oxos Vulg. § B<^lI^of Go. 

II ^Ip-nyi&OLKKot Go. f Mf0'<0-fx^/}Sat}(Of A.— Mi0-0-i0-«/u^|p8a}(Os Go, 



CHALDiEAN DYNASTY OF 
NABONASAR. 



THE ASTRONOMICAL CANON. 

TA Siifl f^aPoycurgipov ivfi^ rw The Astronomical Canon of thv 

xa2 XaXfAayeur^py* pourtkiaq years from Nabonasar who is the 

XaXdo/tfy, €(V« 'AAcf^^u rot/ same as Salmanasar King of the 

ktAttoi; reXexrnjq Kar^ rlw Aff" Chaldaeans to the death of Alex- 

TfonfMwy Kavova. ander the founder of the Greek 

dynasty. 

a. liapoyaa'dpw ervj i$', 1: Nabonasarus .... 14. 

^. VaP(ov€Tviff. ir. 2. Nabios2 16. 

y. Xui^v^fov %(iX Ild^povf 3. Chinzerus and Porus 
€Ti} c'. Ka\ 5 21, 

8", *I\ovXain> eni e'. x^. 4. Ilulseus 5 26. 

e'. MapdoxcfMTd^v ct)} 5. Mardocempadus 12 38. 

r . 'A^fltvoS cTij €'. /wy'. ' 6. Arceanus '5 . . "• . . . 43. 

f. *AfiaaIX£in:oi enj jS*. /i*€'. 7. loteriregnum 2^ . . . . 45. 

ij'. BijX/iSo« J cTij y. lAJi'' 8. Belibus 3 48. 

^\ 'AvapaifMaov^ trvi 9. Aparanadisus'B .. 54. 

r • 1^. 

i'. 'HpiTeiS^vlliTfl^a'. yf'. 10. Erigebalus 1 .... 55. 

m\ M€(ni(rtiM[^^ov €Tifi 11. Mesesimordacus 4 • . 59. 

• 2aX/uova^i^ Go. f U<ifgou B. m.-^n^^ou A.— ntf/3/5ow Go. 

t BijAZ/Sov B. — Bi)X/dou Go.— B^Xi/i«o£ Supra in Dind. 

§ *Aira^a»voi8/0'O« B.— >'A9rofava9/Vov Go. || ^ip»yt$iX.9v Go. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL CANON.' 

ip. 'Afiaa-ikevTo^ aTO^e-ni 12. Interregnums •• 84. 

<y. 'lo-apiydiVoc* CT1} (y. 13. Isarindinus 13 •• 97. 

t&. 2ao<r$ovxiyQf f cTi} d^. 14. Saosduchinus 9 .. 106. 

i^. Kunikdlbayoi^tlryi iff, 15. Cjneladanus 14 •• ISO. 

If'. Naj3oira>^apo( § cri} 16. Nabopalasarus 21 •• 141. 

i^, NajSovxeWo-vpll v2d( cTi} 17. Nabuchodonosor his 

(*.y, son 43 1 84. 

<)/• £v€<>^$^ Ma/M^ax ^'^ ^S* Euilad Marodach 5 189. 

1^, VipiyXviffapoq** i Ka) 19. Niriglesarus who is 

BaXrdiTap trvi y. Baltasar 3 192. 

x^ NajSoye^io^ o xa* 'Attva- 20. Nabonadius who is 

7125 AapeTo^ -j^ • Ao-o-owj- Astyges Darius As- 

pwXX ^ *^^oti€pivii suerus and Artax- 

i'niiCf' erxesir .. .• .. 219: 

PERSIAN DYNASTY. 

xa'. KZpoi Uepa-Sy icpSroq 21. C3rrus the first king 

Paa-i^jivq irii W. of Persia 31 . 

Kpf, KafAp^aiiq yfoq Kdpw 22. Cambyses the son of 

€T»j yf. . Cyrus 8 39. 

xy. Miyoi it^hjxH p XiMp- 23. The Magi two bro- 

$M(§§ nal Ilat^i^f - thers Smerdius and 

jK^voK ?• Pausoutes 7 months, 

x^. ^p€Toqvt^*Trrdai[ov\\\\ 24. Darius the son of * 

erii Xr*. Hystaspes 36 ... . 75. 

• * 'lamoLpt^niihe Vulg. f 2abp Ao^/o^ Go. 

X KtntKaleuas Go. ^ Noe/SoiraXatf'ff-OE^of B. 

II Voi$cxo^*6<ro>g B. ^ Eui3o» jSa^ej^dfS A.— 'EiSiSiy Mtf ©8^^ Go. 

•• Vtgnyh^ffofoe Ga — Vngty^ffagog A. B. 
f f LAgfft^s A. B. — ^^fffttog Go. tt *A(rou^^ov A. 6. 

§§ 'E/i/^a<os B. nil 'TcTT^ireu A. B. 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL CANON. 

ijd". 'APa<r(\evroi oXXof 12. laterregnum 8 . , .. 67* 

iy\ *Ia-apMyov* cni ty. v\ 13. Isarindinus 13 • • . • 80. ., 

14. Saosdttchinus 9 . . 89. SX/ko^^uLa*". iu^. 



G^CA UcMd^A^ 



ic'. KunjAoSeiXovj; en} id'. p7'. 15. Cinelada}u,s 1 4 • . . .. 103. 

16. Nabopalasarus the 
father of Nabuchodo- 
nosor^l 124. 

17. Nabopalasaruswhois 
Nabucbodonosor 43 167. 



f -nj ^'. . . pSl^. 

y * . • po . 

CD} e . • • poe • 



18. lUoarudamus 3 . . .. 170. 

19. Nirigiasolaaaras 5 .. 175. 

SO. Nabonadius' who is 

Astyages 34 . . . . 209. 



PERSIAN DYNASTY. 



xa'. K^pw cnj S'. o-iV. 

x^. Ecpfov enj xa*. airy'. 



21. Cyrus 9 218. 

22. Cambyses 8 .... 226. 

23. Darius 36 262. 

24. Xerxes 21 283. 



* *laagtn^(vw A. — ^Iffogtri^vw B. 

f lotoffhv/(w Valg. — 2aoSou^/you B. 

X K<wXaSiXou 60. — Dind. proposes KtwuKa^tw. 

§ Noe/3ovxo^a0'0'i^ou B. — NocjSouiraXaaa^ou 60. 

II No(j8ou}^o8evtf0'op Go. f IXXova^ov8d(/AOu Go. 

** Ni^nyao'oXao'^^ou B.— Nq^ijyao'oXatf'dc^u Go. 

M 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL CANON. 

ycii. Htphi vf^f Aapciov jtx,^- 25, Xerxes the son of 

jfaq x'.* Darius 20 months .• 77. 

xr'. ^Apraiipini Bepfov i 26. Artaxerxes the son 
/Aaxpox6<p €Tii f^y. 'f of Xerxes, Longima- 

nus 43 . » . . .... 120. 

x5'. ScVft? «ft« *Aproiipiov 27. Xerxes the son of Ar- 
fA^vof /3'. taxerxes 2 months. 

xV- 2o7$tayo< jM^vaf ^'. 28. Sogdianus 7 months 121. 

K^. ^ap€ro^ "So^o^X irvi 29. Darius Nothus 19 .. 140. 

XL *Apra(€piviq o lAy^fMav in/i 30. Artaxerxes Mnemon 

fjj. 40 180. 

Xaf, ''Clxoq *ApTe^€piov vlo^ 31. Ochus the SOU of Ar- 

eryj e'. ' taxerxes 5 185. 

Xj3'. ''Apo-ov itbcXptiu "Oxov 32. Arses the brother of 

€Tij8'. Ochus 4 ...... 189. 

\y. Aapctov 7' *Ap(r^[Mv %rvi 33. Darius III. the son of 

r'. Arsamus 6 .. .. 195. 

X^. *AK€£dv^pov MaK6$o>o^ 34. Alexander of Mace- 

e-nj r'. don 6 201. 

• tm Go. in. f yu«'. Go. m. 

X Nodo0-/yo/tof Volg. — No^o0^»o/Aos B« — »ido; ^ vtf/xos librariiis. 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL CANON. 

xc'. *Afrai€piov a rnj 25. Artaxerxes I. 41. . . 324. 

Kr • Aa^/oi/ iS*. Tou xai 26. Darius II. who is No- 

Nd&ou* €T»j «y. . TfAy. thus 19 343. 

x^'. *AfTai4piw tevrepov 27. Artaxerxes II. 46 . • 389, 

xij'. "Ox"' ^ »««'• W. 28. Ochus21 410. 

x:^'. :Edpov enj p. wijS'. 29. Sarus 2 412. 

X'. LaftUv rplrw rov 30. Darius III. who is 

xou^ApaafMuenri ^', vivf. Arsamus 6 418. 

Xa'. 'AXeftfbd^v roS fjuyd'Aov ctij 31. Alexander theGreat 6. 424. 

• N^^ow B. t ff^ Qy. 
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PTOLEMiEUS' CANON : 



FROM THEON. 



AsrrpiaN kai mhaan. 


KINGS OF THE ASSYRIANS 
AND MEDES. 


a . IJapopaa'a'dpw rn} 


•y. 


1. Nabonassarus .. .. 


14. 


p'. NoS/oujS'. 




2. Nadius 2 


16. 


y. Xiv^ipwyLOkill^pwe 


• xa^. 


8. Chinzirus and Porus 






xr. 


5 


21. 


8'. 'lovyoJov e'. 


4. lugaeus 5 


26. 


c'. yiaphni/Avd^ov ifi'. 


xV. 


5. Mardocempadus 12 


38. 


r'. 'ApKioOfOV €'• 


f*y- 


6. Arcianus 5 .... 


43. 


^. ^ApatrSXevTov npurov 


7. Interregnum 2 


45. 


?' 


fxe. 


« 




ij'. Biyx/jSov y. 


f*v» 


8. Belibus d 


48. 


y. 'AirpwyaB/ou $■• 


yy. 


9. Apronadius 6 . . . . 


54. 


/• Viyifip^Xov a. 


V€^ 


10. Rigebelus 1 .... 


55. 


ia'. Meo'co'O'ffAopdf^xot; 




11. Mesessimordacus 4 


59. 


y. 


1^. 






ijS'. 'AjSac/Xevroi; ij'. 


£?. 


12, Interregnum 8 . • . . 


67. 


«y. *AwafMyw ly. 


«^. 


13. Assaradinus 13 


80. 


i!t^, 2ao0-$ovx^ou x'. 


/. 


14. Saosducheus £0 . . 


100. 


;€'. XwiXoSc^yot; x^. 


^. 


15. Chuniladanus 22 • . 


122. 


l^^ Hapmulkao'a'dpov 




16. Nabocolassaru8 21 . . 


143. 


xa. 


pHy- 







FROM NABONASAR TO ANTONINUS. 
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pw 8'. pfjS'. J 



17. Nabocolassarus 43 186. 

18. Iluarodamus 2 .. 188. 

19. NiricassolasBarus 4 192. 

!^0. Nabonadius 17 .. 209. 



nEPZaN BAZIAEXIN. 
xa'. KiSpw ^ €T»j. a-tyf. 

xy'. ^peiwa, Xr» o'fjo . 

xe'. 'Apra^ip^ov a, 

1Mb, TXO . 

XT • ^apeiw jS*. jS'. T/wy'. 
xf. 'ApraiepSw^cvrtpw 

XI} . U^ov xa • w. 

x^. 'A^ctfrrov /S'. wjS*. 



KINGS OF THE PERSIANS. 

21. Cyrus 9 218. 

22. CambysesS .. .. 226. 

23. Darius I. 36 .. .. 262. 

24. Xerxes 21 283. 

25. Artaxerxes I. 41 . . 324. 

26. Darius II. 19 .. 343. 

27. Artaxerxes II. 46 . . 389. 

28. Ochus21 410. 

29. Arostes2 412. 

30. Darius III. 4 .... 416. 



EAAHNfiN BAZIAEnN.. 

*AXE(d^pW fAQM, x'. ^ Vxd'. 

^iXAnrov *Api^aUv f . f . 

'AXei^pov AiJyov »)S'. i^. 



KINGS OF THE GREEKS. 

Alexander the Great 8. 424. 
Philippus Aridaeus 7. 7. 431. 
Alexander iBgus 12. 19. 443. 



EAAHNflN BAZIA. £N 

Aimrra. 



GREEK KINGS OF EGYPT. 



Utu}<€imuov Aiiyw x. X^. Ptolem8eu8Lagus20. 39. 463. 
Ur. ^i>Mb4\pov Xif. of. Pt. Philadelphus 38. 77. 501. 



§ u' Qy. 



t fwnj' Qy. 

II ^ fty. 



X p'tff Qy. 

f V ay. 
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PTOLEMAUS CAKON. 



JTIt. Eiep«y€T«v •«'. p^, 

TIt. ^tXM[d,ropoq i^, pt^ . 

Ht. Evtpyirw^.yt^. a-'^. 

IIt. Amvi^o'ov xd'. o'ojS'. 



Pt. Euergetes 25. 102. 526. 

Pt. Philopator 17. 119. 543. 

Pt. Epiphanes 24. 148. 567. 

Pt. Philometor S6. 178. 602. 

Pt.EuergetesII.29. 207. 631. 

Pt. Soter S^. . . 243. 667. 

Pt. Dionysus 29. 272. 696. 

Cleopatra 22. . . 2^4. 718. 



PnMAinN BA21A2I2. 

Tl^pCoV Vtff T¥^*, 

Todw ^ tiy* 

KXavS/ou ^» .... To^'. 
Ncpwvof i^ T^a .'f 

T/toi; y wS'. 

LaiUTioufw le' vi^', 

Nepova a' vk. 

Tpaieawj <d^ vXd'. 

*A^piavov yta vf. 

^Ayrwlwu yt/ wry'. 



• (r$8' ay. 



KtNOS OF THE ROMANS. 

Augustus 43. .. 337. 761. 

Tiberius 22 359. 783. 

Gaius 4 363. 787. 

Claudius 14 377. 801. 

Nero 14 391. 815. 

Vespasianus 10. .. 401. 825. 

Titus 3 404. 828. 

Dometianus 15. . . 419. 843. 

Nerva 1 420. 844. 

Trajanusl9 439. 863. 

Adrianus21. .. 460. 884. 

Antoninus 23. , . 483. 907. 

CahUtus^ p. 79. 

t t6« Qy. 
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DYNASTIES OF THE MEDIAN 

KINGS, 



FROM SYNCELLUS. 



*Ao'oi;piW ^fxV) ^'^ *(^ ■ 
d*. ApnjKOi €T)j X . 

fJity^Aypf Via} diajd^ov. 
r* 'A^pa^pTi}(l{| en} ya. 
^. Kva^Apviq trii XjS'. 
i}'« 'AoTvdynii^dpetoie'niXyf. 



€h the Median kings the first was 
Arbaces who overthrew the empire 
of the Assyrians . . . • 28 years. 
%. Mandauces . . . • 20. 

3. Sosarmus . . . . 30. 

4. Artycas 30. 

5. Deioces 54. 

Deioces the king of the Medes 

founded the great and celebrated 
city of Ecbatana. 

6. Aphraartes . . ..51 years. 

7. Cyaxares . . . . 32. 

8. Astyages Darius 38. 



FROM EUSEBIUS. 

FROM THE CANON. ARMENIAN* 

a . ^Appdwiq cti; x)}'* I. Arbaces XXVIII. 

pi, l^apfMq €Tyi x'. II. Mandauces xx. 

y. Melt^i iryj ft!. iii^ Sosarmus xxx. 

d'. Kap$tx€a< «Tif trf, IV. Articas xxx. 

c'. Aij«oxij< cTij »^. V. Dejoces liv. 

* Aio/xi)( Vulg. t 'Ex/SaxTd(0i A. B. % 'A^faS^^ri]; Sc. 
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r • ^pou^fFTfi cnj n8'. VI. Phraortes 

^. KvaidffK <^Tij X^. vu. Ciaxares *. xxxii. 

V. 'A0Ti«^< CT1} \ii\ Yiii. Astyages xxxvni. 



FROM HERODOTUS. 

a • Ai}i^ti}( en} yy. 1. Deioces 53 years. 

0. ^paipTvii irti %p. 2. Phraortes 22. 

7'. Kvaidpvj^ ini /a'. 3. Cyaxares 40. 

8^. 'AcrrvJiyi/jf €tii Xe. 4. Astyages 35. 



FROM CTESIAS.* 

a, 'ApPdyifiiirriKvi, 1. Arbaces 28 years. 

^. Modat^iiff ervj v . 2. Maduces 50. 

y, 2£vapfMi trvi X', 3. Sosarmus • 30. 

l\ *Apria^X ini y\ 4. Artias 50. 

e'. 'AfPidyvnirvi Kp, 5. Arbianes 22. 

r • 'ApffoXo^^ ery} /a'. 6. Arsseus 40. 

5'. 'A/>Ti^; eTij xjS'. 7. Artynes 22. 

V* 'Apripdpve^ hyi f/, 8. Artibamas 40. 

*A<mPApa^€Tov Paa-i- After the death of Astibaras king 

Xivi rS» MijW yvip^ of the Medes of old age, reign- 

TtXevT^aecyro^f ed 

^'. *Aenc^3t^\\ vt^f o ivl 9. Aspadas his son, whom the 

Twy 'EXX)}y«y 'AoTVfi^7i}< Greeks call Astyages. 

xaXoif/A(V0(. Diod, Sic» Lib, II, p. 84. 

* Jackson gives a catalogue of the Median kings composed of the four first 
firom the list of Syncellus, and the five last firom this of Ctesias. 

f Meola^xiic m. % 'Ap-rHxas m. 

§ Diodorus, in subsequently relating the revolt of Parsodes and the war of 
the Caducei or Carducei with the Medes, changes the name to *ApTa7os . 

II *kwMai m. 
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FROM CASTORJ 



Quod vero cclxix aanorum 
Midorum obtinuerunt tempera, 
sic : a principio Abbaci, qui 
primus regnavit in Midia, usque 
Alyatum quern Cyrus exter- 
minans in Persida regnum mi- 
gravit. 

I. Abracus ann. xzviii. 

II. Sosarmus . . 
lu. Mamythus . . 
iv. Cardiceus . . 
y. Diycus 
Yi. Fraortus 

YU. Cyaxarus 
Yiii. Astyacus 

Haec Midorum regna per- 
manserunt per annos cclxix a 
quintodecimo anno Oziae regis 
Judae, hoc est, lux annorum 
primae Olympiadse. Finiit au- 
tem quinquagesima quarta 
Olympiada anno trecentessimb 
octaYO regnante Astyago, quern 
exterminayit Cyrus Persus in 
quinquagesima quarta Olym- 
piada. 



lY. 

XL. 

XXIII. 

LIY. 

XXIY. 

XXXII. 

XXXYIII. 



The times of the kingdom of 
the Medes continued 269 years, 
thus : From the beginning of 
the reign of Abbacus, the first 
king of Media to Alyatus, whom 
Cyrus dethroned when he trans- 
ferred the empire to Persia. 

1. Abracus . . 

2. Sosarmus . . 
S, Mamythus 

4. Cardiceus 

5. Diycus . . 

6. Fraortus . . 

7. Cyaxarus 

8. Astyacus . . 



28 years. 

4. 
40. 
23. 
54. 
24. 
32. 
38. 



The kingdom of the Medes, 
therefore, continued 269 years, 
from the 15th year of Ozias, 
king of Judah, that is 53 years 
before the first Olympiad, and 
it ended in the 54th Olympiad, 
in the 308th year, in the reign 
of Astyagus, whom Cyrus the 
Persian dethroned in the 54th 
Olympiad. — Sc.Eu. Chron. 78. 



* This is from the barbarous. Latin chronology mentioned, p. 76. 
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CANON OF THE KINGS OF THEBES : 



FROM ERATOSTHENES. 



0viPaCw 8eifrcpo$ ifiaa-l- 

erri yd^« oZroq ipfAypft^ereu 
*EpfMy€vyiq. 

^pa(w AtyvKriw rphog 

i^, tZrof ipfA,riv€iu€Tai ^iAe- 



The first who reigned was Menes the 
Thebinite, the Thebaean ; wliich is by 
interpretation Dionius. He reigned 
sixty-two years. 

The 2nd of the Theban kings 
reigned Athothes the son of Menes, 
59 years. He is called by interpre- 
tation Hermogenes. 

The 3rd of the Theban Egyptian 
kings was Athothes, of the same 
name, 3£ years. 

The 4th of the Theban kings was 
Diabies the son of Athothes, 19 years. 
By interpretation he is called Phile- 
taerus. 

The 5th of the Theban kings was 
Pemphos, the son of Athothes, who 



f Wvnt Go.— Mi^yif B. 

f eciy/ri); Vulg. — ei|»/Ti|S B. — Thyuites Eu. 

f Sc. Din. — (ptXinpos A. B. — ^tXiartpot Go. 



(I 'A^^iws Go. 

•• 2§ft^i Jabl. 
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\cv7e ^. ZTfr%oc vioc tf^OVy 
^OTir "A^^ J Aya/(X&ijTo«, 






VM< cv/xoim; II ^n^ K • 
iffao-lXjevirtv S/jpM^^^ S ^9T(y 
'AjScKoxetyro^ en^ ii}'. 

SviPaiw Aiyvmiw tX'. 

&fX^Kpdrap XX '^^ *7'' 

SvjPaienf AlyvwrCov i8'. 



The 6th of the Theban Egyptian 
kiogs was Toegaramachus Momchiri, 
the Memphite, who is called a. man 
redundant in his members^ 79.^ears. 

The 7th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings, Stoechus his son, who is Ares 
the seyiseless, reigned 6 years. 

The 8th of the Xhebaa Egyptian 
kings Gosonaies; who is called-Etesi- 
pantns, reigned dO years. 

The 9th of the Theban Egyptian 
•kings Mares, his son, who^is. called 
Heliodorus, 26 years. 

The lOthof >the Theban Egyptian 
kings Anoyphis, which signifies a 
common son^ reigned 20 years. 

The 11th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings Sirius, which signifies the son 
of the cheek, but according to others 
Abascantus reigpied 18 years. 

The 12th of the 'theban Egyptian 
kings reigned Chnubus Gneurus, 
which is Chryses the son of X)hry8es, 
22 years. 

The 18th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings reigned Rauosis, which is Ar- 
chicrator, 18 years. 

The 14th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings reigned Biyris, 10 years. 



* Tofyag kfioe^Qi Go. — Totyi^afiOf Sc. 

X ^*S Jabl. 

II iirfxtufiof B. Din. — Imxofiog A. 

*• x6^vis B. Din. f f Xvivpoe Sc. 

§§ Bid^if Go. — Aitfpijf Sc. 



f Tiffoa^gog Sc. 

% 2/|po7fSc. 
U o^VKp&rifip B. 
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CANON OF THE KINGS OF THEBES. 



iSaS^i^ KufAoffr^if'J Kara Se 
iwUvi XpvjfAaTiffryjq en; x^'. 

%vfialmf i^\ iPaa'lKtva'4 

Motrx^fii § 'HXm$oto( ervj 
Xa. 

QyiPaCay ii}'« iPaviXevce 

Xe'. ♦* 

^fiaUw %, ^jSocr/Xevorcv 

A^( ^O'i nsaf^ upay ixiaif ifia- 

SiiPaient xa'. iPaatkeva-tv 
'ExscTnoa-jOKdpaq J J erof «'. 

SviPaianf xjS'. iPaa-iT^va-e 
N/Tfi)x^i(§§ -yw^ Akt* toC 

^fiodw my\ iPaa-tkiva-e 
MvpTaiof 'AjtA/M«yo$oTO( €ti7 
xjS*. 

&v6a-ifjLdpffjf nil Kparaioif o 



The 15 th of the Theban kings 
Saophis Comastes, or» according to 
some, Chrematistes, reigned 29 years. 

The 16th of the Theban kings 
Saophis the second, reigned 27 years. 

The 17th of the Theban kings, 
Moscheres Heliodotus, reigned 31 
years. 

The ISth of the Theban kings, 
Musthis, reigned 33 years. 

The 19th of the Theban kings, 
Pammes Archondes, reigned 35 
years. 

The £Oth of the Theban kings, 
Apappus Maximus, is said to have 
reigned 100 years with the exception 
of one hour. 

The 21st of the Theban kings, 
Echescosocaras, reigned one year. 

The 2 2nd of the Theban sovereigns 
was a queen, who reigned instead of 
her husband ; she was named Nitocris 
that is Athena the victorious, and 
reigned 6 years. 

The 2drd of the Theban kings, 
Myrtseus Ammonodotus, reigned 22 
years. 

The 24th of the Theban kings, 
Thyosimares the robust, who is called 
the Sun, reigned 12 years. 



* Din. inserts AVftwrtw — Sc. inserts it throughout. — Go. inserts jSaaiXcwy. 
t Ko/<aoTi)f . Go. X 2iva&(pts Sc. — Itvaa&ptg Go. 

§ Moffx^pti Go. II Mo(rd9s Din. B. 



% ndjuL/iog Go. — n&fiwg Sc. 



•• i/. Sc 



•f-f* •Ajroirjrop Sc. 



n *1i-X*9K\i j H&pas A. — 'Ax«^W 'Onapns Go.— "Ex^^xos h K&pai Sc. 
N«Tpox)s B. III! OtJofff/udf^^s Din. Jabl. 
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xX^( 'Ap-KOVLp^Tvi^ errj ivf, 

MwflvK 4iXo0icopo(ji cri} i/3'. 
Oijj3a/«y xd^* iPao'iKevce 

tpataroq \\ €rn lei, 

f. 

SviPaiuif Xokt iPao'CXevo'e 

2Ta/AfA€JVjx5« J J jS'. €1^ xy . 

§§ ^^okiw Xy'. ifiao'l-' 
Xeiw€ 2*fl^o<r*x€p/Aij^ |||| 'Hpa- 
xXjf xparai^^^^ en; vc'. 

Bvipaiuy XS*. ^jSao-ZXcvae 



The 25th of the Theban kings, 
Thinillus, which is the augmenter of 
country's strength, reigned 8 years. 

The 26th of the Theban kings, 
Semphrucrates, who is Hercules Har- 
pocrates, reigned 18 years. 

The 27th of the Theban kings, 
Chuther Taurus the tyrant, 7 years. 

The 28th of the Theban kings, 
MeuresPhiloscorus, reigned 12 years. 

The .29th of the Theban kings, 
Chomaephtha Cosmus Philephaestus, 
reigned 11 years. 

The dOth of the Theban kings» 
Soecuniosochus the tyrant, reigned 60 
years. 

The 3 1st of the Theban kings, Pen- 
teathyres, reigned 16 years. 

The d2nd of the Theban kings, 
Stamenemes the second, reigned 23 
years. 

The ddrd of the Theban kings, 
Sistosichermes, Hercules the strongs 
reigned 55 years. 

The d4th of the Theban kings. 
Maris, reigned 43 years. 



♦ etf/wXXoj Sc — a/JpiA.Xos A. — Si^AiXoj B. 

t Xwff^MpTcHpos Jabl. X Mcp9s p\offofos Sc. 

§ Xo/jMM^k Go. II Salm. — *i\i^aroi Go.-*-^X/^f(rro$ A. 

^ Dind. — SvxM^yios 6')(yr^fa»wi A. — Soixodwos ^yxnCpoatwi B. — InwntCffv^ai 
riqoLwoi Sc. — Ayxodwos *OyvrCgcavoi Go. 

*• nsvTsadvf)s Go. f f fi^. Go. m. JJ 2T«yucy//ui)s Go. 

§§ Din. leaves the 33d vacant, and continues the rest as the 34th, &c. 

nil 'EfTO0r«^s^ybti}i Jabl. 

f ^ A. B. Din.— 'H^axXfOs x/>aTOs Go. **• yi&ptis B. 
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CANOV OF THJ6 KINGS OF THEBES. 



*H<fffUvrov, eri} «'. 

. • . ; . . 6T17 id'. 

Ovipouw X^'. ipourlkevire 



The d5th of the Theban kii^s, 
Siphoas, which is Hermes, the. son of 
Hephaestus, reigned 5 year^* 

The d6th of the Theban kings, 
reigned 14 years. 

The d7th of the Theban kings, 
Phruron, which is Nilus, reigned' 5 
years* 

The d8th of the Theban kingd, 
Amuthantaeus, reigned 63 years. — 
Sync. Chron. 91. 96. 101. 104. 109. 
123. 147. 



* li^dmffoi Sc. — lipofon Go. 



f *kfAwp^Ms Sc. 
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THE OLD EGYPTIAN CHRONICLE, 



*EPETAI y^p nap* A\yvTf 
r/bif icoCKam n 'XjpQwypoupu'iVi 
i[€pt€xw X' hwacreuSv iv ye- 
Ha7q moKiV pvy yj^vw avd- 
povy* ly fAvpuiari rpKri xal 
j^^nM , vpurov fA(» ray Xipi- 
rWf Bci/Tcpov $€ rSy Meo*- 
rpatuVf rpiToy he A\yvvrlayj 
«Stu vaq iv) Xe{e»$ j| €%oy. 

OEON BAZIAEIA 
Kara re iraXai^v xpovmiy. 

*H<paicrrov X^ovo( ovk eari 
hta T0 yvuro^ kqiH ^^pa^ a^- 
Tiy§ <paiyeiy, 

"HXioq 'H^a/o-TOv ifioia-l^ 
hevfffy irSSy lAVpia^cf^ rpeiq. 
Eic€ira Kpoyo^f ^(t^, xa) 

iPaa-iXevaeuf ervj ,y 7?) «jrB'. 



Among the Egyptians there is a cer- 
tain tablet called the Old Chronicle, 
containing thirty dynasties in 113 
descents, during the long period of 
36525 -f- years. The first series of 
princes was that of the Auritae ; the 
second was that of the Mestrseans ; 
the third of Egyptians. It runs as 
follows : 

THE REIGN OF THE GODS 
According to the Old Chronicle. 

To Hephaestus is assigned no time 
as he is apparent both by night and 
day. 

Helius the son of Hephaestus 
reigned three myriads of years. 

Then Cronus and the other twelve 
divinities reigned 3984. 



* X9^*^^ &ir§ffwv Go. 

t This number is also mentioned by Jamblichus, in connexion with Egyptian 

history, as the number of the Hermaic books, perhaps allowing a book to each year. 

Tif yuiy o3y Jx«$ 'Epfiiis iv raig All which Hermes wrote in 20,000 books, 

according to the account of Seleucus ; but 
Manetho, in his history, relates that they were 
completed in 36,525. — DeMyst. § 8. c. 1. 



eartyg^aro' ^ t«7s rptajuajpfoug 
T§ xot) i^oatioy^iK/Mi xal jrfvra- 
xoffleui xot) itxoai Trivn, wi Kot- 
u^&e iffTOfiT ri\it»n &v^Sii|«. 
X Xi|>cov A. 



§ AJTCUV B. 
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EveiTa yifju^€0i ^oaiKuq 

WLTU CTI7 0'<^ . 



eIta TcofirSv 15-' Swao-- 
Tc/a, y€V€u» fly irSv p^, 

Upoi oTf i^ SkJiMM-Tcia 
MefMJMTSvj yfPtSv ^f irShf py . 

"ErcfTa id'^ Zwaa^€ia Amo^ 
oroXiTvyy ycKCtfy e } ^T4;v p^)'. 

Elra x' hwcuTTtla Aiao*- 
iroXiTfiy, y€V€vv fly irSv cr%f[, 

"En^na xa ^wa,<mta Ta- 
yfT»y» y€»€Sv. ^ , ^r»y />k£( • 

eTt^ Kj3' dwacrre/a Taw- 
T«y, yevcSy y , irSif fM^ . 

"ETCira* xy dt«a0^«/a 
A<oairoX<T«y, yevtSif ^, iruv 

"Etra xd SuyooTc/a Soi'- 
T^, y€V€u> y , irSv fju^, 

Upoi o7< xe' hnaar^ia A/- 
^waaavy yeveav y , ^rSy jtAS*. 

MeSr' otf X5- Zwa(mia 
McfJUpiTuv, y€V€av ^', ^rofy 

Kai lA€Ta r^( xf Swao-- 
T€/a$ Utpa-Sv €, irvp ^xS'.'j" 



Next in order are the demigods, 
in number eight, who reigned ^17 
years. 

After these are enumerated 15 ge- 
nerations of the Cynic cycle, which 
extend to 443 years. 

The 16 th Dynasty is of the Tanites, 
eight descents, which lasted 190 years. 

17 th Memphitesy 4 in descent, 
103 years. 

18th Memphites, 14 in descent, 
348 years. 

19th Diospolites, 5 in descent, 
194 years. 

2Qth Diospolites. ~ 8 in descent, 
22s years. 

21 st Tanites, . • 6 ki descent, 
121 years. 

22nd Tanitet, , . 3 in detcettt, 
48 years. 

23rd Diospolites, 2 in descent, 
19 years. 



24th Saites, 
44 years. 

25th Ethiopians, 
44 years. 

26th Memphites, 
177 years. 

27th Persians, 
124 years. 
28th 



3 in descent, 



3 in descent. 



7 in descent. 



5 in deacent, 



* Go. omits this. 

f ajJroij xf Syyatf-Tf/a llipffwv ytvt&v Sc. — Totfrouj x?* 8u»«aTi/« Go.- 
^^ B. — x(r. A. J Dind. leaves no space. 
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¥irS»f yeviSv « • • • irSp X^ • 

Te/a T«v/tou e^i^, cnj «>'. 

Ta ndyta ofjuv tay X' 8v- 
yao'TCivv eri} M7 xai ^r^xe « 

Tai/Ta ^vaXuo/Aoa, €t- 

aa)\a ^Tt^ ^yj^tu Trcyraiufy 
T^if wap' Alyt/vr/oif xai EX- 
X)}cr<y a7roxarao^a(r«» rot? Z&;- 
Smkov fAv^oksywfUvnv ^rfkciif 
ToDt €0^i T^V ^«o TOV a^TtS 

^(rr< vpSrov XcirToy tiJ; it/n^- 
Ti9^ fAAtpa^ io'v^f/Lepafov ^o^ioVf 
Kpmv Xtyof/JvoV nap airoiff 
aavep xal cV rer^ Fcvixori; rov 
'EpfJuSi Koi iv rati ¥<.vpa»>iin'Jl' 



29th Tanites, . . in deflcent, 
39 years. 

30th a Tanite, . . 1 in descent, 
18 years. 

In all, 30 Dynasties, and SSdU 
years. 

Which number of years, resolved 
and divided into its constituent parts, 
that is to say, 25 times 1461 years, 
shows that it related to the fabled 
periodical revolution of the Zodiac 
among the Egyptians and Greeks; 
that is, its revolution from a par- 
ticular point to the same again, which 
point is the first minute of the first 
degree of that equinoctial sign .which 
they call the Ram, as it is explained in 
the Genesis of Hermes and in the 
Cyrannian books. — SynceL Chron.51. 
— Euseh. ChroHf 6. 



FROM CASTOR. 



^oYPTioRUM regnum inveni- 
mus vetustissimuni omnium reg- 
norum r cujus initium sub Ma- 
nethono dicitur memoramus 
scribere. 

Primum Deorum, qui ab ipsis 
sctibtintur faciam regna sic : 



Of all kingdoms we find that 
of the Egyptians to be the most 
ancient. Of whose beginning 
we purpose to write according 
to the relation of Manetho. 

The first dynasty was that of 
the Gods, who are classed by 
themselves ; and I reckon their 
reigns thus : 



* ijyoyy Vulg. — ^to« Sc. 



f xvgavvriat B. 
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Ifestumdicunt quidam Deum 
regnare in ^gypto annos sex- 
centos LXXX. 

Post hunc Solem Ifesti an- 
nos LXXVII. 

Post istum Osinosirim annos 
ccccxx. 

Post hunc Oron Stoliarchum 
annos xxviii. 

Post hunc Typhona annos 

XLV. 

Colliguntur Deorum regna 
anni mille dl. 

Deinceps Mitheorum regna 
sic : 

Prota Anubes Amusim, qui 
etiam ^gyptiorum scripturas 
composuit annos lxxxiii. 

Post hunc Apion Grammati- 
cus, qui secundum Inachum in- 
terpretabatur .... annos lxxvii 
quem sub Argios initio re- 
gnaverunt.* 

Post haec Ecyniorumf reges 
interpretavit Imitheus vocans 
et ipsbs, annos duo millia c, 
fortissimos vocans. 

Hsec finis de primo Tomo 



Some say the God Ifestus 
reigned in Egypt 680 years. 

After him the Sun» the son 
of Ifestus, 77 years. 

Afler him Osinosiris, 420 
years. 

After him Oros Stoliarchus, 
28 years. 

After him Typhon, 45 years. 

The sum of the reigns of the 
Gods amounts to 1550 years. 

Then succeeds the kingdom 
of the Demi-gods, thus : 

First reigned Anubes Amu- 
sim, who composed the writings 
of the Egyptians, 83 years. 

After him Apion Gramma- 
ticus, who reigned 77 years. 
In his reign commenced the 
kingdom of Argos, under Ina- 
chus.* 

Afterwards the kings of the 
Ecynii,f by whom must be un- 
derstood the Demi-gods. They 
reigned 2100 years. 

This is the end of the first 



* This and the next passage are so barbarous and obscure that the transla- 
tion I have given is merely conjectural. I suspect this passage has some con- 
nexion with the following from Tatianus. 'Att/cuv 6 yp*fi/iaTix6s fiiat S* Srt xo- 
raaxoe^ft t»)v Avvqiv ** kfiuxrts xank rbv 'Apy«7ov y«i>^ywt»os "'Ivo^^ov. — Eu8. Pr, X, 

f These Ecynii are manifestly the same with vixuoit of the Dynasties of 
Manetho and the Manes of the preceding, all which appear to be no other than a 
corruption of the fifteen generations of the Cynic Cycle if' xu»ixo5 in the original 
of the old Chronicle, p. 90. 
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Manethoni habens tempora an- volume of Manetho, which 

Borum duo millia c. contains a period of 2 1 00 years. 

Mineus et pronepotes ipsius Mineus and seven of his de- 

septem regnaverunt annos scendants reigned 25S years. 

CCLIII. 

Regnaverunt et aliorum octo Then reigned eight others 

annos cccii. 302 years. 

Necherocheus, et aliorum Necherocheus, and eight 

octo annos ccxiv. others, reigned 214 years. 

Similiter aliorum septende- Likewise seventeen others, 

cim annos ccxiv. 214 years. 

Similiter aliorum viginti Likewise twenty-one others, 

unus annos cclviii. 258 years. 

Othoi et aliorum septem Othoi and seven others, 203 

annos cciii. years. 

Similiter et aliorum quatuor- Likewise fourteen others, 

decim annos cxl. 140 years. 

Similiter et aliorum viginti Likewise twenty others, 409 

annos ccccix. years. 

Similiter et aliorum septem Likewise seven others, 204 

annos cciv. years. 

PotestasDiopolitanorumann. Dynasty of Diospolites 9 

IX. years. • 

Potestas Bubastanorum ann. Dynasty of Bubastites 153 

CLiii. years. 

Potestas Tanitorum ann. Dynasty of Tanites 184 

CLxxxiv. , years. 

Potestas Sebennitorum ann. Dynasty of Sebennites 224 

ccxxiv. years. 

Potestas Memphitorum ann. Dynasty of Memphites 318 

cccxviii. years. 

Potestas Uiopolitorum ann. Dynasty of Iliopolites 221 

ccxxi. years. 

Potestas Ermupolitorum ann. Dynasty of Ermupolites 260 

ccLx. years. 

Usque ad septimam deci- The second volume enume- 
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man) potestatem secundum scri- 
batur totum, ui docet, numerum 
habentem annos mille quin- 
gentos XX.* 

Hsec sunt potestates ^gypti- 
orum. 



rates to the 17th dynasty and 
contains a period of 1520 3rearsv 



These are the Dynasties of 
Egypt. 



FROM EUSEBIUS. 



Primus homo apud iBgyptios 
Hephestus qui ignis mventor 
ipsis fuit. 

A quo Sol. 

(Post quem Agathodsemon. 

Post)* quem Cronus. 

Post hunc Osiris. 

Ac delude Typhon frater 
Osiridis. 

Post quem Orus Osiridis et 
Isidis filius. 

^g3rptii primi hi dommati 
sunt. 

Post quos per successionem 
protractum est regnum usque 
ad Bitemi in spatio annorum 
myriadis triumque millium et 
nooagedtorum, juxta annos lu- 
nares, triginta inquam dierum 
numerum enim mensem unum, 
illi annum vocabant. 



The first man according to the 

r 

Egyptians was Hephestus, who 
was the inventor of fire- 

From him descended the Sun. 

(After whom Agathodaemon. 

After) whom Cronus. 

Then Osiris. 

And then Typhon, the bro- 
ther of Osiris. 

After whom was Orus, the 
ison of Osiris and Isis. 

These were the first Egyp- 
tian kings. 

After them the empire de- 
scended by a long succession 
to Bites, through a lapse of 
13,900 years, reckoned, I say, 
in lunar years of thirty days 
to each : for even now they call 
the month a year* 



* This passage in the Armenian is between parentheses, and in what we 
might call italics. Has it been interpolated or omitted ? I have replaced th^ true 
names from the Armenian : Aucher has gi? en them Yulcanot, Saturnns, ftc. 
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Post Deo8 regnavit gens 
Semi-deorum annis mcclv. 

Atque item alii reges domi- 
nati sunt annis mdcccxvii. 

Post quof alii xxx reges 
Memphites annis mdccxc. 

Post eos alii Thynites x reges 
annis occl. 

Ac deinde Manium et Semi- 
deorum regnum annis mmmmm 
ncccxiii. 

Simul omnes anni recenien- 
tor, myrias (et) mille: qui 
etiam lunares sunt, scilicet 
menstrui. 

Computantur simul omnes 
anni lunares quoa ^gyptii re- 
fbrunt fuisse Deorum et Semi- 
deorum atque Manium, duae 
myriades, quatuor millift et 

DCCCC. 



Afler the Gods, a race of 
Demi-gods reigned 1255 years. 

Then reigned other kings 
1817 years. 

After them thirty Memphite 
kings, 1790. 

Then ten Thynite kings, 850 
years. 

Then came the kingdom of 
the Manes and Demi-gods, 
5813. 

The number of years alto- 
gether amounts to 11,000; 
which also are lunar years, that 
is to say, months. 

All the lunar years, which 
the Egyptians allow to the 
reigns of the Gk>da, the Demi- 
gods, and the Manes, are 
24,900.— iSn. An. 20fk 
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EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES OF 

MANETHO. 



DYNASTY OF THE DEMIGODS. 



"HXio? 'H^/oTot; €Tij irr'»t 

Alywrtew y* i^acl'keua'eif 
'A^o^oSaZ/buoy cti} »f'. xai 

Kpoyof en} f*'. xa2 ^fuoi;. || 
Alyvmlu^ e't iPaa'(K€va'€» 

00'ipK X^' I^K €T1} XC . 






Aiywritnf ^, i^qio'tkeuo'ey 

A^Twr/tfy i}'. ^jSao'/Xcvo'cy 
'Opof^ ij/budrce^ ctij x«'. 



First dynasty. 

The 1st of the Egyptian kings was 
Hephaestus, who reigned 724 years 
and a half and 4 days. 

The 2nd was Helius, the son of 
Hephaestus, 86 years. 

drd, Agathdaemon, who reigned 
56 years and a half and 10 days. 

4th, Cronus, 40 years and a half. 

5th, Osiris and Isis, 35 years. 

6th, ; . years. 

7th, Typhon, 29 years. 

8th, Orus, the demigod, 25 years. 



* A. places these words after Hephaestus. 

t Go.— 4x8'w •'• >• e- 724, 3-4. Din. J Go.— ir' r* Din. i. e. 80, 1-6. 

§ Go.— vr'^ijS'. i. e. 56 7-12. Din. 

§ A*'w Din. A. ^ o^os Go. 
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Alyxmrtw ^. ipa<ri>jiv(re> 9th, Ares, the demigod, 23 years. 

MyvKTuw /. ^jSoM-ZXcuo-ey 10th, Anubis, the demigod, 17 

'^AyovjSK if^e^i €Tvi <^. years. 

Alyvrriw tJ. ipeuriX€va'& 11th, Heracles, the demigod, 15 

'Hpdx^ yifu^»4 ini at J years. 

ASyvtTuw ip. ipetff(Keva€¥ 12th, Apollo, the demigod, 25 

* AvoXXwy * yifjiS^eoq Iri} x€ • years. 

AJyvrriw iy\ ipaa'iXevo'ty 13th, Ammon, the demigod, 30 

*AjUfu)v ^ful^eo^ €Ti| x'. years. 

APytntriw X, hfiourtkewr^v 14th, Tithoes, the demigod, 27 

Ttd^o^^ vifAl^€Oi t-rn fX^, years. 

MyvtrUw k. lpaa-tkev<r€y 15th, Sosus, the demigod, 32 years. 

Ajyvrruw i^ IfiourtKevvtv 16th, Zeus, the demigod, 20 years. 
Z€2r( iifju^€Oi CT17 x'. — SynceL Chron, 19. — Euseh, Chron. 

7. 

* (&To\<& A.— 'AroXXcS Go. 



THE EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES OF 

MANETHO. 



THE FraST DYNASTY. 



AFRIC. SCAL. 

META vcKva^ t^( rffM" 
deovf irpc^rij potaiKdo, Kara- 



After the dead demigods the first 
dynasty consisted of eight kings. 






1. The first was Menes the Thi- 
nite; he reigned 62 years, and 
perished by a wound received from 
an hippopotamus. 



0. "A^u^ti vf^ €Ti} y^. 2. Athothis, his son, reigned 57 



• Sc— ©ffo/nif Go. f ImnrAftw Go. 

N. B. — The first column contains the dynasties of Manetho according to 
Afiricanusy firom the text of Dindorf : the names and paragraphs induded between 
the parentheses are the variationa which occur in the list of Scaliger. The 
third colunm contains the dynasties according to Eusebius, firom the text of the 
Editor of the Armenian, who for the most part has followed Goar: the varia- 
tiona are those of Scaliger. The fourth column is the Latin translation of the 
Armenian, with the variations firom the fingments of the old Latin version of 
Hieronymus. 



THE EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES OF 

MANETHO. 



THE FIRST DYNASTY. 



XUSBB. SCAL. 

META veKua^ xoi rolf ij/bu- 
^iou^f Hp^arvpt hvyaartlav xa- 

v» nfwro^ yiyove M-fyvji, of 

rpo^w, 

MfAaa-ey, ^jSoo'/Xcvo'ey erea-ty 
i» wroq vicfpopMy (rrpartlay 
i'Kuiia-aro, xa^ cySofo; hipt^'Hy 
inl j[ de 'IsvovoT£^v § ^^<- 



ARMEK* HIERON. 

Post Manes et Semideos, Primam 
Dynastiam viii. regum percensent. 
Quorum primus fuitMemes, qui nem- 
pe praefulgens inter eos, dominatio- 
nem obtinuit: a quo quaslibet regunr 
generationes singillatim describemus: 
quorum successio ita prorsus est. 



I. Memes Thynites, et hujus vn. 
filii, quern Herodotus Mina nuncu- 
pavit, regnavit annis xxx. Hie vel 
ultra regionis limites cum exercitu 
progreditur, et Olustris &mosusque 
habetur ; atque ab hippopotamo rap- 
tus est. 

II, Athotis hujus filius obtinuit 



• hciygcc4wfUvm Go.~Sc. f Bnfne Go. 

t Go. inserts lowow. — A. Tjirou.— B. fvirov,— and Din. [fjrw] between 
^^ .... 32. 

$ hvrAftw B. II "j^ut^is Din. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 

ra, iv McjM^i PourlKeta, oIm- years ; he built the palaces at Mem- 
So/A^0-a(* oS ^povTai j^/jSXoi phis, and left the anatomical books, 
&varo/ju7coUf* tarpoi yap ypt, for he was a physician. 



y. K£yK6>ii( (Kewxeyt}^) 3. Cencenus, his son, reigned 31 

vioq eTt7 Xa^ years. 

d'. Ottyii^i QEveipvii) vf^q 4. Venephes, his son, reigned 23 

ervi xy. i<l»* ov KifMi xarcVxe years. In his time a great plague 

rriy Atywrw fUya^, olro^raq raged through Egypt. He raised the 

Tcept t K«%<5/Mi}> ^6(p€ qrvpa- pyramids near Cochome. 

«'. Oitroupatbof {loupcu- 5. UsaphsduB, his son, reigned 20 

$0() v2^( ersf X . years. 

r > Mie^ido^ vk^ en] xr'. 6. Miebidus, hifi son, 26 years* 

S'. 2ejtcii^^4 (^4^l^^0 7- Scanempses, bis son, reified 18 

ft 

i^M^enj 0}'. 1^' oZ ^ofs /«€" years. In bis reign a terrible pesti- 

7«mi xarefx^B '^^ Al^yvmror. lence a£9icted Egypt. 

rf, Bi)}yex^(§t;lo(e'n7xr. 8. Bienacbes, his son, reigned 26 

years. 

*OfAW€rvi ^. The whole number of years aipount- 

ed to 25S. 



THE SECOND DYNASTY. 

Aexnepa hwaareia Betifi- Of nine Thinite kings. 
ray Pao'ihtojy iwea' 



* B. in m. has tay6fw BatrtKiwi . 

f jra^a Go. omitting rotf. J 2*yul^>^<f Go. 

§ fii»}vo(^T|s Go. 
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EUSEB. 8CAL. ARMEN. HIE&OH. 

vU^ 3pfcy Srco't x^. not t^ [regnum]* aoniB xxvii. et in Memphi 

h Mfupt f fiao'tKeia ^fM- urbe regiam aedificavit ; qui et me- 

fufo^y larpiNtfir Tc ^£]9<nci|ff«y, dicinam exercuit, atque de modo cor- 

xoi ptpKao^ &par9fiM^ aw pora dissecandi libros conscripsit. 

y» Kom^f i TotrrM; vtaq ui. Cenoeois istius filius, annis 

itli }^» XXXIX. 

l\ O^if^c (O^^^f) lY. VaveoephiB, annis xlu. cujus 

rny ^« 1^' o2^ Xifiof xATc^e tempore &me8 regionem occupavit, 

•npr jo^pa^t U K^ '>'^ w^o^ qui et pyramidas ad Chovonem [vel, 

fubai ri^ «<p2 K«X^>n^t juxta Choe villam] erexit. 

jf 

€. O&a-a^vif tTff %\ (/.) y. Usaphais, annis xx. ' . .' . 

r'. NicjSe^ § (Nlc^^«) cTif VI. Niebaisy annis xxvi. 



1^. s^4nfiK(2€f««f*4^«)ll vii. Mempset, annis xtiu. Sub 

€Tiy iV. 1^' 92^ «oXX^ vap^- quo plurima lacinora fiusta sunt, 

arifxa iyiperop xo) fAeyfmi maximasque corruptiones. 

V. Od/9ic»diKl[ (O^iS^ Tiiu Vibetbis, annis xxvi. 

OI de vflbrvf ^00Etf iXevcor Omnes simul regnaverunt annos 

€Tn c¥p, (<rt0.) ccLii. 



THE SECOND DYNASTY. 
AivT^pa Zwaerreisf, ficuri- Secunda dynastia regum ix. 

* The words oontained between crotchets [ ] are so placed in the original 
translation : the ▼ariations of Hieron. are between parentheses ( ). 

f Uifi^M Go. m. — Sc. 

X Korx^/inf Din. B. — Kop^^s Sc. — Cho oppidum Lat Qy. Xit xiu/in* 
or x*^' ^^* Arm. 

§ Vu$Ang Din.— y»j3a}f B.— Niebaei Lat. || A. B. Din. 

f ou$fk^it B. •• Jackson allows only 16. 

o 
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MANETHO S DYNASTIES 



AFHIC. SCAL. 

a'. *Oy vpuTOf Boij^^j* 

XovTo voXkoL 

^4^' 01/ 0? j3of( A?ri( 6v Me/A- 
^<§ xai Mveui^ll ^v 'HXiOv- 

T^iai yipa^ 6%€iy. 
8'. TT^q €Tifi i^, 
c . 2)€'v7€V)7( ervj fAa • 

i(f> cZ iAv^€iJ€Tat Tov "SfTXov 
fAiXiri yL€Kpa[Aivov vifjUpaq h-- 
$€xa ^i^yat. 



1. Boethus the first reigned 38 
years. During his reign a chasm of 
the earth opened near Bubastus, and 
many persons perished. 

2. Caeechos reigned 39 years. Un- 
der him the bulls Apis in Memphis, 
and Mnevis in Heliopolis, and the 
Mendesian goat, were appointed to 
be gods. 

3. Binothris reigned 47 years. In 
his time it was determined that women 
might hold the imperial government. 

4. Tlas reigned 17 years. 

5. Sethenes reigned 41 years. 

6. Chaeres 17 years. 

7. Nephercheres 25 years. In his 
time it is said the Nile . flowed with 
honey during eleven days. 

8. Sesochris 48 years. His height 
w^ 5 cubits and breadth 3.f f 



V. Xevep^i (Keyepvjq) eryj 9. Cheneres 30 years. 



X'. 



'OfMv trifi TjS'.) 



Altogether 302 years. 



• B^oj Go. m. f iif oS ^fffia Go. 

X Hcii r^^wf A.— Kwax«5f Go. § inifip Go.-^fiifi<pi B. 

li Sc— MijMOf Go. ^ l\towr6K»t Go. 

** Syncellus gives the two following as from Eusebius, but there is much 
reason to suppose that they properly belong to the list of Africanus. 

ft Three palms. Eu. Ar.—S cubits and 3 hand breadths high. Jack. 
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EUSEB. SCAL. ARMEN. HIERON. 

a . BSxoi* i(f>' tZ x&fT' I. Bochus. Sub quo ingens ter- 

\uk xar^ Bot^jSao^ov f kyi- rse hiatus in Bubastone factus est, 

>cTo YjaX iroXXoi ^vc^XXovto. multique perierunt. 

p. Mcdf* ev YjELi {Inrepcq) II. Post quem Cechous ; qui et 

Xeof , j; tre xoi ^Avic, xa< o Apis, et Mnevis, nee non Mendesius 

Myct^if § ^XX^ xa2 o Me>$i(- caper, tamquam Dii habiti sunt. 

y\ BUfpvjif (Bj^ic) iff** oZ iii« Postea Biophis, sub quo lex 

htpt^yj ita) r&i ywatftaq jSa- sancita, qua fceminis quoque regni 

0-iXc/ac y^pxi ex€iy. honor delatus fuit. 

V, c'. ^. Kai fAerdt roiSrov^ IT. V. Yi. Post istos alii adhuc 

&KKot rpeZf, i(f> Sy o{^y va- tres ; quorum setate nullum insigne 

pd<niiMy iytvero. opus factum est. 

^. *Evl rov i^fMv fju^ Yii. Sub septimo, commentores 

^(^fTM Setkoy fAektri KixpofA- fabularum Nilum fluvium diebus xi. 

(AOfov iijAjpai lySexa ^vat. melle aqua permixto fluxisse ajunt. 

V- Mr^ w litruxpti cri} viii. Post queioti Sesochris, aimis 

f»/. %q TJyerat yrifrfkvcu xLViii. cujus proceritas cubitis V. et 

^^^% mfXfi^y c^ iraXaio^Sv y\ latitudo palmis III. fuisse dicitur. 
TO fAtyebo^, 

^, £v] d^ r<t\f( Ma oi^h IX. Sub nono autem niliil memoria 

SiiofAyijii^yturoy Mjpxfv* dignum fuit gestum. 

01 iMti ^jSao'/Xevo-oy ^tco-i Regnaruntque [simul] annis 

O"^?.!! CCXCVII. 



* n^eurou Bco^ou Go. — Sc. 
f xcerafiwfi^ortot Go. — Bo^/8a0Tfy Sc. 

X X&og Din. B. § fatCtts B. 

II Sc. at the end of this dynasty places lhw)^ts and Xfy^^ iis from the list of 
Afiricanus as in the opposite page. 
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MANETHO 8 DYNASTIES 



THE THIRD DYNASTY. 



AFRIC. SCAL. 

pO(f»li) ervi Kif/f iift' oS A/jSvc; 

o3to^ 'AotcXi7T»p( AiyMrriMf 
YLoxk trpt laTptwiy vevifAia'raif 
nal T^y hta i^a^uif }J^uy o«- 
w^fjJcof etparOf ^UXa xai 



/ 



X'. 






Of nine Memphite kingsr. 

1. Necherophes reigned 28 years. 
In his time the Libyans revolted from 
the Egyptians, but on accomit of an 
unexpected increase of the moon 
they submitted through fear. 

2. Tosorthrus reigned 29 years. 
He is called Asclepius by the Egyp- 
tians, for his medical knowledge. He 
built a house of hewn stones, and 
greatly patronized literature* 

3. Tyris reigned 7 years. 

4. Mesochtis 17 years. 

5. Soyphia 16 yeiurs. 

6. Tosertasis 19 years. 

7. Aches 42 years. 

8. Sephuris 80 years. 

9. Cerpheres 26 years. 
Altogether 214 years. 



♦ vtx,'s<^fhs B. 
I SAV(pif Go. 



II li^vgte Go. 



f fCgtn B. 

§ "Ax^s Go. 
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THE THIRD DYNASTY. 

EUSEB. 8CAL. ARMEN. HIEftON. 

Tpirvi tMfoirttta Mc^irSy Tertia dynastia Memphitartttn re- 

^cuTikiw v. ^^um vm. 

a. N€xcp»xK»* ^</>' o2 I. Necherochis, sub quo Lihyes 

A/j3ue( iuKl^rtffl'dv Alywtritnf^ adxi^rsum Aegyptios rebellarunt : 

xa^ T^f «rrX<^t^( irap^ X^v quumque Luna importune aueta fue- 

Sn/iifireitnn ^i^ Zi^i 'iuvrwf rit, metu ducti, sei^os tutsum in 

ffftpc^oflray. flfervitutem dedidere. 

/S". Mii^ ^ X^0-o^o<, ^ It. Post quern Sesorthus, qui ob 

*AoicX^<)^ ««p' AiTMrriMf medicam artem Aesculapius ab Ae- 
ixX'f^yi di^ TJyy tenpiM^v. o2Ito( gyptiis vocatus est. Hie etiam sectis 

na) T^y hit, (ecrrSy xl^uv o)ko- lapidibus sedificandi modum invenit, 

SofA^ f^petrot ^^^^ K«} 'y^- atque literis exarandis curam impen- 

4>?? ivcfMX'i^fi, dit. 

0/ S^ Xoiiroi U ciltty df M- Sex cseteri autem nihil memo- 

lUfiiiAOHVTov ivpaieof. ratu dignum gesserunt. 



Ot Ka) ipafftK€va-& irttri Quique regnarunt annis cxcvii. 

• Vcexffur^ts Go. 
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MANETHO 8 DYNASTIES 



THE FOURTH DYNASTY. 



AFRIC. SCAL. 

TcTaprij hwacreia ^€fJt,~ 
(j)nSv avyytv^iaq Mpa^ pa- 

a* 2Spi5 ervj x^. 

fjueyitrrypf ^yeip€ mpafAt^ec, ^y 

pOTTTij^'}' c/^ S'coi'^ iy4y€T0 not 
T^y i6^y aw€ypayl/€ ^iphty, 
vjy uq fA,iya X^/*a ^v A/yt^y 
y€vofA€yoq iKTvia-<ifA'^v,'!l. 
y, ^ovipi^ €TV} fr* 

*OfJUM enj o-oS*. (0^8'.) 



Of eight Memphite kings of a 
different race. 

1. Soris reigned 29 years. 

2. Suphis reigned 63 years* He 
built the largest pyramid which He- 
rodotus says was constructed by 
Cheops. He was arrogant towards 
the gods, and wrote the sacred book; 
which is regarded by the Egyptians 
as a work of great importance. 

3. Suphis reigned 66 years. 

4. Mencheres 63 years. 

5. Rhatoeses 25 years* 

6. Bicheris 22 years. 

7. Sebercheres 7 years. 

8. Thampthis 9 years. 
Altogether 284 years. 



THE FIFTH DYNASTY. 
UefMirvi IwoLtrr^ia jSao-i- Of nine Elephantine kings. 

a. Oifftpxtpvii^ 6T1J wj. 1. Usercheres reigned 28 years. 



• inl x^oTTos A. B.— O^ro^^^MTToy Go. 



f B. — 6 UtgSimts Go. 
§ $fx.*i*^ B. Din. Go. 
% O^aipr^t^ti Go. 
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THB FOURTH DYNASTY. 



EUSSB. SCAL. 

Trrapni hnforrtia paa-i- 

Xeitw if. M€fM4piTS}f a-vyyt- 

yeyvy€MU* o( xai l%€pimif 

fraana avrw t^v l6/)ay (rvy- 
ypJafwi piPkiPf vpf &q fAtyot 
xfiff^ Aiy^vrtoi 'Kpihnvo'i, 
T«y $^ Xoivwy o^cv af Mjuyij- 
fAoyevToy ioftyfd^y oi xou 



ARMEK. HIEROM. 

Quarta dynastia Memphitarum 
reg^m XTii. ex alia stirpe regni. 

Quorum tertius Suphis, qui mag- 
nam illam pyramidem erexit, quam 
a Cheope &ctam Herodotus dicit: 
qui et superbus in Deos inventus est, 
usquedum eum [hujusce rei] poeni- 
tuit, et libros Sacrarii conscripsit ; 
quos velut magnas opes habebant 
Aegyptii. De caeteris vero nihil me- 
moria dignum scriptum est. Quique 
regnarunt annos ccccxLVin. 



THE FIFTH DYNASTY. 



n^MTii ^waareta ^offir Quinta dynastia regum xxxi. Ele- 
Xc«y TpMSKoirra ho^ i^ '£Xc- phantiniorum. 
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. MANETHO S DYNA»TIS« 



AFRIC. SCAL. 

y, ^€(p€px'fP'^i (N6^X€^- 

8'. S/c/piJ?* (^^iaiX^i) 6T1J 

flf) €T1J /*8'. (/!>&»'.) 

V- Tavx€f))j$§ {Taxi hi) 



2. Sephres 13 years. 

3. Nephercheres 20 years. 

4. Sisires 7 years. 

5. Cheres 20 years. 

6. Rhathures 44 years. 

7. Mencheres 9 years. 
8.' Tancheres 44 years. 
9. Obnus 33 years. 
Altogether 248 years. 



THE SIXTH DYNASTY. 



y. Me^fovcrowptf e-nj ^. 



Of six Memphite kings. 

I 

1. Othoes, who was killed by his 
guards ; reigned 30 years. 

2. Phius reigned 5S years. 

3. Methusuphis 7 years. 

4. Phiops who began to reign at 
six years 'of age, and reigned till he 
had completed his hundredth year. 

5. Menthesuphis reigned one year. 



• 2/«r<f<f Go. f Pa&ouf)f Go. % Mtp^i^^f Go. 

§ Ta^»fi)s- Go. II oyyos B. 

^ 'O^c&ijs A. — O^wiij Go. ♦♦ MtvTiffoufts Go. 
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EUSEB. SCAL. ARMEN. HIEBOM. 



*0y vpSro^ 'O^^^. i^^i) Quorum primus Othius. Hie a 
tlhoq M tw hofiwplfw iarf^ suis satellitibus occisus est. 



P^^l 



*0 de y. ^/isnf/ {Anfucnf/) Quartus Phiops, sexemiis regnare 
i^atTvii Ap^dfAtv^ ifiao'tKevo'e coepit ; tenuitque usque ad amium. 



THE SIXTH DYNASTY. 
"^xTi} SvyaoTc/a. Sexta dynastia. 



F 
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ATRIC. 8CAL. 

^, HirtnLpti yiwoiurd'^ 6. Nitocris, who was the most 

Tfi* fcat edfMptftordTii TUP Kotj^ handsome woman of her time, of a 

aMfP ytvofuniy la^j^ r^ florid complexion ; she huilt the third 

X^i^y, $ Ti^y TflTf^p ify€<p€ pyramid, and reigned 12 years. 

'0/Mv cTi} ffy\ Altogether £03 years. 



THE SEVENTH DYNASTY. 

'Epbi/Avi Ivyatrrttot, MtfMpi- Of seventy Memphite kings, who 
rSv Pa<ri\€uif o, ol ^jSao-ZXcv- reigned 70 days. 



THE EIGHTH DYNASTY. 



'Oy^wi Iwaa-Ttia Mf [Mpi- Of twepty-seven Memphite kings, 
rSv j3a<rAc»y x^', •< ifieuri- who reigned 146 years. 



THE NINTH DYNASTY. 

'Evani hwatrreU *H^x- Of nineteen Heracleopolite kings, 

>jiovo\nSv f Paa-iX^uv <d^, ot who reigned 409 years. 

*ny i ir^To^ *Ax^^ijf Seij^- 1. The first was Achthoes, who 

TATOf Twv irp^ a^Toi) y€vlfi,€vo^ was worse than all his predecessors. 

TOK ^y ff£^07} AlyjSwT^ xax^ He did much injury to all the inhahi- 

ilpyda'aro, ^(rrepov $€ /j.av(^ tants of Egypt, and being seized with 

v€pt4v€a'€f KQi) (ml xpoxoSe/Xou madness, was killed by a crocodile. 

* ysnniriXttiriTi} t« xc^ B. f H^ooc\tftir<xA» Oo. 



OF THE KIKOB EGYPT. 
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EUSEB. SCAL. 

KM edfMp(l>OTdTifi, f «v&ijTf tV 

01 Ka) ipaa^tkno'Mfi'ni ay. 



ARMEK. HIBRON. 

Mulier qufedam Nitocris nomine 
regnavit : quae omnium Bui temporiB 
virorum fortissima erat, atque om- 
nium foeminarum pulcherrima, flavo 
colore, et rubris geniB: ipsamque 
ajunt, tertiam pyramidem aedificaBse ; 
quae eBt moles erecta collis inBtar. 

Qui regnaverimt anniB cciii. 



THE SEVENTH DYNASTY. 






Septima dynaBtia Memphitarum 
regum v. qui regnaverunt annis 

LXXV. 



THE EIGHTH DYNASTY. 



'Ot^ hnfcurrttaMffAtpiTuv Octava dynastia Memphitarum v. 
PcuriyJuv viyri, ol i^aurtkfv regum, qui regnarunt annis c. 

9a» ?Tij p» 



THE NINTH DYNASTY. 



fWf ol iPaffiXtvccof irri jf* 
Ta70( Tav m(h airov ytUfAevo^f 
€ifydffa't0f tartpoy fMUfiqk ve- 
Itt^dpvj, 



Nona dynastia quatuor regum He- 
racleopolitarum, qui regnaverunt an- 
nis c. 

Quorum primus Ochthovis, om- 
nium, qui ante eum reges fuerunt, 
crudelissimus fuit ; itaque tot, tanta- 
que in universa Aegypto scelera ac 
flagitia patrayit, ut demum dementia 
laborans, a crocodilo bestia deyoratus 
fuerit. 



* i^fi^s B. — Ochitoif Lat. 
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THE TENTH DYNASTY. 
AFRIC. 8CAL. 

Anc^^T^ SvyaffTc/a 'Hpa- Of 19 Heracleopolite kings, who 
xXcoToXiTvy j9a<riX€(uy i^, reigned 185 years. 



THB ELEVENTH DYNASTY. 

'Ey^^Ti} IwQurtela Aioo^- Of sixteen Diospolite kings, who 
voXiTwy poffiXianf t^'f ot ifia- reigned 43 years. Among whom 
ctkEVfTw ervi yvy, fie^ oU Ammenemes reigned 16 years. 

Mexpt Tovde rov vpSrov The whole number of the above- 
TOjuoy itarayicxe* Mavt^S. mentioned kings is 192, who reigned 
'OfMv jSao-iXeTf p^p. ttti during a space of £300 years and 70 
'jSt*, f yifMpai o\ , days. — Syncel, Chron, 54 to 59. — 

Euseb. Chron. 14, 15. 



• xaToey^d^s B. — xariyai i Xt/ifiean^& Go. — xarayiio^tv i Mo»i^£ Go. m. 
f fir iifiifou B. — fim' fiigeu A. — firrf* iifii^cn Go. 
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THE TENTH DYNASTY. 
EUSEB. SCAL. ARMEN. HIEBON. 

Aec^ hwaarela *Hpa- Decima dynastia Heracleopolita- 
xXconroXirSy fiourOAw t^. o2 rum regum xix. qui regnarunt annos 

M af B — - - — 

ifiatffi.>£wa^ €Tij pire . CLXXXV. 



THE ELEVENTH DYNASTY. 

'Ey$cK^^Ti2 Iwaar^ta ^toa-- Undecima dynasda Diopolitanim 

voXirSy jSoo-iX^vy ir* ol ifia- regum xvi. amu8 XLUi. regnantium. 

trlUvaasf irji [trf* Mijd* ot( Post quos Ammenemes amiis xvi. 

Mep^t TovSe rly upSroy ri- Hue usque primum tomum producit 

yumt %tt,Tdrf€i (o%cy) o Move- Manethus. Simul reges cxcn. amii 

)dr»(. 'O/KOt; jSao-fXcr^ phfi\ MMCCC. 
€T?j fir. (yiiM^ 0^,) 



n 



THE SECOND BOOK OF MANETHO. 



THE TWELFTH DYNASTY. 



AFRIC. SCAL. 

AOAEKATH ^woffnia Aw^- 

0( aitao'ay ix'^ip^a-airo r^v 
*Ao'/av ^y ^y<avTo<V ema xa< 

vavraxio'e lAirfifMOwa iyeipaq 
T?^ tSv idry»y a^ea-ea^f M 
[Aev ro7q yewaloif MpvVf iisi 
tk rotq icyewicrt ywouxSv fjui- 
pia ra7q (rrrjKouq iyX^p^o-e^, 
0$ ivl Aiyvftriuv /xerJs "Ocipuf 
vpehoy vo/Atar^yjyeu, 



Of seven Diospolite kings. 

1. Geson Goses the son of Amma- 
nemes. He reigned 46 years. 

2. Ammanemes reigned 38 years. 
He was slain by hi$ eunuchs. 

3. Sesostris 48 years. He con- 
quered aU Asia in nine years, and 
Europe as &r as Thrace, every where 
erecting monuments of his conquest 
of those nations : among the people 
which had acted bravely he set up 
cippi of a phallic nature, but among 
the degenerate female emblems of a 
similar description engraved upon 
pillars. By the £g3rptians he is sup- 
posed to be the first after Osiris. 



• ItffSy^wffis Din. — ItaSyxytpn Go. m. 



f ytcrovyiffts B. 



THE SECOND BOOK OF MANETHO, 



THE TWELFTH DYNASTY. 



EUSEB. SCAL. 

AQAEKATH dwatrrciaAMO'- 

a 



' *Oy vpSro^ 2€o-oyx«- 



ARMEN. HIERON. 

Duodecima dynastia Diopolitarum 
regum vii. 

I. Quorum primus Sesonchosis 



ff(* 'A/A/bcocjtMv vlli irvj fx.^. Ammenemis filius, amiis xlvi. 



j9'. *AfJl.fA£if€fMiq'\ CTIJ Klff. 

U Xeyercu yeyovevai fnix^v ^, 
voXaioTwy «/. $axTA»y jS'. 
0$ veia-etv ^eip&o'aro r^y 'Ao-Zay 
ey linavrttT^ hvkay yuti 'njq 
£^p«^( ra fJLexpi O^^iq^, § 

7^( T»y ^d^yftfy ytaretffxkTtt)^^ 
Isi yxv ToXq yeyvaloi^f MpZvy 
ml (v\ ToTf ^rycyy^d-i yweu^ 

pdffa-uiky &i yLoi Ivh rSy Alyu- 
«T/»y /ACTA *'Oo"ipiy II yofAiC' 



II. Ammenemesy amiis xxxviii. 
qui a suis eunuchis occisus est. 

HI. Sesostris, aimis xlviii. quem 
quatuor cubitoruio, et palmorum 
trium, duorumque digitorum [proce- 
rum] fuisse dicunt. Hie totam Asiam 
amiis novem subegit, Europaeasque 
partes usque ad Thraciam: atque 
ubique monumenta, quarumcumque 
gentium potitus est, erexit; ^rtium 
quidem virorum formas virili specie, 
ignavorum vero muliebribus membris 
in cippis insculpsit: adeo ut ab 
Aegyptiis post Osirim habitus sit. 



• traa^ocris B,-^2rffCyx,wgtf QQ.—lttf^atrn Din. 

t 'AfifA<oi/ini Din.— B. J ffiffotngts B. 

§ /«%! ^aK&aans Sc. |j Go. adds ?r^ov in m. 
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^, Aax/ifvii Srvi vf, o^ vh 4. Lachares 8 years ; he built the 

h 'Apo-iyefni >jxpiSfi^w iavr$ Labyrinth in the Arsenoite nome as 

rd^y x£er€0xct^ao'f . a tomb for himself. 

c'. 'Ajufiep^f * 6T19 V- ^- Ammeres 8 years. 

$^. •' A|u/Acyc)A)}< 't' ivn i{* 6. Ammenemes 8 years. 

^. 2xe/EAio^pi( ^BeX^ en; 7. Scemiophris, his sister, 4 years. 
V. 

'O/Mv en} pf . Altogether 160 years. 



THE THIRTEENTH DYNASTY. 



TpiffxaiSex^cr)} Iwourr^la Of 60 Diospolite kings, who reigned 
AioffvoXfTofy pao'iTJav c, of 453 years. 



THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY. § 

Teo-o-apeo^coidex^^Ti} ^vma-' Of 76 Xoite kings, who reigned 
Tc/a SoVr^y Poto'tkiw or 9 oi 184 years. 



THE FIFTEENTH DYNASTY. 
nevTcxoidcx^STi} hwaar€(ot Of the Shepherds. 

''Ho-av 8€ 4^o/y(X€( {cvo* These were six foreign Phoenician 
Paa-iXeTq ^y oi ita) MdfAtpty kings ; who took Memphis. 

cTXoy. 



♦ ifi»f7is B. f *Afi/ini/unns A.—ifU9ifiris B. 

J B.— jTy A. Go. Jack. 

§ Inserted by Dind. from B.— Omitted altogether by Goar. 
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VUh' tv AiiPapi^* %rri Post quein Lambares, annis viii. 

V. h T^ 'hf 'Aptrtifetrri Xat- quiin Arsenoite labyrinthum Bibi se- 

fdpa^» eavt^ -r^v ie«T€<r- <pukhyam COBStFUxil. 

Ot^e Totfrov B«£l$o^< cTij 'Hujus ^ueceMored regnavevuxit 

jA^, annis 'xmi. 

01 ncarre^ 4fictirik^)<rt»ftrvj Simul vero omnes Teghanint annis 

(Tjtte'. CCXLV. 



THE THTRTEENTH DYNAtSSfY. 

TpKr%aih€Koiryi ^vmerreU Decimatertia dynkatia Diopdlita- 
Ai07iroXiT»y PatriXitw £'. oi rum regum L3C. qui regnaverunt annis 
i^atrlhEwrav €tij wr/, CCCCLIII. 



THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY. 



Teo-o-apcencai$€x^'nj Su/ao-- Decimaquai'ta dynastia Xoitarum 
Tc/a SoiT^y fiaariXiuy or* regum Lxxvi. qui regnarunt annis 
ol ipaa-tkeva-av eri; V7r$'. CCCCLXXXIV. 



THE FIFTEENTH DYNASTY. 

UevreyujuleKdrri hwourreia Decimaquinta dynastia Diopolita- 
ti&7itoKtrSy paxriUfoif, 6t i^a- rum regum; qui regnaverunt annis 

O'tkeva'ay -€*fij W. CdL. 



* Ai/uLoifis B. Din. — •Lampares Lat. 
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Pa&tkei/o'ey tTfj i^, iuf/ oZ 
^y T9> SeS^potTj^ •!• yojuia; Tr^Xiv 

r. ''Ai^jS^ II (A^«iS/0 
ervi fa . 



1 . The first was Sai'tes who reigned 
19 years. The Saite nome is so 
called afler him. The shepherds 
founded a city in the Sethro'ite nome, 
from whence they invaded and con- 
quered all Egypt. 

2. Beon reigned 44 years. 

3. Pachnan 61 years. 

4. Staan 50 years. 
6, Archies 49 years. 
6. Aphobis 61 years. 

Altogether 284 years. 



THE SIXTEENTH DYNASTY. 



'Efxaf$ex£^Tf7 hwa<rr€ia 
Xj8*, i^ao'ihex^tiaf ctoj ^<oj'. 



Of 32 Hellenic Shepherd kings, 
who reigned 518 years. 



THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY. 



'EirranaibeKdrvj hwatrreia 
(Xy) xaJ ^fiaTot AtoarvoXt' 

'OfMiv ol isoiff,€y€i xot ai 
pva. 



Consisted of 43 Shepherd kings 
and 43 Theban Diospolites. 



The Shepherds and Thebans 
reigned altogether 151. years. 



* This pazagraph Jiv Trg&ros .... vo/a6s is inserted by Groar and others 
after i^atg^troiyro, 

f ffeu^gotrii B. I ButSy Go. — Bijotw Go. m. 

§ Atree)(voii Go. m, || A<pu)<pn m. . ^ dTXXo* Din. Sc. 



£US£B. 
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THE SIXTEENTH DYNASTY. 



'Efxatdcx^^ri; hwa<rr€ia Decimasexta dynastia Thebarum 
QflPcuot Poun>.€ii €^ ol xal regum v. qui regnarunt annis cxc. 



THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY. 



*EffTaxa<BcxaTij hwacrreia 

a. ^Clv trpSroq Saf'njf 

ol xal iv T9> Se^potTTj yo/x,^ 
voXiy €KTuray, Sup* i}( opfJM' 

P> . ByS» (AvSv) €tij fty'. 

y. Me^* w "A^x^ij^ (Av- 

*O/tA0t/ en^ py, Kar^ toi;- 



Decimaseptima dynastia Pastorum ; 
qui erant fratres Phoeniees, peregrini 
reges ; qui M emphim etiam ceperunt. 

I. Quorum primus Saites regnavit 
annis xix. a quo et Saitarum Nomus 
nomen habuit. Qui in Sethroite quo- 
que Nomo condiderunt urbem ; ex 
qua irruptione facta Aegyptios ipsos 
subegere. 

II. Secundus Bnon, annis xl. 

III. Post quern Archies, annis xxx. 
lY. Apophis, annis xiv. 

Summa, anni cm. Horum tem- 
pore, ut imperaret Aegyptiis, Joseph 
apparuit. 



* Sc. omits. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 

'OxT«xa<$f xf^-nj $vya<rre/a Of sixteen Diospolite kings. 

a. ^Oy vpwTo^ 'Afjw^i.lp*' 1. Amos, in: whose time Moses 

oZ Mowa^q €^>J^€v iS Aiy^Tt- went out of Egypt as we shall de- 

"Tw, &q yfi^e*^ am^iHp^6fA€v. monstrate. 

p'. J^ef^infiy, g. Ghebros 1 3 yearsi 

7*. *AfA€ifw<l)^)i €771 kB'. * 3. Amenophthis 24 years. 

b'. 'AfAepa-lq f er^ x/S'. 4. AmeBUSi 2^' years. 

€. M^crouppiq {M'KTtppiq) 5. Misaphris 13 years. 

^, MKr(ppayiMjj^af<riq ctij 6. Misphragmathosis 26 years, in 

x/, ^</>' o5 ^ir» AcvxaX/ww^ whose time happened the deluge of 

xarayckuariMq, Deucalion. 

5'. ToTj^fAua-iq €toj ^. 7. Tuthmosis 9 years. 

V. *Ayuiva^iq ervj Ka!, oS- 8. Amenophis 31 years. He is 

roq ia-Tiv o Mefcvwy etvai vo- supposed to be Memnon, to whom 

fMCfiiMvoq xal (f^eyyofjievoq the musical statue is erected. 
>a^oq» 

3r'. 'flpo^ ^T>? X5'. 9. Hbrus 37 years. 

i». *Ax€pfiq trvi xp". 10. Acherrhes 32* years. 

!«'• 'PoSrS^ €Ti; cf. 11. Rathos 6 years. 



• x4 Go. m. f A/xfvffh B. 



EUSEB. SCAL. ARMEN. HIEROH. 



THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 

'OxTAwoiScxaT^ hwourrita Deciinaoctava dynastia regum 3uv. 

AiOo^oTuTwy jSao'tXevy i^. DiopoUtarum. 

Or.) 
a^ ^Oy vpShoq" AfMo-ii ctvi I. Quorum primus Amoses,(Ainor 

xe'. sis) annis xxv. 



jS'. Xeppwv (hiJTtpoi) trv) II. Chebron, annis xiii. 

y, A/A/Acvfi?4^<$ (AfAffyou^^) III. Amophis, annis (Amenophis) 

TTi }ia\ XXI. 



ti 



^. MuppU * c-nj «j9'. IV. Memphres^ (M ephres) annis 

XII. 

c'. MKTtpparyfMi^uai^X'ni V. Myspharmuthosis, (Misphrag- 
x$^. mutiiosis) annis xxvi. 

r'. Tci^/Kwo'if €T)} ^. VI. Tuthmosis, annis ix. 

5'. *AjiAeyft>0»$ J €117 W;^ vii. Amenophis, annis xxxi. Hie 

o3to( MefAvuv tlvou yoi*.iCfiiu- est, qui Memnon existimatus fujt, 

yo^ xa< ip^eyyofAevo^ X/d^O(. lapis Ibquax. 

ij'. 'fl;of § CT1J X?^. [iif viii. Orus, annis xxviii.(xxxviii.) 

&'. 'Axeyx^oj? enj /jS*; IX. Achencheres, (Ancheneherres) 

annis xvi. (xii.) 
»'• "A^upii irvj X^-. (x. Achoris vii.) 



* Mt^g^i B. Din. f iJLttr(f^cty/jLo6^<Mii B. X Amnophis Lat. 

§ See Syncellus' list infra where this, and the three foUo.wing are given as 
a dynasty of Ethiopian kings from the river IndUs. 
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12. Chebres 12 years. 

13. Acherrhes 12 years. 

14. Armeses 5 years. 



<e. 'FafAea'ayji "f €to( a* 15. Ramesses 1 year. 



fMvwfi) en} i^ . 



(*A|M- 16. Amenophath 19 years. 
Altogether 263 years. 



THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY. 



*£y»€axaiSex«iTi} hwcurreia 

7 . *A/A/A€»€^)}$ § €T1J x'. 



Of seven Diospolite kings. 

1. Sethos reigned 51 years. 

2. Rapsaces 61 years. 

3. Ammenephthes 20 years. 



S'. 'PajtAf 0-0^5 II (Pa/*€- 4. Rameses 60 years. 



* &jJLiff^c A,-^gfA»<r)i B. 

f pajuifAtff^i A. B.— Pa/</AC0'^; Go. t A;ui»S^ Go. 

§ AyUivKp^f B. il Fa/JLtirrts Go. 
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caro. 



^vjyav Toy ^l$cXi^> Ayyvvroy 

YL^Ttia'aq T€ ToC 'Apyovq jSa- 
o'lWct *Afy€iw¥, 

i^, 'A/AjMe^(y§ xa2 A(- 

if'* M€ya)0i( II CTi} /a'. 



ARMEN. 
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(xi. Chencherres ann. xviii.) Hu- 
jus state Moyses Judseorum ex 
Aegypto egressus Dux fuit.* 

X. (xii.) Acherres, annis viii. 

XI. (xiii). Cherres, annis xv. 

XII. (xiv). Annals, qui et Davonus 
[lege Danaus], annis v : quibus annis 
exactis, Aegypto pulsus, fugitivus ten- 
dit ad fratrem suum Aegyptum ; [lege, 
fugitivus tendit a fratre suo Aegypto] 
adiens Helladam, Argo capta, regnat 
in Argivos. 

XIII. Ramesses, (xv. Remesses 
Lxviii.) qui et Aegyptus, annis lxviii. 

XIV. Amenophis, (xvi. Meno- 
phes) annis xl. 

Summa, anni cccxlviii. 



THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY. 






Decimanona dynastia. Diopolita- 
rum regum v. 

I. Sethos, annis lv. 
II. Rampses, annis lxvi. 
III. Amenephthis, annis viii. 



* Ii\ the Armenian this paragraph immediately follows Achencheres the 
9th ; Achoris and Chencherres being altogether omitted. 

t Ancheres Lat. X ^t*^s G^o. 

§ kfitac^i B. — 'Ptt/tMffffiii Dind. || Ui/iwipts Go. — 'Afiimnpn Din. 

^ Pcv»>Wff Din. B. . •• 'AyuyuiM^)f Din. 
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l«^Xa) enj ^. 



5, Ammenemnes 5 years. 

6. TkuoriB, ^Krbl). is caUed %y 
Homer Polyhus, the husband of M- 
candra, under whose reign Ilion was 
taken, 7 years. 

Altogether 209 years. 

In this second book of Manetho 
fii«e contained 96 kings and 2121 
years. — SynceL Chron. 59 to '75. — 
lEuaeb, '^Chron. l54o17. 



* ^. "AXxavipof av^g if* &e. is tbiiB given by several editors. 
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V, 'Afc/xcyff/A/A^f* infj Kr . IV. Ammenemes, annis xxvi, 

<^ Ooi/o^ptf, i maf 'OfA/lipf v. Thuoris, qui ab Homero Poly- 

xaW/Acyo( UokiSfiwi f (r • r^«) bu8 vocatur, vir immanis roboris [lege, 

"AkMuip^^ ioA^pf A^* o! tl vir, mve mafitus Aleandm,] cujus 

''VKtw ka>Mf cTij %', tempore Ilium captum fuit, annis vii. 

'O/AoS cTi} fHV, Summa, anni cxciv. 

*Ev2 T^ (WXo() ^vT^ p. Insimul ex secundo Manethi tomo, 

rlfMv MayffdrS fiaviKiiw Hp, xcii. regum, anni mmcxxi. 
MTU jxf%A, [lege /^^.] 



* 'A/i/uiv//ut)c Din. B. f ntfAii/0*i Din. 



THE THIRD BOOK OF M ANETHO. 



THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY. 



AFRIC. SCAL. 

EIK02TH Bwa<rrc/a pauri- 

ctkevcav iryj p\/. 



Of 12 Diospolite kings, who reigned 
135 years. 



THE TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY. 






Of seven Tanite kings. 

1 . Smendes reigned 26 years. 

2. Psusenes 46 years. 

3. Nephelcheres 4 years. 



8*. *A/A€vfiM^)( § cnj ^. 



fri^r'. 



5"'. ^«yax?c 1[ ^T*? ^ • 



4. Amenophthis 9 years* 

5. Osochor 6 years. 

6. Psinaches 9 years. 



• »r. Go. 

X "Ifmjffiviii A.— ^ovffiyff 4 "VrnMnm Go. 
II '00-0^^^ A. Gk>. 



f 2/ci8q« Go. 
§ AyuiyffMtf^ft Go. 

f nii»«x^ff Go. 



THE THIRD BOOK OF MANETHO. 



THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY .• 



EUSEB. SCAL. 

EIK02TH SuuMTv/a /9ao-i- 
vtkEuaaat crq ^. 



ARMEN. 

Vicesima dynastia Diopolitarum 
XII. regum, qui regnaverunt aunis 

CLXXII. 



THE TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY.f 

TLfAry^ wou rixoori) (vmm-- Vicesima prima dynastia Tanita- 
Tc/a Pewtkew TaanrSv kvtd, rum regum Yll. 

a^ 2/M^ySK, {liU^m^ rnf I. Smendis, aimis xxvi. 

XT. 

/3^. "^Ftuoryyiicy ^ fM('. II. Psusemius, aimis xli. 






III. Nephercheres, aimis iv. 

lY. Amenophthis^ aimis ix. 

V. Osochor, aimis yi. 

VI. Psinnaches, aimis ix. 



* The rest of the Yuiatioiis of Hieronymoui are given page 141. 

t Scaliger omits this dynasty and places its kings under the 20th dynasty. 

X ififin^t^U B. It irvxitf A. 
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5'. "irmriyyfii* (^w<T€yyn<i) 7. Psusennes 14 years. 



- V 



'OfAoS e-nj pX'. 



Altogether 130 years. 



THE TWENTY-SECOND DYNASTY. 

EJkoctt^ Sci^Tcpa 8wa<rT€«a Of nine Bubastite kings, 

a. SeVoyxK J €tij k*'- 1. SesoBchis gl years. 

e*. •0<rop&«v§ iptvl^m) 2. Osorthon 15 years. 

" f 

€T1J <€'. 

y. r. ^. "Axxw TpfJi •'•nj S, 4, 5. Three otJictni reigned 25 



xc' 



years. 



5^. Tax6X«&Kll(Tax€XX«- 6. Tacelothis 13 yeai». 

^. ,,'. y. ''AaXo* Tpc?? €t>? 7, 8, 9. Three others 4^ years. 

'OiMv erri pvL, (/)xr'-) Altogether reigned 120 years. 



Tins TWENTY-THIRD DYNASTY. 

Tpkri xoi finoarri hwatr- Of four Tanite kings. 

Tc/a Taviruv ^anikiuv 5'. 

a\ IlerMpdr^ (jlerov- 1. Petoubates reigned 40 years ; in 

pda-rriq) ervi fx', 4<l> o3 oXuf*- his time the Olympiads began. 

jS*. 'Oa-opx^ QOaofxi^) 2, Osorcho 8 years, whom the 

irri 71% w 'BpmiKea Aly^uu Egyptians call Hercules. 

xaXoi/o*!. 



* 2ovffiwni Go. 

J aiffcrf^ts B. — ^iffSy^ttiirti Din. 

§ ^Oo-w^^o/v A. — *O0-a;^ Go. 



f Kt, Din.— ^'. Go.m. 

IItWXXw^is Go. 
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EUSEB. SCAL. ARMEN. 

^. '^waipTfifj Snf hi. vu. PsoseQnes, annk xxxv. 
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'OfMv irri pX\ 



Summa, anni cxxx. 



THE TWEKTY-8EC0ND DYNASTY. 

liwuTTfl Mrtpa Iwarrtla Vicesima seconda dynastia trtam 

BivpaaTirSy fiaat'Kiw rpiSy, regum Bubastitarum. 
a. Sfdr^yxM-K^ irvi )ia'. I. Sesondiusii, annifl xxi. 

ff. '(Vvfdi^y {*0ff6p^ci¥\) II. Otortho8, aiuiis xv. 

CTOJM . 



y. Tax€XXa^i< % rni 4y\ in. Tacellothis, annis xiii. 



OfMv irrj fAJi^, 



Summa, anni xlit. 



THE TWENTY-THIRD DYNASTY. 



E/xodT^ rphvi hwoffrtla 



Viceshna tertia dynastia Tanitarum 
trium regum. 

I. Petubastis, annis xxr. 






II. Post quein Osorthon, annis 
IX. quern Herculem appellarunt 
Aegyptii. 



X TowiTuian Din. B. 



t Dio. B. 
§ HiTov^AffTit Din. 
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7'. '¥aiAfMVi erri 1'. 3. Psammus 10 years. 

8'. Z^c-njW.* 4. Zeet 31 years. 

'0/MoU cT)} irdr'. Altogether 28 years. 



THE TWENTY-FOURTH DYNASTY. 

■ 

yourrc/a. 

B^XXA'P'ftC^^X^P'O^^'^'' Bochchoris the Saite reigned 6 
T1K c'nj ^f ^* o2; ^pioy 1^ years, in whose reign a sheep spoke. 

^ryfaTo. 



THE TWENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY. 

Tiifjt/imi %a) eixotrr^ hwao'- Of three Ethiop kings. 
Tc/a Al^tovvy pctO'iyJavrptSy, 

a\ ^afidKuVfXU atxf/i'd- 1. Sabacon, who having taken Boch- 

Xenov Boxx^piy § ^>^y tuavo'e choris captive, burnt him alive, and 

^juyra, ku) ifiwrl'kiwrtv ervi reigned 8 years. 

p, lepix^iW (^<^X0() ^* Sebichus, his son, reigned 14 

vll^ €Tij «8'. years, 

y. TdpM^iTvi tv/ {fi'.) 3. Tar cus 18 years. 

'OfMv €Tfi fA, Altogether 40 years. 



THE TWENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY. 



'£xT)7 xa2 e/xotrr^ Bwao-- Of nine Saite kings. 



yfA. 



• AS'. B. f $9xx»fiffatrins B. J Za/S/3^x«vy Go. 

§ /S^yXe^iy B. || B.— Si^iixos Go. f A7mt£> Go. 
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y. "irafAiMhi trvi i'. iii. Psammus, annis x. 



OjMflS cnj f*5'. Sumnia, anni xliv. 



THE TWENTY-FOURTH DYNASTY. 

Elxo<rr^ rrrdprvi Bwao- Vicesima quarta dynastia. 

B<^X«^K* (Bo'xx«/J«c) led" Bocchoris Saites, annis xliv. Sub 
T1JC «Tij /a8'. I^' 0? ^^y/oy quo agnus locutus est. 



THE TWENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY. 

E/jcocrr^ itc/aittij Swacrrc/a Vicesima quinta dynastia regum 

AI^Uvw ^aa-iXeaif rpiSv, Aethiopum trium. 

a. 2aP^4x«y,f S^Boxw- I. Sabbacon, qui captivum duxit 

fof edxtMiXanop l^t)y cxawrc Bocchorem, et vivum combussit ; reg- 

5«vTa, xa) ipairiXiiHrtif erij navitque annis XII. 

p. 2€i%(;o4 wttc ?T», 1^. II. Sebichos ejus filius, annis xii. 

y'. Tapax^ e-nj x'. m, Taracus, annis xx. 

•O^C Jnj ^. Summa, anni xliv. 



THE TWENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY. 

"ExT^ x«) €/xo<rT^ awyacr- Vicesima sexta dynastia regum 
T€^ 2afr«y PatriUew ^. Saitarum IX. 



♦ B^O^P'J Din. ^ j^^^„, Din. 

t 5f/8#;c«W Din. B. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 



a\ lr€<l>tyd'ni( irvj tf, 1. Stephinates reigned 7 years. 

p. Nexe^^uq * e-nj r'« 2. Nechepsos 6 years. 

7'. Nexaw -I" €Tij ij^ 3. Nechao 8 years. 

y. '*'af*f*i}Ttxo? J (^afA- 4. Psammeticus 54 years. 

€'. NexoM^ Sei/Tcpof cTtj f '. 5. Nechao the second 6 years. He 

Jhoq tfke T^¥ 'Ufwa-cikyifA xeu took Jerusalem, and carried Joachaz, 

'leodxet^^ rlv Paa-iKia edxf^- the king, captive to Egypt. 

XwToy II elf Atyinrroif avi^aye. 

^. "^dfAfAov^ti hipcq ervj 6. Psammuthis 6 years. 

If. 

5'. O&w^^K^Tij «&*, yirpo- 7. Vaphris 19 years, to whom the 

a-€<lfvyov akaihyii vw^l^ 'Acoii- remainder of the Jews fled when 

pleov 'Upova-aMiiA ol tw *l9v- Jerusalem was taken by the Atay- 

. ^aUtv iWXoiTOf. rians. 

vf. '^AfMxriq irvj jm^. 8. Amosis 44 years. 

S'. "^afAfAexspiryii** lAi^vtiq 9. Psammecherites 6 months. 

r'. 

'OfMv infj pv . Ml [Mivaq ^' » Altogether 150 years and six 

months. 



THE TWENTY-SEVENTH DYNASTY. 



'Epbofjt/fi xai eixo(rr^ ^wa<r- Of eight Persian kings. 



* A. B.~Nff^f>pfif Go. t voexptM B. 

X 1fafififnx9s Go. A. — ^(/a/c/Al^Tv^^of B. § Iwoj^Sf Go. 

II Go. m. % iwlB, 
♦• lrafAfiax»pfrns Go. ft BaaiXi/a Go. 
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ED8EB. SCAL. ARMEN. 

eC, "AfAfjupt^ (*AfAfA€pfii) I. Ammeres Aethiops, annis xviii. 

p. Sre^oyidrif * cri} ^^ II. Stephihathis, annis vti. 

y. N€xof/£0( €Ti} r'* III* Nechepsus, annis vi. 

d'. Ncx^tS €t^ v/, lY. Nechao, annis vi. 

c'. STafAfAtrix^i f trvi fuK Y. Psammetichus, annis xliy. 

^, Nexa(0 )€i^efO( erij r'- VI. Nechao secundus, annis yi. 

o2lTO(eIX€TV^cpovcrdX^/A, Koi Hic cepit Hierusalem, et Joachaz 

'lud^iX '''^ Paa-iAca a\x- regem in Aegyptum duxit captiYuni. 

^. STafAfMv^iq €T«po<, I Yii. Psammuthes alter qui et Psam- 

wt\ ^afA/juTixU t eni 1^'. metichus, annis xyii. 

yi\ Ovaippiq (Oidtftprii) enj Yiii. Vaphres, annis XXY. ad quem 

xe'. f 'spoa'4<pvyw &Xot^(n}( confugerunt ab Assyriis Judaeorum 

M 'Aa-avpiw 'njq 'Upovera" reliqui ex Jerusalem. 

vol. 

^. "'AfMofTi^ erti [A,^, IX. Amosis, annis xlii. 



'OfjuSi €rri piy. Summa, anni clxyii. 



THE TWENTY-SEVENTH DYNASTY. 

Elfwrrii k^iMi IwobTTtia Vicesima septima d3mastia Persa- 
Ocpo-ftfy PcuTiiJw if, rum regum yiii. 



• Irt^cad^rts Go. — ^rtpv^^tt Din. B. f ^^ajuifiiiTtxos Din. B. 

X *lwix»i Din. 



s 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 

a. KaiAp^q €T*j € Tijq 1. Cambyses reigned over Persia, 
kavTov Paa-tXsioi IIc^&v i- his own kingdom, 5 years, and over 
pQuriKeiHrev Aly&vrw ervj ^. ^gypt 6 years. 

p'. Aapero( 'Ttrrdinsov enj 2. Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
Xr . 36 years. 

y, Bephiof^iyoferviKa. 3. Xerxes the Great 21 years. 

^. 'Aprdpajfot; {'Afraid- 4. Artabanus 7 months. 

c'. 'Apra^ephq ervifAa'. 5. Artaxerxes 41 years. 

r'. S^'f^f />Mjya( ^jjo. 6. Xerxes 2 months. 

^. ^vy^Mvoq fMiuai ^. 7. Sogdianus 7 months. 

. ij'. Aa^6i<>( Hcpfov CT)} idr'. 8. Darius the son of Xerxes, 19 

years. 
'OfMvirri pytb', fjJJivail'. Altogether 124 years and four 

months. 



THE TWENTY-EIGHTH DYNASTY. 



*AuiSpT€Oi* ('AiAvpTaloi) Amyrteus, the Ssute, 6 years. 



THE TWENTY-NINTH DYNASTY. 



'EyaT^ %a,)ytKOJTvi hwour- Of four Mendesian kings. 



* A/A^grtm Go. t MwSjjo-iw $afftK»7e Din. 



OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 



IS\ 



SU8EB. 8CAL. AKMEN. 

a • Ke^Apdffifif mt wtfA^" I. Cambyses anno regni sni xv. 

T^ Tifi &VTW PaciXeioi ifio" [lege Y.] regnavit in Aegyptios annis 

ctKnfO'Cf ^Y&KTw en; y • ill. 

p. M^iy fc^a< ^. u. Magi, mensibus yn. 

y. ^apeto^, enti Xr • ni. Darius, annis xxxvi. 

y. USph< i ^apelmff cnjt i^* Xerxes Darii [filius] annis xxi. 



• 



P' 

'Ofcov cny pic'. fM^ycf y. 



V. Artaxerxes, annis xl. 

VI. Xerxes secundus, mensibus ii. 

YU. Sogdianus, mensibus vii. 

vm. Darius Xerxis [filius] annis 



Summa, anni cxx, et menses iv. 



THE TWENTY-EIGHTH DYNASTY. 

E/koo^ iytivi ^arttia. Vicesima octava dynastia. 

*AfAvpra7oi* 'Satrviq trifi, Amyrtaeus Saites, annis vi. 



THE TWENTY-NINTH DYNASTY. 

E/noo-t^ iwdrvf Iwa^rttia Vicesima nona dynastia regum iv, 
VU^i^m Paa'i>M( d*. Mendesiorum. 



* Kfiugrh^S Go. 
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MANETHO 8 DYNASTIES 



AFRIC. SCAL. 

y, "^diAfMu^tq "j" €T54 a'. 



1. Nepherites reigned 6 years. 

2. Achoris 13 years. 

3. Psammuthis 1 year. 

* 4. Nephorites 4 months. 



• • > 



Altogether 20 years and four 
months. 



THE THIRTIETH DYNASTY. 



TpiaKotrrvi ^wa<rr€ia Sf- Of three Sebennyte kings. 
a\ NexT0Eyci8i}< iryj nf, 1. Nectanebes 18 years. 



y. NocToycjS^ § rrij *»j'. 



2. Teos 2 years. 

3. Nectanebes 18 years. 



M V 



*Ojbioi/ €1^ Xrf, 



Altogether 38 years. 



., . THE THIRTY-F;RST DYNASJXi 

UpuTfj xai Tpiaxotrr^ $v- Of three Persian kings. 
vobTttla Tltpa-Sv fiao'tXiaty 
rpiZv* 

a^ ^0x0(11 r/xoo-Tp crci 1. Ochus ruled Persia 
T^( kavtw pa<n>uelQt^ Uipa-Sv years, and Egypt 2 years. 
i^ao'tkevo'eif AlyfSvrov Irvi jS'. 



twenty 



♦ Vt^tf afrits Go. 

;( "SafopSne A. — Nff^o^tfrijs Go. 



II ow^oj B. 
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EU8EB. SCAL. 






ARMElv • 

I. Nepherites, annis vi. 

II. Achoris, annis xiii. 

III. Pfiammuthes, anno i. 

IV. Muthes, anno i. 

V. Nepherites, mensibus iv. 
Summa, anni xxi, et menses iv. 



THE THIRTIETH DYNASTY. 



a!, ^t-AtaviPr/ii, (Nixra- 
wj^K t) ^'^ »'• 

y'. NexTa»^j3)j^, (Nexra- 
^^ t) i-^ V. 

OlAJOV CT)} X . 



Tricesima dynastia regum trium 
Sebennitarum. 

I. Nectanebes, annis x. 

II. Teos, annis ii. 
III. Nectanebus, annis viii. 

Summa, anni xx. 



THE THIRTY-FIRST DYNASTY. 

Tp*axo«-T^ir^<J'njdwa<rT€/a Trigesima prima dynastia Persa- 
HtpffSy [jSao'fX^ov rpiuv,] rum. 



rf hit T^f ^to'ov UtpvSp pa" 

vO^ta^ Kpant -njq AJythrrw anniS VI. 



€711 r 



I. Ochus, qui vicesimo regni sui 
Persarum anno, obtinuit Aegyptum 



* Aft^if/riis Go. 
I. Din. 



t A. X Din. 

cifffis tijfw A. — iifavifffyou B. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 

p. 'Apciif (^Apffvii '^Clxov) 2. Arses reigned S years. 

y. Aa^7o( €ti} ^> S, Darius 4 years. 

'0/Mov CT1} y T^fAov ^oi/. And the whole number of the years 

in the third book 1050 years. — Sync. 

Chron. 73 to 78. 
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EUSEB. SCAL. ARMEN. 

fS. Mt^ %/*Ap<rfii\\ 'Clxfi "• Post quem Arses Ochi [filius] 

«T» y. annis iv. 

y, Med" w Aap€7Qi ervi If, m. Post quem Darius, annis vi. 

^Oy 'AXefayd^ Matulvp Quem Alexander Macedo occidit. 
xod'ciXcy* 

TaShra tov rpirw rofAw Omnia hsec ex tertio Manethi 

Mnoff^S, tomo. 



CANON OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT : 



FROM JOSEPHUS. 



SEVfiNTEENTH DYNASTY.* 

a. Idkarifervi «^'. 1. Salatis 19 years. 

p. Bijwv ervi fjt^, 2. Beon 44 years, 

y. 'Airap^aj eTijXr,xft« 3. Apachnas 36 years and 7 

/M^yaf $'• mopths. 

^. "AvaKJui; ervi (a . 4. Apophis 61 years. 

€. *Iay/a( cnj /, xat 5. Jamas 50 years and 1 month. 



/Mijya a. 



^, "Ao-o-if en} /m^^, xat 6. Assis 49 years and 2 months. 
fMJvai p. 

EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 

a. Te^fiMcii €Tvi K€ , ycal 1. Tethmosis '25 years and 4 

fMJvaf ^« months. 

jS'. XiPpuv cryj iy' , 2, Chebron 13 yeai^s. 

y. *A(Mvwpii 6X1} V> xat 3. Amenophis 20 years and 7 

fA^^aq ^. months. 

8'. 'Afi€<r(ni( ^nj xa', xat 4. Amesses 21 years and 9 months. 

€\ M'^<f>fviq irij tjS*, xat 5. Mephres 12 years and 9 

fMJvat y . months. 



* The Tarious readings to this' catalogue are given infra. See Manetho on 
the Shepherd Kings. 
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^. Sfwm^ cny ^, nuu 

m I 

if, 'AfMrop^f Snf y, utaii 
«'. 'Axe)9^f rnj ijS*, xoi 



fjopma* 



i€ • PafAco-o^f rrof a' xa< 

/AIJFflKO. 

c'"} ff^y xdu fb^fwK i^* 

i^'« 'Afn/nn^ efiy id', xa) 

11}'. 2^&fl0o-i( xo) Fofxjea^ 

'A«« 8€ TOVTtfV fMTtfft Tfify 



6. Mephramuthosis 25 years and 
10 months. 

7. Thmosis 9 yean and 8 monthsi 

8. Amenophis 80 years and 10 
months. 

9. Ortts 86 years and 5 months. 

10. Acenchres IS years and 1 
month. 

1 1 . Rathotis 9 years. 

IS. Acencheres 12 years and 5 
months. 

18. Acencheres II. 12 years and 
8 months. 

14. Armais 4 years and 1 month. 

15. Ramesses 1 year and 4 months. 

. 16. Armesses the son of Miam- 
mus 66 years and 2 months. 

17. Amenophis 19 years and 6 
months. 

18. Sethosis and Harnesses. 

Jos.contr, Af, 1. 15. 
Tethmosis was king when the shep- 
herds went out of Egypt. From these 
(the shepherd) kings there intervenes 
a period of 893f years to the two bro- 



* Qy. S^ofs J xoi) Paftiffanigf who is Ramesses. 

t The sum of the 17 kings of the 18th dynasty amounts only to 333 
yesrs. The reading 3§3 is however confirmed by the extracts in the following 
page. I am ixidebted to Mr. CnOimore for the observation that the deficiency 
of 60 years occurs in the 7th and 11th reigns which ought to have been each 39 
years. This correction, which may be found in some of the other lists, makes 
the Canon completely harmonize with the Hieroglyphic dates. 
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JOSEPHUS ON THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 



Dtau'EpfMuovy Sv roy fxcy Sedow 

Xev<rey en; yd'. Keu /uer' ^b^- 
ad Tov VdfAylrfK i^\ 

In the 16th chapter Josephus has the following- 



thers Sethos and Hennaeus of whom 
he says Sethos was called Aegyptus, 
and Hermaeus Danaus. Sethos after 
he had expelled Hermaeus reigned 59 
years. Afler him his eldest son Ramp- 
ses reigned 66 years. — Jos, contr, 
Ap. I. 26. 



It is manifest from a computation 
of the above-mentioned years, that 
the Shepherds (our ancestors) were 
driven out from Egypt, and left that 
country three hundred and ninety- 
three years previous to the departure 
of Danaus to Argos. 



lJi4yuv irSy tov %^yov <ri;AXo- 
yia-Btyrof tri ol KaXoiz/Mcyot 
mifA^yci, iifAerepoi he vpiy^yoif 
tpurl KM iyer^yuyra xa) rfut" 
Koa-ioif vpoa-Sey irca-iyf i* T^f^ 
Al^t^ot; avoKKaytyrc^i T^y 
XiUpay ra^ifty ^v^fef^a-aVf ^ 
Aayaoy ck A.pyog Supiyceo'Sai, 

And in the 2d chapter of the second book : — 

MaufiOag fAsy ykp yuttk r^y Manetho says that the Jews (i. e. 



TeSfMo-toi paa-iKeiay airotXXa- 
yvjyai ^<riy i^ APy^mov rohi 
Iov$a/oi;(y vpl irSy r^iaxo- 
a-iay ivtvpuiyTaTfiay t^^ dq 
Apyoq Aayoox; (fn/fii, Auo-i- 
H^X^i Se nar^ BoKX^pof rly 
pa<nXea, Toxrr€<m vpc iruy 
yfiJifoy kwaiMalwy. llil'Kuv 
$€ xai aXXo< rtycf &q avT(uq 
e^^ey, *0 8€ y€ vdyruy isiori 
revtoq 'Aviwf up^craro r^y e(o- 
hoy &KpipSq mara rtpf ipU/Avp/ 
'OXufAxuibctf >utl taiSryiq crof 
thdi vpSroy, iy f iftyia-i Kctp- 
Xn^oya ^oiytxeq eMTuray, 



the Shepherds) left Egypt in the 
reign of Tethmosis three hundred 
and ninety-three years before the 
flight of Danaus to Argos. Lysi- 
machus that it was in the reign of 
Bocchoris, i. e. one thousand seven 
hundred years before. Molo and 
some others place it as seems good 
to them. But Apion the most cor- 
rect (ironically) of all, fixes it de- 
cidedly at the first year of the seventh 
Olympiad in which he says the Phoe- 
nicians founded Carthage. 



CANON OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT 



FROM SYNCELLUS. 



AirxnTOT Tiq vdkai Mf- 

a.' MearpcAfA * o Ka) M^- 
^ "f" €Tij Xe'. 

7*. *ApiffTapxoi €Tij X8'. 

€'. $■'• *Ai'€viy pcupuy enj 

©13'. 

b • *0 Se^ovif § icy'. 

y. 'AfJt€»4iAri^ eni Jt3r', 
*'. Ajuiao-i^ll eTi/ip, 

1^'. *Ayxfip^^ 1[ rnj ^. 

i8'. XafMfq ervi ijS*. -j-j- 
if'. MiofAobq J J cTij iS' 



Canon of the kings of Egypt for- 
merly called Mestraea.' 

1. Mestraim who is Menes: he 
reigned 35 years. 

2. Curodes 6S years. 

3. Aristarchus 34 years. 

4. Spanius 36 years. 

5. 6. Anonymous 72 years. 

7. Serapis 23 years. 

8. Sesonchosis 49 years. 

9. Amenemes 29 years. 

10. Amasis 2 years. 

11. Acesephthres 13 years. 

12. Anchoreus 9 years. 

13. Armiyses 4 years. 

14. Chamois 12 years. 

15. Miamous 14 years. 

16. Amesesis 65 years. 



♦ Mvrr^fi Sc. f M/»i7S Go. Sc. 

X Kwpo69fii Go. — KaCigwi Sc. § arai^oxls B. 

II Afuoffii Go. m. Sc. f ^X!^g*^s Go. — ^A^w^n^t Sc. 

•• Afuuffijf Sc ft xr . Sc. 

XX Afufflffyti im |i}' is substituted by Go. Sc. and A. for tbe 15th, while the 

l^th is left vacant, 14 years being asag^ied for the period of the reign. . 



MO 



SYNCELLUS CANON 



«'. 



»5'. Ovaviq * €Tfi if\ 
»^. *Pa/xc<rflro/xey^f y €T»j 
x', O^o-ijiw^pij^ J €Tij \a'. 



17. Uses 50 years. 

18. Rhameses 29 years. 

19. Rhamessomenes 15 years. 

20. Usimares 31 years. 

21. Rhamesseseos 23 years. 



xy 



xjS'. 'Pa/Aeo-o-ajuey&ll rnj 22. Rhamessameno 19 years. 



iTVj x9r . 

Toifrw TJ5 e', J J €Te» toi; 
X6 pacTikeua-oufTo^ Ko^a^vf 
T?5 Alyijvrov M t^i ir ^f 
yaareia^ to? Kwixov Xeyofjuivov 
X JxXov grap^ TJ!; Mavc^jdf, av^ 
rot/ vpurov pourtXeaf xai ol- 
xiflToy Meo-T^atjx §§ t?^ A/- 
•yi^Tot;, wXij^i/yTat ctij i^, 
patrtT^iaif xe'. 

X^ . 2iX/T)J( «T17 «9r , ^^ftj- 

x^. Ba/ivy ct)} jmS'. 
xiy'. "ATaxia? ctij X^'. 

X'. 2€^«f €T17 V. 



23. Rhamesse Jubasse 39 years. 

24. Rhamesse the son of Vaphris 
29 years. 

25. Concharis 5 years. 

In the 5 th year of Concharis, the 
25th king of Egypt of the 16th dy- 
nasty, which is called by Manetho 
the Cynic Cycle, was completed in 
25 reigns a period of 700 years from 
Mestraim the first native king of 
Egypt. 



26. Silites 1 9 years, the first of the 
6 kings of the 17th dynasty accord- 
ing to Manetho. 

27. Baeon 44 years. 

28. Apachnas 36 years. 

29. Aphophis 61 years. 

30. Sethos 50 years. 



f pOlfl§ffOfU1t^5 B- 



• OSffii Go. Sc. 

X OUfft/lAgii B»-^eVfftfJtIp7l5 Go. 

II FajmjMffO'otfLMv&s Sc— :P0^i90-f/uifM0 Go. 

% ^cifjifjitaaiit oJjSacij B. — Toi/Jitffffii to5 Baqr? Go. 

•• PeifiaffffrtoCa^gog Sc. ff xtfy^^^^ B.— K^«^f Sc. 

XI f. Go. m. ^ MfffT/»i/uGo. 
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aurSy rit^ c' ivovpftwau ^ 
Tfo-ey T^e' iifAspSv^ i Aiyvrria- 



31. Certos 29 years according to 
Josephus, but according to Manetho 
44. 

32. AsetH 20 years. 

He added the 5 intercalary days to 
the year : and uijder him the Egyp- 
tian year which had previously been 
reckoned 360 days only was increased 
to 365. Under him also the calf was 
deified and caUed Apis. 



FROM STNCELLUS AND EUSEBIUS. 



SYNCEL. EDSEB. 

0-K in/j x^.§, 

AjMANnf x$-'. 

Xepfuv ly. 
X$-'. 'AfUJfCijq Jtij ««', 



ARMEN.x 

I. Amosis ann. xxv. 



HIEltON. 



Amosis xxv. 

II, Chebron ann. xui. 

Chebron xiii. 

III. Amenophes xxi. 

Amenopbis xxi. 
lY. Merophres xii. 

Mephres xii. 



* Kii^rof Go. t &<rffii^ B. 

X In the Armenian Canon of Eusebius, a Theban dynasty, which he caUs 
the 16th, IB placed aa the fiz8t» to which ia assigned a period of 190 years. This 
is followed by the 17th dynasty of the Shepherds which lasts 103 years. No 
names are given in either. The first part of Hieronymus* old Latin version of 
Euselnot is lost The Hsts therefore both of the Armenian Canon and of Hiero- 
nymus' version commence with this the 18th dynasty of Diospolites. The names 
of the 32 kings given above, are merely those of Sjmcellus in the Qreek 
opposite. 

^ x^ Go. II AfJ^ns Go. Sc^ifUfK^ B. 
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SYNCELLLUS AND EUSEBIUS 



SYNCEL. EU. SC. ARMEN. HIERON. 

X^'. Uia-fppayfwS^axrii en/i i^, V. Mispharmuthosis XLYI. 

^iTfppayfM^Ouo'i^ tr • Misphragmuthosis xxvi. 

Xij'. MKTfppvii ?Tij xy'. 

7^\ Toij^fJMaii imi X^. Yi. Tuthmosis IX. 

To^dfAaaiq kB'. Tathmosis ix. 

fj. *AfAeva<l)^ti erji \^. Yii. Amenophthis XXXI. 

'AiMvS<f>9ti X$ . Amenophis xxxi. 

Olro^ 'AjEA€y&^f$* ^(rriy Hie iUe Amenophthis est, qui 
Mcjuywy elvai yoju/^/Acyo^ xa^ Memnon ipse creditus fuit, lapis lo- 
tp^eyyofA^vof Xl^oi. quax. 

Ai^iov€i &vl 'ly^ov vora- 
[jtw apctardifre^ vpoq tJ A»- 

A^vp)^ x^ • 
/ia8 . Xevxfp^ii xr . 

Xfy%€^^^ xr . 
f*€'. " Axfppriif €Tl/l V. ^ 
xat A. 



fA^ • *ApiAM7oq xai Aa-> 
/t*5'. 'FaiA^tTffyi^ xai Af- 



Yiii. Orus xxxYii. 

Orus xxxYiii. 
IX. Achencheres xii. 

Achencherres xii. 
X. Athoris ix. 

Achoris vii. 

XI. Chencheres xyi. 

Chencherres xyui. 

XII. AcheresYiii. 

Acherres yiii. 

XIII. Cheres xy. Cherres xy. 
xiY. Armais qui et Danaus y. 



Arrtiais Y. 



XY. Aegyptus lxyiii. 



Remesses lxyiii. 
XYI. Menophis Menophes xl. 



f Ayjrphs Go. — The four above are given in both the Greek catalogues as 
Ethiopians. ^ Aiy^irnos Go. 
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STNCEL. 



£U. SC. 









y?l t. 

iC*. 

17'. K^pTo^t «r • 

y^m *Aft€W^5 Ka« *Aji*ft€- 



ARMEN. HIERON. 

XIX DTNA8TIA. 

I. Sethosis Sethos lv. 

II. Rampses Ramses lxyi. 

III. AraenophisxL. 

Amenoplites xl. 

IV. Amenemes xxv. 

Ammenemes xxvi. 
V. Thuoris vii. 

Thuoris vii. 
Thuoris Aegyptiorum rex ab Ho- 
mero Polybus vocatur roaritus Al- 
candrae. De eo meminit in Odyssea. 

XX DYNASTIA-f- ANNIS CLXXVIII. 

50. Nechepsos 19 years. 

51. Psammuthis 13. 



52. 



53. Certus 16. 



54. Rhampsis 45, 



55. Amenses who is Ammenemes 



26. 



56. Ochyras 14. 

XXI DYNASTIA TANITARDM. 

I. Amendis xxvi. 

Semendis xxvi. 



* fl(fify(6^ilf A. — Afitryfh Go. 

f Neither of the Latin venioiiB give the names of the 20th dynasty. The 
names substituted above are merely translations of the Greek of Syncellus 
opposite. 

X K^fws Din. § A/inifATis Gor~^/i9vifnis A. || A/uiS^f Go. A. 
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SYNCELLUS' AND EUSKBIUS' 



STKCSL. EU. SC. 

xarA T^y Avyvirroy iyiyovrOf 
fAvfiiva y€rf^vk€^ iv awrg ncpo 

{ • Keyxeytif XSr.' 

Kcyxey);^ XSr . 

O^cyyc^^ X^ • 

{jS*. 2ow<rax€i/[x|| €Tij XB'. 

Sowaxetji* Aipvai xaJ Ai- 

Sr/o«a$ xa* Tpft7Xo8i^a« wap- 

^XajSc «po T^« 'Icpovo-oXij^. 

2ovo-ax€tjiA XS . 

{7'. '*'otJ€yoi xe'. 

2ey<^oi^€p0$ xc'. 

€? . N€<^€X€pij« r'« 

{8'. *AfAfxeyS<^#«^ ^. . 

AfAf*€vS^<^ Sf*. 



ABJIBN. 



HIERON. 



£5'. ^»yax»?« ^* 



II. Pseusehes xli. 

Pseusennes xli. 

III. Ammenophis ix. 

Amenophthis ix. 

IV. Nephercheres iv. 

Nepherchenes iv. 



V. Osochor VI. 



VI. Psinaches ix. 



Osochor VI. 



Spinaches ix. 



* § ^odoifiis A. B. 
X o^XxmS^os a. B. 
II S«u<r0-«Ki)/bi Go. 



f noX^us Vulg. 
§ oJ/yni^'f B. 
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STNC^L. 



BCJ* SC. 



K^y^pi( xa'. 

TatuKSHJuf If/ 
«y. Boxx»pKt F^'t 

Toy XaPt^y Xfivra tiMtvatw, 
0$"'. liprfiixfinf t/S'. 

^fP^ptMU iff * 

0^. Tapdnaii x'. 



ABMEN. HIEBOK. 

Yii. Psusennes xxxv. 

Psusennes xxxv. 

XXII DTNASTIA BUBA8TARUM. 

I. Sesonchusis xxi. 

Sesonchosis xxi. 

II. Osorthon xy. 

Osorthon xy* 

III. Tacbelotis xiii. 

Tacellothis xiii. 

XXIII DTNASTIA TANITARUM. 

I. Petubasds xxy. 

Petubastes xxy. 

II. Osortbon ix. 

Osorthon ix. 
III. Psammus x. 

Psammus x. 

XXIY DYNASTIA. 

I. Boccboris xliy. 

Boccboris Saites xlvi. 



XXY DTNASTIA AETHIOFUM. 

I. Sabacon Aetbiops xii. 



Sabacon xii. 



II. Sebicbus xii. 



III. Taracbus xx. 



SeYicbus xii. 



Taracos xx. 



* TaxiKiipvit Go. — raxiK^iis A. 

t / B. § $6xxwgns B. 



f $ixxc^is A. — fiixxogin B. 
II a&luit B. 



U 



Ji«5 



SYNCELLVS' AND EUSEBIUS* 



9YNCEL. 



EU. SC. 



Ne%aaj3 ij'. 

•Try'- N€X«« ^ 4fapau &'. 
Ncxa^jS jS* . . ^. 



0*01/ xo^ijpedr)} ^ir< TOi; vf^ 



ARMEN. HIERON. 

XXVI DYNASTIA 8AITARUM. 

I. Ammeres Aethiops xii. 

Amroerres Aethiops xii. 

II. Stephinatis vii. 

Stephinatis vii. 

III. Nechepsus yi. 

Nechepsos vi. 

IV. Nechao viii. 

Nechao viii. 
V. Psammedichus xliv. 

Psammitichus xliv. 
VI. Nechao vi. 

Nechao secundus vi. 

VII. Psammuthes alter qui et 
Psammetichus xvii. 

Psammitichus alter qui et 
Psammus xii. 

VIII. Vaphres xxv. 

Vaphres xxx. 

IX. Amosis XLii. 

Amasis xlii. 

xxvii. Aegyptiorum dynastia Per- 
sae. Ohtinet quippe Aegyptum sexto 
regni sui anno (quinto) Carahyses ; 
efficiuntur autem usque ad Darium 
Xerxis filium ann. cxxiv. (cxi.) 

The kingdom of Egypt after hav- 
ing continued 2211 years through a 
series of 10 dynasties and 86 kings, 
was suhdued hy Camhyses in the 
reign of Amosis the 86th king from 
Mestraim, who is the same as Menes, 



• Vaxf^S Go. 

f SroLfAfUrirjffis Go. — •^^•afi/ilrt-jf^n A.—- Af/ot/u/rfi^^of B. 

X ylfAfifim&tis A. — >^ctftou^^i B. § ^'oc/u/iirix^f Vulg. — •^janrtxls B. 
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8YNCEL. EU. SC. 

M€trrpat/A riv xai Mi^yevf • . . 
"Efieiwt te ^ Ai^- 

01 y x^ HwaoTfia^ xa^ ^f 
nipo'ai inpaTi/ia-aif donh e 

V. He'^fij^ enj x'. 
^a'. " Aprdpocyoi ju^yaf 5'' 

Vy'. Sepf 1J5 jtA?ya? jS'. 



A&MEN. 



HIERON. 






of that part of Egypt which is called 

the Mestrsean region Egypt 

remained under the dominion of the 
Persians till the time of Darius the 
son of Xerxes. The 27th dynasty 
therefore is that during which the 
Persians held Egypt in subjection 
from the 5 th year of Cambyses, 

87. Cambyses 3 years.* 

88. The Magi two brothers 7 
months. 

89. Darius the son of Hystaspes 
36 years. 

90. Xerxes 20 f years. 

91. Artebanus 7 months. 

92. Artaxerxes 40 years. 
' 93. Xerxes II. 2 months. 

94. Sogdianus 7 months. 

95. Darius Nothus 21 years. 

Egypt revolted from Persia in the 
second year of Darius Nothus. 

XXVIII DYNASTIA. J 

'I. Amurt^us Saites vi. 



M 1 




'A/xypraiO^ lLaXTi[q ^\ 


Amurtaeus Saites vi. 




XXIX DYNASTIA MENDESIORUM. 


hX;. N6<^/?/tij? r'. 


II. Ephirites vi. 


'S€<f>€piTriq r'» 


I. Nepherites vi. 



* Eu. Ar. allows only 2 years to Cambyses, reckoning the 7 months of the 
Magi as one year. Hieron. gives him four, omitting the Magi in the Canon. 

f 21 Eu. Ar. omits. 

X The Armenian reckons this and the two following as the 28th dynasty. 
Hieronymus divides them. 



us 



SYNCELLUS' AND EUSEBIUS' CANONS, &c. 



SYNCEL. EU. SC. 

p • • • • • fM^vai * B'. 






I,/. 



NexTay6j9»( fi}'. 
pe'. 'A^ff^f *'0,xw a^>\xf>^ 



ARMEN. HIE RON. 

III. Achoris xii. 

II. Achoris XII. 
iv. Psammuthes i. 

III. Psammuthis i. 
V. Nepherites menses iv. 

lY. Nepherites menses iv. 

XXX DYNASTIA SEBENNITARUM. 

Yi. Nectanebus xyiii. 

. I. Nectanebis xyiii* 
VII. Teos II. 

II. Teos II. 
Yiii. Nectanebus xyiii. 

III. Nectanebos xyiii. 

XXXI DYNASTIA FEESARUM. 

I. Ochus IX. 

Ochus X. 

II. Arses Ochi iii. 



Apa^jjq h\ 



p^» Aap€2b( $-'• 



III. Darius Yi. 



Arses Ochi iy. 



Darius Arsami yi. 



* Din. — ^Vulg. MiiySf .-— Sc. in the Canon at the end gives it MoS&<f rrof «.' 

f in'* l^c. can. 



CANON OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT : 



FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 



MTeOAOrOT2I 8* avrSuTUftq 
rl jEA€y vpShoy &^at t^( A2- 
yihrrov ^toiSq t€ ku) f^paaq €ti] 
fipet^ Xc^ovTA TU¥ fJtvputy 

eirxaToy paa-ik^a-cu T^y"!©"*- 
loi ^Opoy. 'Ttt* <ly^/M^A)y $€ 
T^y yfipav ^€^a<rCi\jeo<r^ai ^a- 
o-fy o^r^ fMptabog rnj Ppax^ 
XcAroyra rvy v&nayu<ry(fiJosv^ 

ytaa^q *OXvjuirfa$0(. xad* ^y 
i9jtA6r(g /bc€y ^rapcjSf^jKcy e)$ Ai'- 
Tvirroy, iPcta-iXeue he IlroXe- 
fAOtro^, yeo( Atoyvo-o; xpi^fxa- 

Toi^flw $€ Ta jbbcy vXcrerrce 
xaToo'xcry T^y &px^^ iyxflpUv^ 
PafftKetif okiya $6 Aid^ioiraf 
xat Tiipa-otq xa) MaxeSoya^. 

Ai^/ora^ /A6y o^y ofpfoi 



Some of them fable that the Gods 
and Heroes first reigned in Egypt 
during a period little less than eighteen 
thousand years ; and that the last of 
the gods who reigned was Horus 
the son of Isis. They also relate 
that the kingdom was governed by 
men during a series of nearly fifteen 
thousand years to the hundred and 
eightieth Olympiad in which we have 
visited Egypt which was during the 
reign of Ptolemy who bears the title 
of the younger Dionysus. 



The kings of Egypt were for the 
most part natives of the country, but 
the Ethiopians, Persians and Mace- 
donians acquired the empire for some 
short periods. 

There reigned altogether four 
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!{ Ka< rpt^Mvra, 

SlirXot^ Kararrpeyf/afAivw rl 

mat rfidMYTa ^€&tf frh» ra7q 
t5v Alyvsrlcnf airoo^d^eo-iv, 

avarrai SiareXcerai ^aa-iXerj- 
Tor^ rerpaMaioiq, ywaiitui he 



viifTe, 



Mera rotq ^e<iv( tolwv 
vpSroVf ^ao'i Pao'iKevtra^ t^$ 
Alylhrrw Myjvcbf* 

icpaeipvifUvQv Paa-iXewq toJ»$ 
Twv ^iXiW xa* T€T^axoo-*W.* 



Ethiopians, not successively but at 
intervals, the length of whose reigns 
collectively occupied a period of nearly 
thirty- six years. 

The Persians, under the command 
of Cambyses their king, subdued 
the nation by force of arms. They 
occupied the throne during a hun- 
dred and thirty-five years, inclusive 
of the insurrections, which the Egyp- 
tians, unable to put up with the seve- 
rity of their domination, and their 
impiety towards the gods of the 
country, made from time to time. 

Lastly reigned the Macedonians, 
and their successors, two hundred 
and seventy-six years. 

All the rest of the time was filled 
up with native princes, that is to say, 
four hundred and seventy kings and 
five queens. 



After the gods, Menas was the 
first king of the Egyptians. 

Afler him it is said that two of the 
descendants of the before-mentioned 
king reigned, and they were suc- 
ceeded by fifly who altogether reigned 
during a period of more than one 
thousand four hundred years. 

Busiris. 



Tirroc^^xoyra m. 



FROM DI0D0RU8 SICULUS. 
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Kai rSv rvdrw t^hif htr 

ofwtffifMv wra tS vp»r<pf 
<pacri ncriircu t^ vxh fiev Al- 
yvuriw yLCtKwfiAiripf Ai^( voXiy 
vvo $€ Tvy '£XXi{»ftW ^Paq, 

Tlv TwSrw Tov j9a0-iXe»( 
wsvywmt vy^q o itvo tov 
var^ 7r|)e(ra70p€vd€i( O^o- 
p€2r( €Kna-€i TToXiy Me^fy 
evi^KCcrrangy T»y xar* At- 
7v»Toy. 

A»$6xa ^€a2 j9ainXe«y* 

Xc«( ySfunpf upvit, 

'Em^ y€y€eu Pa<rt)Ja9f, 
^€<ria<nyf ipaalwf iict^" 
yttrtoeraq ytxu juey/errof T»y 
»p«? a^ov Toieiq ^wTfXc- 
a'€0'drai xoa vp^eiq. "Eiq yukv 
•npf 'Epvd^ay ^c^Xomray avccr- 
TfiXc o^oXoy y€«y rerpa- 
xoa-uip, xa2 to^ Tf yyjo'ovq r^q 
it roTq rovoiq xarcxrij^aTOy 
xa< T^( ^irc/jpov t^ vap^ ^d- 
Xarrav ftfpi^ rtartfrrpitl/arOf 
fUxpt T?^ *Iy8ix^^. A^To^ ^ 
ft€T^ Ti}( Boyajt«€&( irc^ r^y 
topeuip voit^dfxevoqf xarecr- 
rpeyj/uTo vdiaav r^y 'Ar/oy. 
xAiT^y Fayyi^y vorafMyhiipvif 
xai T^ 'Ivdix^y €«^X^c vao'ay 



Then eight of his descendants, of 
whom the last,* who bore the same 
name with the first, founded the city 
which by the Egyptians is called the 
city of the Sun or Diospolis, but by 
the Greeks Thebes. 

The eighth of the descendants of 
this king, who bore the simame of 
his father Uchoreus built the city of 
Memphis, the most celebrated of all 
the cities of Egypt. 

Twelve generations of kings. 

Myris, who dug the lake above 
the city of Memphis. 

Seven generations of kings. 

Sesoosis, whose e^{doits were the 
most renowned of all the kings be- 
fore him. He fitted out a fleet of 
four hundred ships upon the Red 
Sea; and subdued all the islands, 
and all the parts of the continent 
bordering upon the sea as far as the 
Indies. And he marched with a 
mighty army by land, and reduced 
all Asia. And he passed over the 
Ganges and conquered all the Indies 
even to the ocean, and all the na- 
tions of the Scythians, and most of 
the islands of the Cyclades. He 
then invaded Europe and overran 
all I'hrace: and Thrace he made 



* Diodorns'does not here mention the name of this king, but describes the 
magnificence of Thebes, and the sepulchre of Osymandyas. Scaliger confounds 
him with Uchoreus. Others suppose him to have been a second Busiris. 
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Zpia triq errpartaf voiii<rdiiiPo4 

TpidKoyra fUpij heXuv, a xa^ 
>Jivaiy AJythrrioi Nofiolf, ^ire- 

8« T^/a ufAi t62< Tpi^dyta 
Paa-i'Mija-ai ex vpo<zip4&t6f< 

*po€ip^/jJpw vU^* 

rioXXd} Pao'iKeT^ /Aera rov* 



Toy. 



Alto 'AxTicrayotf Ai0/oiro(« 
'AxTio-^f AtOloip* 

Mdfpo^, TeuJMv Sc a^r^ xora- 

Aafii!pty9cv, 

*Ayokp%ia ithrrt yeHwy. 

•EitTa heUiaino r^y &p- 
xV pouriKcT^ apyoi, ovUy av- 
rSh €pyov o^f vpSi^tf Itrrcpia^ 



boundary of bis military excursion. 
And be set up pillars in Thrace and 
in many other places, commemorating 
his conquests. He also divided Egypt 
into thirty parts> which the Egyptians 
call nomes, and appointed nomarchs 
over each. And after a reign of 33 
years he destroyed himself on account 
of the failure of his eyesight. 



Sesodsis the second ; the son of the 
preceding. 

Many kings succeeded him. 

Amasis, who was conquered by 
Actisanes the Ethiopian. 

Actisanes the Ethiopian. 

Mendes an Egyptian, who is the 
same as Marrhus. He constructed 
the building which is called the La- 
byrinth as a tomb for himself. 

An interregnum for 5 generations. 

Cetna,* who is Proteus. 

Rhemphis. 

Seven insignificant kings reigned 
of whom no work or deed worthy of 
history is handed down except of one 



* Kiriig Cetes. Marg. 



FROM DIODOROS 81CULUS. 



US 



NciX€«c* ^' ^ ^fi-potivti rhf 
voropi^ vvofdAa-^eti "StTXoy to 
tportni KoXoi/jMcyoy Atyvtroy, 

5^6 jD«y Itij ^emjxorra, xa- 
TofficeiAdun W T^y iMyt<mpf 
rin tfun Xlvpaftlhvy, 

TeXctrr^^ayrd< Be rw^affi" 

XC«( TO^OV 8<C^f OTO T^y ^p- 

?^e» €Tij ff w^o? To7f ircy- 

MvKiplpof (oy Tiyc^ /(*€y Xc- 

vw^treatToq rr,i> vportpav lit;- 
pc^ubay otroq $€ iviPaXifAevoq 
rp/njy xaTowxct/^^ciy, vporc- 

Tye^X^o^.f 

ipcurtkofO't T^qAlyiiTTw, 2a- 
pdiutpf rl fjLtif y^f ftw A/- 

^kfoffxfa h:' ^nj $(^. 

"irofAfAJrixoi i latriiqf «T< 



Nileus, from whom the river is called 
Nilus, having formerly borne the 
name of ^gyptus. 

The eighth king wa§ Chembres 
the Memphite. He reigned 50 yeaics 
and built the largest of the three 
Pyramids. 

Af^er his death his brother Ceph- 
ren received the kingdom and reigned 
56 years. Some, however, say it was 
not the brother, but the son of the 
Chembres that succeeded him, and 
that his name was Chabryis. 



Mycerinus, whom others call Che- 
rinus, the son of the founder of the 
former pyramid. He undertook to 
raise a third, but be died before the 
completion of the work. 



Tnephachthus. 

Bocchoris the Wise, the son of 
Tnephachthus. 

After a long time Sabacon reigned 
over Egypt, being by race an 
Ethiopian. 

An interregnum of two years. 
Twelve chiefs 15 years. 
Psammitichus, the Saite : who was 
one of the twelve chie&. 



* xififut, Mifg. 



f THftej^m^ Marg. 
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vXe/» rSv cwoo"/* xa* vrpay' 

6T1J vevTc flrpif Tor*? »eyTijxo>Ta, 
xaTfo-rpci^ riy j9/oy, xa3* w 

o-Sy Paa-iXjehq iffrpdreva-ev 
M T^v Aiyvirrov, xar^ to 
rpirov €TOf T?^ ffijxoo"n}$ 
xai rphvjq ^OXvfjt/Kid^^j ^v 
^y/xa a-To^toif TlapfAaC^q Ka- 
fAapivouoq. 



After four generations reigned 
Apries 22 years. He was strangled. 



Amasis. He died after a reign of 
55 years, at the very time that Cam- 
byses,,king of the Persians, invaded 
Egypt, in the third year of the 63d 
Olympiad, in which Parmenides the 
CamarinsBan was the victor. — Lib, II, 



CANON OF tHE KINGS OF EGYPT 



FROM HERODOTUS. 



TON M^va, Toy vpSrcy fiw 
<yiKev<rayra ^lyihrrov, 

McT^ hf rovTOVf nareKeyov 
01 ip€€i iK fiiJpAov &>jhMy Pa- 
ciK-^uy rpivuMtrusv re %au t^iij- 
VAvra olAfiara, iv roacaSri^i 
8c y€vt^<n Av^puTCuVf oxrowa/- 

8c yvAi ivixfi^ptfj' 01 $c aXkotj 
avBptf AiTtJimoi* tJ 8c 71;- 
vanu et/yo/xa ijy ^ti( i^aai- 
\eva-€f r^tp tJ BajSuXftw/ij, 

T5y W S>X^ j9a(riXc«y, oO 



Menes was the first king of Egypt.' 

After him, the priests read out of 
a book the names of 3d0 kings. And 
among these were 18 Ethiopians and 
one woman a native Egyptian : all the 
rest were men and Egyptians: and 
the name of the woman, who reigned 
also over the country of Babylonia, 
was Nitocris. 



Of the other kings nothing re- 
markable is in any way recorded ex- 



FROM HESODOTUS. 
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^{<»y MAT* 0^ j> elvOU TM/MTpS' 

adrSp Mo(puq, >JfJLyi^ if^^oum 

lp€€( vfirw fA4v vXilouri fjLa" 
Kpo7<rt opfM^ivra i% rov *A/)a- 
plcv noXtw, rabf %apk t^ 

lU^fW^ %araarp€<p€a-^ai, *Ey- 
rcvd^cy Sc <^( ^ir/crfif ^ir/xcro 
^f AiTWiTdK, a-rpariyjv vgXa^v 
X»Pw tf/\aMH htk T^f fjnetpWt 
tav i^yoq TO iftmc^vv xara* 
aptfpofxtvo^. 'EfC trji 'Aa/ij^ ^^ 
typt Eupvnfijy Ztap^iy '^o^i Tf 
Sxi^^of Kare<rTpti]/Q,ro nal 
rmtq Sp-^ina^, 

^epSv rov ^ea-^a-rpioi, 

'typf rav 'EXXi}y4;y yKuavav 
a&v/co. Hpurria €lvai, 

'Fof^f/lpiTW* 

MtT& 8« rovTWf fiavi" 
Xtdacarrd a^tn Xiova, if 
vSiaay Heauhifta iXdaeu' 
KaTa!nXfii<rcafTa ydp fitf vdif^ 
ret rit Ipit^ vpSra lUv frif>taf 
^hfvtiw incipiai* UvpofiSia 
naretffyftvdacu' vuti fiaun- 
Kivcat nGfrffwrra irta. 

fi»a' HvpafiSha voiiia-cu' yjdu 
Pao'iXfva'cu cf xa) vevrvj' 
xorra crca. Toijrovf M 



cept the last Maeris. He dug the 
lake. 

Sesostris. The priests said that 
he first sailed with a fleet of large 
vessels from the Arahian gulph, and 
conquered all the nations bordering 
upon the Red Sea. And that from 
thence he returned to Egypt, and. 
with a mighty army he traversed 
the continent (of Asia) subjugating 
every nation that opposed him. From 
Asia he passed over into Europe and 
reduced the Scythians and Thracians. 



Pheron, the son of Sesostris. 

A Memphite, whose name, accord- 
ing to the Greek interpretation, was 
Proteus. 

Rampsinitus. 

After him reigned Cheops, who 
inflicted upon them every kind of 
evil : he overthrew the temples, and 
was the first who put a stop to the 
sacrifices. He founded the pyramid, 
and reigned 50 years. 



Chephren, the brother of Cheops. 
He built a pyramid, and reigned 56 
years. The Egyptians, out of hatred, 
decline to name these two kings, but 
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fxtrioq ov xapra Kfi'Mwi At- 

r^q wpaiAtbaq noKtovai voi- 
fjjyof inXirioff oi rovrov rlv 
Yj^wv €V€fA€ xTijvea icar^ rav~ 
ra T^ xvp/a. 

MwtepTvov Xcoirof vatba* 
TlvpaiAtbo' te na) oZroq iticf 
X/irrrOy mXKov iyJiaa-u rot; 
frarp^q. 

"Avt/o-fv T^v rwplk&v, *£v( 
Tot/Tov jSao-iXci/ovrofy ^X^o'ai 
^ir' Asyvmov X€<p« woXXj Ai- 

At^Uveov j9ao'«Xea. 

*Aidr/bir« 2aj9ax»y jSoo'i- 
y£iS€iv Aiyt/irrov ^ir crea irev- 
'njxovTa. 

ric^Xiy "Awo-iv rlv rwpyJv, 
^€^Sif, rh ipia rw 'H- 
(fteUarov. 'Ev Atyvirroy ^X«i/- 
ye«y crrpaT^y fjUyav Xayax/A" 
ptpov pao-iKea 'Apapiuv re 
xa2 *A(ravplav • • • • *£y^at/ra 
&vmofMvovif roTo't ivaytfoio't 
adro7<rt li[i%v^ivTotq yvxT^f 
fAt/f apovpaiovq, niar^ [Ah <^* 
7€e(y Tot( ipaptrptSvaq av- 
ttuv, Tuarik Be t^ Wfa, irpo^ 
8c TflSy ^0^/$«y Ta o^aya, 
«0T€ T^ {fO'Tepai'i^ (JHvyoyrow 
a-<p€uv yvfJLySv iv\a» vcaieiv 
voKKojjq, Avo rov np^TOv j3a- 



call the pyramids the work of the 
shepherd Philitis, who grazed his 
flocks, at this time, in that coun- 
try. 



Mycerinus, the son of Cheops. 
He also lefl a pyramid much less 
than that of his father. 

Asychis. 

Anysis, who was blind. In his 
reign the Ethiopians invaded Egypt 
with a mighty army under Sabacos 
their king. 

Sabacos, the Ethiopian, reigned 
50 years. 

Anysis the blind, again. 

Sethos, the priest of Hephaestus. 
In his reign Sanacharibus, the king of 
the Arabians and Assyrians, marched 

against Egypt with a vast army 

And when Sethos and his attendants 
arrived at Pelusium, during the night 
a multitude of rats attacked their ene- 
mies, and gnawed the bowstrings from 
off their bows, and the thongs of their 
spears; so that on the morrow, as 
they fled unarmed, great numbers of 
them were slain. From the first 
king to Sethos the priest of He- 
phaestus, are 341 generations of men. 



FROM HERODOTUS. 
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irikfoqf iq rov "R<pairrov tov 
Ipea TovToy rov TeXevTa*by 
Paa-iKcjua-aurpa, {jJiiv tc mu 
rea-a-apdwarra xa< Tpnjyio<ruii 
oa^pwcav ytvikq yevofAevaq . • . 
OuT» h fjwpiouri re xal X(- 
yJourij Kott vfloff rpirptMrSoial 
T€ KQu rta-cepdyioyra* cXcyoy 
d^coy ayd^panro€i$ca oCSeya ye- 
yeo-d^ai. 'Ev ro/ywy tovt^ t^ 
;^y^ rerpdnui tkeyw ii vj^teav 
Toy ^X<oy apareD^Mi' ey^a re 
>vy KaToSt^erai, iy^evreif h}^ 
hcearreTXat' xa) ^y^cy ww Stvu" 
TeXXf< iyd^at/ra d2f xara- 

taut lUprn la^pviyuErnq ryjq Al- 
•yiArrou. 

^afAfAv/rixoi cT( T»y St^Bexa 
ipatriyjiva-e Aiy^irrov r€<rcr€pa 
%eu verrrpwyra erea' rSy tA 
ey«|( teovra rpi'^xerra, A^orroy, 
T?^ ^vpitiqyuiyak'fpficoyjv tspoa- 
xarTJfAjeyof ivo\topKe€, iq rl cf- 
ciXe. 

^yerOf xoi ipa<rl\eva'€ At" 
ydvTov hcMubeta trta* %q t^ 

e$ T^y *£pvd^p^ ^d^Xao-o'ay 
j)epoiSeni, Kal XiSpourt vc^ o 



And in all these 11,340* years, they 
say no God has made his appearance 
in the human form. And during this 
time they affirm that the Sun has 
twice risen in parts different firom 
what is his customary place, that is 
to say, has twice risen where he now 
sets, and has also twice set where he 
now rises. 



Twelve kings reigned over Egypt, 
divided into twelve parts. 

Psammetichus, one of the twelve, 
reigned 54 years. And in the 29th 
year of his reign he beleagued Azo- 
tus (Ashdod ?) a large city of Syria, 
and took it by siege. 



Necos, the son of Psammetichus, 
reigned 1 1 years. He was the first who 
undertook to cut the canal through to 
the Red Sea. He also marched against 
the Syrians and overcame them in an 
engagement at Magdolus (Migdol?) 



* Herodotus, in the intennediate passage, makes this calculation from the 
341 generations, allowing three generations to a century. 
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xai c(xo<rit erfa* 



'^AfMiffii tiffcrcpa, x«» Tftr- 
(Tcpc^xovra crea. 



And after the battle he took Kadytis,* 
a large city of Syria. 



Psammis, the son of Neco, 6 years. 
Apries, the son of Psammis, 25 
years. 

Araasis, 44 ye^rs. 

Psammenitus, the son of Amasis, 
6 months. 



CANON OF THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 

OF MANETHO: 

FROM THEOPHILUS. 











Years. 


Months. 


a'. "AfMLCkf €Tij : 






1. Amasis 


25 


.. 4. 


yaq 




S'. 




- 


■ 


p, Xtppuv 


1 

iy. 




2. Chebron 


IS 




y, *AfAty£<lnq , . 


X. 


?*. 


d. Amenophis • . 


20 


.. 7. 


8*. 'AijJcffvi 


xa. 


/ 


4. Amesse 


21 


.. 1. 


€. Mi,'<^^ 


'/S'. 


a'. 


5. Mephres 


12 


• • «F. 








6. Metbrammuthosis 20 


.. 10. 


^^tq 


1 
X . 


1. 


■ 






5*. Tov^fAutrriq 


3'. 


»»'. 


7. Tuthmoaes .. 


9 


• • o. 


^\ ikaiMp€)fO(l)tq 


X'. 


1 


8. Damphenopbis 


30 


.. 10. 


^. '^Opoq 


Xf'. 


6'. 


9. Orus 


35 


• • d. 



* This may possibly refer to Jerusalem, of which the moderD, and I belieVe 
the Arabic name, is El Kods, from Kadesh, Holy. 



AND THE EGYPTIAN ERA. 
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17'. Scd^tf^ MiofAfjLoh r • 



Months. 
3. 
3. 
1. 



Years. 

10. Their daughter 10 

11. Athoris . . 12 . 

12. Chencheres 30 

13. Sethos Miammu 6 

14. Armaeqs .. 4 

15. Sedios . . 1 

16. Amenophis ..19 

17. Sethus and Rhamesses. 

p. 246. 



2. 



6. 



OF THE EARLY KINGS OF EGYPT AND THE 

EGYPTIAN ERA. 



FROM JOSEPHUS. 



HANTES 0! ruv AtyvifT(e^Ji 
paa-ikeTg &vl MtvcJw rov yiefA,- 
^w ohu^/Avia-ayrQff iq met 
ffoXX«K efMcpce^eif iyiyero toS 

Xpt ^dkofJiSyoq vkeilvuv irSv 



All the kings of the Egyptians, from 
Minseus, the founder of Memphis, 
who lived many years hefore Abra- 
ham our ancestor, to Solomon, ex- 
tending through an interval of more 
than 1300 years, bore the title of 
Pharaohs. — Jos. Ant, lib. VII. c. 6. 



FROM MALALA. 



AirrnTION 8c iPa<ri}^v<r€ The first king of the Egyptians was 

vpShoq Paa-iKeli tij? ipvK^g Pharao, of the tribe of Ham, the son 

ToU Xiji*, vlov NSe, ^apau, o of Noe : he is called also Naracho. — 

Mil Napaxta icaXoj^fMWi, J, Malaklf lib. III. 



* Mig^tprie AI. 



f BoTffffOf xoA 'Pa/jLiaaiis erij i'. Al. 
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FROM SUIDAS. 



H<^Airr02 ^€Oif KM ntvp. 

yvarov xai ^ayovTo;, H^io*- 
T0( 'irapaXafiPdyfi rijy pw 

T0T6 Ai'yt/irrioi ^viairrot^ fA€T- 
rilA^paif hiavTov eXtyov. 



Hefhastus, a God : also Fire. After 
the death of Hermes, king of Egypt, 
HephsBStus obtained possession of the 
empire 1680 days, which is 4 years, 
7 months, and 8 days; for the 
Egyptians in those times were not in 
the habit of measuring time by the 
year, but called the period of the day 
a year. — Suidas v Hephisestus, 



FROM DIOGENES LAERTIUS. 



AirrnTIOI fAh yhp Nc/Xov 
y€v4<r$ai vai$a*'H^«o^ov* Sv 

&piat ^<Xoo-o^/a(, );< rolf 
vpoea^Shoif Upia^ wai xa^ 
vpOfpviTaq, *Avh dc roiSrov elq 
*AAcfavdpoy t^v Maxc^oW 
tray eiyat fAvpi^a^ r€<r<rapai 
Koi [ wraKta^iXta oaraxia'ia 
rnj ^vfitovrarpla, i» oli ijXiov 
^xXcA/zci^ y&M(M rpioKoa-iai 
€^fAiiiMyrarp€7(f o-cXijvijf 8^ 



The Egyptians say that Hephaestus 
was the son of Nilus, and that he in- 
vented philosophy, of which the fol- 
lowers were called Priests and Pro- 
phets. From him to the time of 
Alexander the Macedonian elapsed 
48863 years, in which occurred 373 
solar eclipses and 832 lunar eclipses. 
— Diog, Laert. Procem, p. 2. 



AND THE EOYFTIAK ERA. 
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FROM DICJSARCHUS. 



AIKAIAPXOZ t€ iif d fnfr^ 

tij^ Neikov paa-ikeiaq H^XP* 
7^t a 'OkvfMttd!^ €Ti} Afkg'*fX 

'i^'Z^Xr • Kai ifOfAovq $€ Xeyci 
LnudafXfiq ecMv re^tiKtvaif 

rexMjy* toiJto *yAp 9>eT0 Ap- 
^ ilveu vXeoveSiaq, Kal 
vpShoif 8^ €6pvpt€ifau &voy§ 
€Tij3a/yciy Oi^pmiov* "AKKoi 
le TQwra ci^ Opoy iufcupi'' 
pmxrt. 



DiciEARCHUs, in his first book, says, 
that after Orus, the son of Osiris and 
Isis, reigned Sesostris : and that from 
the reign of Seso;3tris to that of Nilus 
elapsed a period of 2500 years ;f and 
from the reign of Nilus to the first 
Olympiad 436 years ; X so that alto- 
gether the number of years amounted 
to 2936. Dicaearchus, moreover, 
says, that he established laws that no 
one should leave the profession of 
his Others : for he believed that such 
a proceeding would be the intro- 
duction of avarice. He was the first 
who discovered the art of riding upon 
horseback. Others, however, at- 
tribute these things to Orus. — Schol, 
inJpolL Rhod, Arg. Lib. IV. v. 272. 



FROM ARTAPANUS. 



APTAnANOS 86 <Jnj<riy h rg 
vtpl 'lovSa/tfy, 'APpa^/A tc- 
kevT^<rayTOi Koii rov viov a^- 
Tot; McfAtf/oM'dey&d, ofMwq be 
xeu rov PouriXiaq tuv AJyvn-' 



Artapanus, in his work concerning 
the Jews, says, that after the death of 
Abraham and his son, as well as 
Mempsasthenoth, the king of the 
Egyptians, his son Palmanothes as- 



* Ita^yy^tofftf Sc. 

t Scaliger says, from the reign of Sesonchods, or Sesostris, to the Olympiads, 
t «/*«■' 446. Sc. § Inwdit Larch, 

was 2590. 
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t/om', t^v }iwa<rrtut» vapa- 
XaMv Toy vlov airov IlaX- 
fAaif^B^v, rovTOv Se ror^ 'lov 

Kai vpSrov fjikv tvpt Reo'O'^y 

o/xoBo/AtJO-afy TO, T€ ^V A^T^ 

Icpov iiaOihp^<ra<rOaif tlra tlv 
iv *H\tov7fo\€i vaov xara- 
ayxvdtrai, Tovrov he yemnfa'M 
Bvyaripa Mc^^iv, i}y Xeyf<^^ 
Tiyi xaTfyytnjo'aiy T&^y fiirep 
MifMpiv rovuv PatrtXefjom, 
voXXot( "ya/) to'tc t?^ Alywr- 
TOv paatX€iJ€Uf, TaJrijy Se 
o-Terj9ay vTapx^wcay xnco^a- 
XeaSou rivoq rSv *Iot/Ba/a;y 
qroM^/oyy touto S2 Mo^lVoy ^yo- 
fjiourai' tvQ $€ Ta;y *£XX7jya;y 
atn-oy &vBpu$€vra Mova-aTov 
vpoa-ayopevOrivat' y€vea6ai $c 
tov M»x;a'oy Tot/roy *Op^u^ 
St$a<rxa\oy. 



sumed the crown, and he carried him- 
self with great severity towards the 
Jews. And he compelled them first 
to huild Kessa and to construct the 
temple that is therein, and also the 
temple in Heliopolis. He had a 
daughter whose name was Merris, 
who was married to a king named 
Chenephres,* then reigning in Mem- 
phis; for there were at that time 
several kings in Egypt, f And as she 
was harren, she brought up a child of 
the Jews, and named it Moyses : but 
when he arrived at manhood he was 
called, among the Greeks, Musaeus. 
And this is the Moyses who they 
say was the instructor of Orpheus. 



FROM PLATO. 



TH2 Be lv^dh€ BiaKoo'iA'i'' The transactions of this our city of 

o-c&c voLp* 9IIMV iy rotq UpoTq Sais are recorded in our sacred 

ypoilAfMca-tv o)ireaucxi>^euy ercw writings during a period of 8000 

api^lAlq yeypairrM. years. — Timaus, p. 23. 

* By Eusebius, Clemens, the Paschal Chronicle, and Cedrenus, the name b 
variously written Chenophres, Nechephres, and Cheremon. 

f Eusebius, also, in the Armenian Chronicle, expresses his opinion, that 
many of the dynasties were contemporary, and not successive. 



AND THE EGYPTIAN ERA. 
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FROM POMPONIUS MELA. 



Ifsi vetustissimi (ut praedi- 
cant) hominum, trecentos et 
triginta reges ante Amasin, et 
supra tredecim miUium an- 
norum SBtates, certis annali- 
bus referunt: mandatumque 
Uteris servant, dum ^gyptii 
sunt, quater cursus suos ver- 
tisse sidera, ac solem bis jam 
occidisse, unde nunc oritur. 



The Egyptians, according to 
their own accounts, are the most 
ancient of men, and they reckon 
in their series of annals 330 
kings who reigned above 13,000 
years; and they preserve, in 
written records, the memory of 
the event, that, since the com- 
mencement of the Egyptian race, 
the stars have completed four 
revolutions, and the sun has 
twice set where he now rises. 



FROM HBRODOTUS. 



AAAA T<^ &f%aMq ^ern ^€o^ 

Tatuo-x/XtaiccufAi/pta^f A/xa- 
atv paa-tXeija'ayraf ivei re iyc 






^€o) iyiyovro, rSv 'HpaxXta 
ha voyuXfiwri* 



There is a very ancient God among 
the Egyptians who is called Heracles : 
and they assert, that from his reign to 
that of Amasis, 17,000 years have 
elapsed: they reckoned Heracles 
among the Gods when the number 
was augmented from 8 to 12» — ^Lib. 
II. c. 43. 



FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 



EINAI 8c enj <^<r<v avo •0<r«- 



They say that from Osiria and Isis 
to the kingdom of Alexander, who 
founded the city of Alexandria in 
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airov iroXty, vXe/v rSv fAv 



Egypt, there elapsed a period of more 
than 10,000 years; or as some write, 
of little less than 23,000. — D'tod. Sic. 
lib. I. p. 14. 



FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 



01 hk Upcif r5» Alyvwtluv 
Tov yjplwv awo t^^ *HXwu j9a- 
(TiKeia^ avKKoytl^fAfvoi, fjut" 

areaq cl^ t^v 'A<r/ay, <l>aa')v 
vicdpyfiv irStf fJiAXia^d vu^ 
ha-fAvpiajf xai Tpi0-;^X/«y« Mv- 
9oXo7ot;0'< $e xa» tSv $€Sv rohq 
fA€v apxottordrov; pa(riX€V(rai 
TsKtiu tSp x^^^^ *»* haM' 
trtaif irSvf rov^ he [Aerayevf 
trrepovq q^ iKeirru ruv rpia- 
iM<rio»y, *Air/(rrov $* oyro; rov 
vX^9ot/< TtfV ^T«v, iKixeipovTt 
Ttv€i Xcyfiy St* ri TraXa/ov 

O'Ctff ivtyvMO'fMvifiqj arvyepatve 
XAT^ T^v t5$ o-eX^vi}; vepidbnv 
ay€<r$ai rlv inavrlv. 



But the priests of Egypt, summing 
up the time from the reign of the 
Sun to the descent of Alexander upon 
Asia, calculate it to be about 23,000 
years. They pretend, also, in their 
fabulous legends, that the most an- 
cient of the Gods reigned more than 
1200 years; and those that came im- 
mediately after them in succession not 
less than 300. Some of them attempt 
to abate the incredibility of such a 
multitude of years, by asserting, that 
in former times, when the revolution 
of the sun was not accurately ascer- 
tained, tlie year consisted of one re- 
volution of the moon. — Lib. I. p. 15. 



FROM JOSEPHUS. 



*AfUy6xf}ty ykp ^aTiKia. 
h^ Tovrc xpoyov airov t^^ j9a- 



He makes Amenophis king when 
this event (the second invasion) oc- 
curred, giving him a false name ; and 
upon this account he presClmes not 
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xo/ TOi yc M rSv aXKusy jSa- 
<rik4v¥ a%ptpS'^ rii rri} itpoa-' 
TiKlel^f TO&ro vpoadirret ri- 

xa< 8cxa^KT« vportfov fc^l" 

fuvm Siobop eU 'Irpo^oXv/Aa. 
Ti^fjiasrt^ yap ijv jSao'tXc^^ 
ore ^{]}Cff-ay. 



to define the length of his reign; 
though in mentioning all the other 
kings, he accurately gives the time of 
each. Here, however, he invents some 
fabulous relation, not remembering 
that he had already stated, that the 
exodus of the shepherds to Jerusa- 
lem took place 518 years before ; for 
Tethmosis was king when they went 
out. — Jos, Contr, Ap, /. 26. 



CHALDtEAN and EGYPTIAN 

DYNASTIES :* 



FROM BAR-HEBR^US. 



CHALDiBAN KINGS. XOTPTIAN KINGS. 

1. Nmrud . • years. 1. Phanuphis 68 years< 



2. Qmbirus 

3. Smirus 



. • . . 



85 
72 



4. Bsarunus Phrthia 
or the Parthian 

5. Arphazd . . 18 

conquered by 
Bilus the As- 
syrian. 



• . . • 



2. Auphiphanus 

3. Atanuphus Kusia or 
the Cusaean 

4. Pharoun Brsnusf 

5. Pharoun Karimun 

6. Pharoun Aphintus 

7. Pharoun Aurunkus 



46 



S5 

4 

32 

35 



* I have given these dynasties according to the Syriac orthography, and 
placed them beside each other, as they are synchonized in the chronicle. 

t The Syriac says this king succeeded Auphiphanus, for which the Trans- 
lator sobstitntes Atanuphus. 
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ASSYRIAN KINGS. 

1. Bilus .. •• 62 years, 8. Pharoun Smunus ,. 20 years. 



2, Ninus 



• • 



52 



3. Smirm 

4. Zmarus 

5. Aris 



• • • • 



46 



• • 



. • • • 



38 
SO 



9. Pharoun Armnis . . 27 

10. Phamdus the Theban 43 

11. Pharoun Phanus 

12. Pharoun Aisqus , . 31 

13. Pharoun Susunus . . 44 

14. Pharoun Trqus . . . . 44 

1. Satis the Shepherd , . 19 

2. ♦ • 

3. ♦ ♦ 

4. Aphphus the Shepherd 14 

Mphrus 12 

Tumuthus 18 

Amnphathis* •. .. 43 
Pharoun Phsunu.f 



* Axnnphathis, in the narrative, is also called Pharoun. The chronicle says 
that his daughter Trmuthisa, called Damris by the Hebrews, the wife of Knaphra, 
was the person who saved Moses. 

t Drowned in the Red Sea. 



t 



EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS: 



FROM 



THE OBELISKS; 



AMD FROV 



MANETHO, CH^REMON, LYSIMACHUS, 

AND OTHER WRITERS. 



EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS. 



THE OBELISK OF HELIOPOLIS 



FROM AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. 



*AfX^ avo Tov Ntfx/et; d«€p- 



fA,ifp€VfA€ya tyyEit 



2T1X02 nPfiTOS TAAE. 
•'HAIOX iScMriXer •Po^'trrj. 
AMfftluai <roi dva vcUreuf 
ciianjf*€r/pf lutit X°^P^ Pota't" 

^ v{o( "HpuifC^t OcoyeycTOfy 
^'BXioc vp9€Kpt9€Pf ahufi/o^ 
TQ vao'a vvoTcraxToi 17 ^ 

ZTIXOZ AETTEPOS. 
*A«oXX«y KpaT€fio(f lo*- 
T«( ^«^ aXi]d€/a( 860v»Ti|( 

mw^dq 'HXiou voXiv, %al xr/- 
tf'Of T^v Xoiv^y otntoviAiirfpf, 



SOUTH SIDE. 

The interpretation begins upon the 
southern side. 

VERSE THE FIRST. 

The Sun to King Rhamestes. I have 
bestowed upon you to rule graciously 
over all the world. He whom the 
Sun loves is Horns the Brave, the 
Lover of truth, the Son of Heron, 
bom of God, the restorer of the world : 
He whom the Sun has chosen, is 
the King Rhamestes, valiant in battle. 
To whom all the earth is subject by 
his might and bravery. Rhamestes 
the King, the immortal offspring of 
the Sun. 

VERSE THE SECOND. 
It is Horus the brave, who is in 
truth appointed the Lord of the Dia- 
dem; Who renders Egypt glorious, 
and possesses it ; Who sheds a splen- 
dour over Heliopolis, And regene- 
rates the rest of the world. And ho- 
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THE OBELISK OF HELIOFOLIS. 



TPIT02 mX02. 

ntpoiiipiyty wtX "Apvn Sb^nuiM^ 
itupvia'aro* O? t^ ayad^ 
^y «£tKr2 hafjJvtt naipf» Ov 
'AiAfJMV ayovitoif ifMjp^a'aq r^y 
yc«^y TQv 4o/yiX0( ayaSSv, 

coLYTo 'AisihKuv ytparepl; vil; 
"Hpuvo^f Bao-iXft^ olxot^/Acvi^f 
'FafAitrrviif *Otf i(j}6\aS€V AU 
<yi«rroy, Tot^* fliXXoedvciV **" 
Kij<ra^, *0y "HXto^ <f)t\e7. *1? 
iroXty p^^yoy ^«9{ i^upyja-avro 



nours the Gods that dwell in Helio- 
polis : Him the Sun loves. 

VERSE THE THIRD. 
Horus the brave, the offspring of 
the Sun, all-glorious ; Whom the Sun 
has chosen, and the valiant Ares 
has endowed, His goodness remains 
for ever. Whom Ammon loves, that 
fills with good the temple of the 
Phoenix. To him the Gods have 
granted life : Horus the brave, the 
son of Heron Rhamestes, the King of 
the world. He has protected Egypt 
and subdued her neighbours: Him 
the Sun loves. The Gods have granted 
him great length of life. He is Rha- 
mestes, the Lord of the world, the 
immortal. 



*AAA02 mXOS ACtTEPOZ. 

rvii odpavWi ^t^pviiMtt a^i jS/oy 
dnpiaytiopoy. ^AviXKwv xpof 
rtplif KtSptoq hialyifAOtTO^, dvet' 
na^TOff *(ly daitpidyra^ dv9- 
BriMV h T^Sc tJ jSao-iXc/ft Sco-- 
ttirvj^ AlytiTtov Ka) cK^0'/At}- 
0'ey 'HX/ou ir^Xiy, 'OfAoivq xai 
aMy'^HXtoy, ScffWr^y oCpa* 
yeS, 2vycTfXcJT)}0'cy epy^y 
&ya^ly 'HX/ov va7^f jSoo'i- 
X€l< atvy^piof. 



ANOTHER SIDE. 

VERSE THE SECOND. 
I, the Sun, the great God, the sove- 
reign of heaven. Have bestowed upon 
you life without satiety. Horus the 
brave. Lord of the diadem, incom- 
parable, The sovereign of Egypt, that 
has placed the statues of (the gods) 
in this palace, And has beautified 
Heliopolis, In like manner as he has 
honoured the Sun himself, the sove- 
reign of heaven. The offspring of 
the Sun, the King immortal, Has per- 
formed a goodly work. 



* Gron. — ToD aXXou Idvou; Vulg. 
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TPrro2 mxo2. 

panfw, 'FafjJann Paa-iXiT ^- 
tA^fxai fl KpatTo^ utal rypt 
narat vdrrwif iioua-lay, ^Ov 
'AvoKKonf, ^<XaXi2^i](, Sco"- 

rSv d^eftfy varifp, vpoenptvev 

A^HAIfiTHS nPaTQS STlXOz. 

'O ^* 'Hx/bv «^Xctf( /tA€« 
704 ^e^(» iyovpdiftoiy *AiroX- 
X«y upareplq "Hpuyo^ vll^^ w 

ortkeijayf w "HXioq vpoeKpiviVy 
dhufM^ d<^ Tov Apea pa- 
aiKgv^m *0y *Ay^unf ^iKt7m 
Ka< vafuf>€YPli wy)iLpi»aq 



VERSE THE THIRD. 
I/the Sun, the God and Lord of 

« 

Heaven, have bestowed strength and 
power over all things, on King Rha- 
mestes : he, whom Horus, the lover of 
truth, the Lord of the seasons, and 
Hephaestus, the father of the Gods, 
have chosen on account of his valour, 
is the all-gracious King, the offspring 
and beloved of the Sun. 

TOWARDS THE EAST, VERSE THE 

FIRST. 

The great God from Heliopolis, 

celestial, Horus the brave, the son of 

Heron, whom tlie Sun begot, and 

whom the gods have honoured, he is 

the ruler of all the earth ; he whom 

the Sun hath chosen is the king, 

valiant in battle. Him Ammon loves. 

And him the all-glittering has chosen 

his eternal king. 



OF THE SIRIADIC COLUMNS : 



FROM JOSEPHUS. 



OTTOI vdrreq &yal8fol tf^difrei 
yrjv T€ rvpf atrvpf Surra^laaToi 

fvrl^y\^ adroiif ayjpi %ai tc- 



All these (the sons of Seth) being 
naturally of a good disposition, lived 
happily in the land without aposta- 
tising, and free from any evils what- 
soever: and they studiously turned 



♦ Gron — vipdiyriffn Vulg. — Marshall has iyinr^ffn, 
f xaroix^o-avTif t{f^tfiii>yi(reaf Vulg. 
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To(' trfkplAv re T^y vep) rit, 
ovpaofia nal r^y roifrvv 8ta- 
Kio'iAVjO'iv iic€v^ay* 'Tvtp ^ 
TOW fAyf hcufnjyeiv* rdt^ &v 
^pSnovq T^ e6p)fA€vay /Afj Se 
vph c/( yvwciy iK^eh tft^afi- 
veu* vpoetpyjK/iroq du^viCiMv 
'A^dfMv rSt tXuy etrea-^aty 
rhf fjuky %ar* l(r^v in/p^f, tw 
erepoy it xar^ fiiav xai «Xij- 
^V/vf v^Toq* VTr(Kaq Si^ «di- 

T^v $e Mpav in Xi^uv^ itfjupo^ 
repatf aif€ypa\f/ay t^ cvp^j- 

T?^ ivofApptai, VI Ai^iy)} jitf/- 

av^^ioTTO/^ Ta iyyeypafAiAcva, 
Zyi\ova-a vloI 'nkiVKliyriv 8* fiir* 
avrZy itvaTi^^vai, Mivei h' 
axpi ToS ^vpa Kara *y5}y rijy 
^iptd^A,'^ 



their attention to the knowledge of 
the heavenly bodies and their con- 
figurations. And lest their science 
should at any time be lost among 
men, and what they had previously 
acquired should perish (inasmuch 
as Adam had acquainted them that 
a universal aphanism, or destruc- 
tion of all things, would take place 
alternately by the force of fire and the 
overwhelming powers of water), they 
erected two columns, the one of brick 
and the other of stone, and engraved 
upon each of them their discoveries ; 
so that in case the brick pillar should 
be dissolved by the waters, the stone 
one might survive to teach men the 
things engraved upon it, and at the 
same time inform them that a brick 
one had formerly been also erected 
by them. It remains even to the pre- 
sent day in the land of Siriad. — Jos, 
AnL 1. c. 2. 



• ♦uy»» Al. f Samb. — TrX^&op Al. 

• 2w/jia8« Vulg. Al.— S/^iSa Malala, Glycas, Cedr. et Vet. Int.— In'ipA 
Eust. Ant.— 'Voss. proposes Eirath. 
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OF THE WRITINGS OF MANETHO. 



nPOKEITAI 8^ Xo»w xa) 
vepl T?^ tSv AVywrr/fiW 8wa- 

Tuv MaoffOS rov ScjScWrovy 
flj ^») IlTokefACUOv rov ^ika- 
Uhpw &px^p€tq reSv h Al- 
<yifVT^ ci8«\€i«v Xf^i*arl(rcti 

fAcW amiXSy \Upf <lni<rt 8<a- 
XcxTf »») Upoypcufmmi ypdfA- 
liaa-t KexQifoxnipia-iAMvaif ivl 

ipfAf^^evBeia-Sy fjbtr^ t^ %ara- 
xKuo'iJ^y hi 'nji UpSi^ dtoXcx- 
rw €\( tV 'EXXijy/^a ^01^ 
ypd/AiAOCiv UpcyKwfHKoTff xa2 

Tov 'AyaBd^fAoyc^ vlov rw 
Zivripw 'EpfMVf vQkrplf 8c roi; 
T^T (V TOK dSii^ot( Tftly UpSif 
Aty^vrov, vpoaiip^a^ rf 

rip^ TlroKefJiaif iv rj jS/jSXf 



It remains, therefore, to make certain 
extracts concerning the dynasties of 
the Egyptians, from the writings of 
Manetho the Sehennyte, the high- 
priest of the idolatrous temples of 
Egypt in the time of Ftolemaeus Phi- 
ladelphus. These, according to his 
own account, he copied from the in- 
scriptions which were engraved in the 
sacred dialect and hierographic cha- 
racters, upon the columns set up in 
the Seriadic land, by Thoth, the first 
Hermes; and, after the deluge, trans- 
lated from the sacred dialect into the 
Greek tongue, in hieroglyphic cha- 
racters ; and committed to writing in 
books, and deposited by Agatho- 
daemon, the son of the second Her- 
mes, the &ther of Tat, in the pene- 
tralia of the temples of Egypt. He 
has addressed and explained them to 
Fhiladelphus, the second king that 
bore the name of Ftolemaeus, in the 
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OF THE WRITINGS OF MANETHO. 



EnirroAH MANEsa tot ze- 

BENNTTOT HPOS IITOAE- 
MAION TON «lAAAEA«oN. 

BaaiAiT fAeyaX^ IItoXc- 

fAarevf rSw xar* A^ywroy »6- 
pSy ifJbjSrtnff yiif€t ScjScyyi^Tij; 
vtdfrxfiw *HXiovvoX/Ti7(y T$f 
ScffvoTj} fMV IlToXc/Ma/f xou- 

. 'H/Mftf dc? Xo^i^eo'^ai, juc- 
yurre PaurtXtVy v€p) vamw 
Sp ieat jSei^t} ijuS^ iSerda-cu 
vpayfidraif' ev<^i}TouKr/ 0*01 
xepl Twv [AtKKiyroy rf yticrfi^ 
ylyna^ai xav^( hnikevaaq 
fMt vapa^yi(r€TQi,l <Tota cfAa^ 
^» Upk j3ij3x/a ypatp^yra tvh 
Tov vpovdropo^ rpicfAeylfrrw 
'EpfAov, eppeoo'i fMi ^aiford 
fmu jSao'tXcv. 



book which he has entitled Sothis. 
They are as follows : 

THE EPISTLE OF MANETHO, THE 
SEBENNYTE, TO PTOLEM^US PHI- 
LADELPHUS. 

To the great and august king Ptole- 

mseus Philadelphus : Manetho, the 

high priest and scribe of the sacred 

adyta in Egypt, being by birth a Se- 

bennyte and a citizen of Heliopolis, 

to his sovereign Ptolemseus, humbly 

greeting : 

It is right for us, most mighty 
king, to pay due attention to all things 
which it is your pleasure we should 
take into consideration. In answer 
therefore to your inquiries concerning 
the things which shall come to pass in 
the world, I shall, according to your 
commands, lay before you what I 
have gathered from the sacred books 
written by Hermes Trismegistus, our 
forefather. Farewell, my prince and 
sovereign. — Syncel, Chron. 40.— 
Euseh. Chron, 6. 



MANETHO. 



OF THE SHEPHERD KINGS. 



ErENETO PauriXehq yifAiy, 
TtfAooq * OM/Aa, ivt TO Jrov cwi 
el^ »V6>( 6 S€oq o»T€Tnftva'€v, 

Ttf M T^v x«pav ia-rpdrev-' 

rdvrrfVKaraKpdTC^ cTXov. Ka< 
Tob^ ijy€iM»€vo'earr^ iy avr^ 
Xfip»o'dfA€iKUf TO >^iiroy rdq tc 
WXci^ »f*itf( iveicpi^a'av, Koi Tflb 
le^ T^y dr€»y xaretmaij/vy, 
itSto'i ^ TOic mxcopUi^ ly^pl- 

IMv a^aCfirre^i rSv $€ xai ra 
Ttfxya xai •yuyarxa; c/^ hov' 
Xf/oy ayomq, Uepaq $€ xa^ 
pavtkea ha ef avrwy ^iro/17- 
O'oyy 99 oyo,ua ijv 2^XaTi(.]{| 
xoi o2;to( ^y tJ MefMpth xaxf- 



We had formerly a king whose name 
was Timaus, In his time it came to 
pass, I know not how, that God 
was displeased with us: and there 
came up from the East in a strange 
manner men of an ignoble race, who 
had the confidence to invade our 
country, and easily subdued it by 
their power without a battle. And 
when they had our rulers in their 
hands, they burnt our cities, and 
demolished the temples of the gods, 
and inflicted every kind of barbarity 
upon the inhabitants, slaying some, 
and reducing the wives and children 
of others to a state of slavery. At 
length they made one of themselves 
king, whose name was Salads : he 
lived at Memphis, and rendered both 
the upper and lower regions of Egypt 
tributary, and stationed garrisons in 



• T{h0Uo;A1. 



'I' iuarpdrwaav Vulg. 
J 2«(Xtis Vet Int. 
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Xfl^pav houTfAoXoySy, ytat (ppov' 

$€ xflci Toi vpo^ avoToKypf ^o"-^ 
tf>a)J<Taro l^pv^^ vpoope^po^ 

*h(T(rvpiuVy TOTC* /M6r^0V /o"- 

Xt^vraVf ta-oiMvi^v iici^fvfAtav 

evpav $6 iv vofJi^ to? SaiTT] jf, 
TToXiv iTrnftaipoTdrifiVf xetf/iiy^v 
fMV nrpoq avaroXviv rov Bov- 
parvirov icorafAov, ycaXovfAewiv 
B* ^«^ Tivo; Apxaiet^ ^foKoytaq 
At/a^iv, § Todrtiv e%TiT€v t€, 

ivoii^a^fv lvQiY.i<rai adr^ Mat 
icX^^oq OTtKtrSy «^ ciycovi xa* 
ria-arapni [Avpia^a^ avbpav 
vpoi (pvXawjv, iif^dbe tcar^ 
^ipeiav ?^X^To, ra jxev o-ito- 
fjLcrpuv lioi [Ai(r^O(f)op(av nta- 
pexof/^voi, ra he xat ^foirXi- 

Apiaq B* ^y»6ax^id€X£K eri] 
T^y j9/oy ireXtvTfia-ay. Mera 
TovTov Be rrc^of ipaa-iXeva-eif 
T€(rarapa xa) TCTTap^xoyTa 
€T7j, xaXot//A€Vo< Bij«y.^ jtxcSr' 
ov aXXof 'Awap^a^, cf xa< 
rpidwnrra ervi xa« jtA^ya^ Iwr^. 



places which were best adapted for 
that purpose. But he directed his 
attention principally to the security 
of the eastern frontier; for he re- 
garded with suspicion the increasing 
power of the Assyrians, who he 
foresaw would one day undertake an 
invasion of the kingdom. And ob- 
serving in the Sai'te nome, upon the 
east of the Bubastite channel, a city 
which from some ancient theological 
reference was called Avaris ; and 
finding it admirably adapted to his 
purpose, he rebuilt it, and strongly 
fortified it with walls, and garrisoned 
it with a force of two hundred and 
fifty thousand men completely armed. 
To this city Salatis repaired in sum*- 
mer time, to collect his tribute, and 
pay his troops, and to exercise his 
soldiers in order to strike terror into 
foreigners. 



And Salatis died after a reign of 
nineteen years : after him reigtied 
another king, who was called Beon, 
forty-four years: and he was suc- 
ceeded by Apachnas who reigned 
thirty-six years and seven months : 
after him reigned Apophis sixtyH)ne 



• Hud. Per.— «roT« Vulg. 

J 2«^^o*T»^ Sync. 

Ij Toij ivKtTois Vet. Int. 



f Hud. Per. Lowth. pro f^oSov. 
§ "ABapn AI. 
^ BoUunt Sync. 
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wnra nou f*^ya ha, iw) sao"* 
Bc^xol "Aaviq "I* cnnfa xai tc0'- 
waf^auma xal fi^9f $i^* Ka^ 
•&rM f(€y c( ^y o^oTip ^yvn^- 
^flTfOf 9 f Shot af^mm^f veXc- 
foyyre^ ^e« xa« vo^ovyrc; 
l«aXXoy T^c AlySvcw i£apai 
T^ ^t^air. 'ExaXtTro Be t^ 
aTjfAireaf airtZv €^yo( *Txo'«(9l{[ 
Toirro ^ ^0T< Pao'tkftq vo</k€- 
ye^, TO 7^^^x§ xodr* le^y 
yKSvaaat paatkia ajifAA(Htf 
TO Sc 2fl^( II voi/Aiiv iari xai 
voifAG'C^ xaT^ TJ^y xoM^y $<a- 
XcxToyj xoi 6^« avyri^€iM]fw 
7«ycTai 'Txo-tfc* Tiyc^ Be Xe- 
yw^i¥ a^ohi "ApaPaq ilvat* 
Tv^wq ^ Te^( v^oxaTttyo/biao'- 
fUywf Pafft^aq rtib^ tSif voi- 
/ACj'My xoXotfieyfltfy) iteu rtlbq i^ 
airSif ycyoficyov^y x^t^o-ou 
7^$ Aly^vtio) (^n^o'iy) rnj v^( 
Tor^ 9€naiMO'iotq €^€Ka, 

Mera ravra he, rSp ^x t^^ 
^paUoq Koi tijq aXXi}^ Al- 
y^^TOv j8a^«>.€ft>y ycvia^ai 

^0o«^a0'iy» xai koUimv a£- 
Torip ^ avf^arfivau fjL€ya» xa< 



years, and lanias fifty years and one 
month. Afler all these reigned Assis 
forty-nine years and two months. 
These six were the first rulers 
amongst them, and during the whole 
period of their dynasty, they made 
war upon the Egyptians with the 
hope of exterminating the whole race. 
All this nation was styled Hycsos, 
that is the Shepherd Kings ; for the 
first syllable, Hyc, in the sacred dia- 
lect, denotes a king, and Sos signifies 
a shepherd, but this only according 
to the vulgar tongue ; and of these 
is compounded the term Hycsos : 
some say they were Arabians. This 
people who were thus denominated 
Shepherd Kings, and their descend- 
ants retained possession of Egypt 
during the period of five hundred and 
eleven years. 



After these things he relates that 
the kings of Thebus and of the other 
provinces of Egypt, made an insur- 
recticfn against the Shepherds, and 
that a long and mighty war was car- 
ried on between them, till the Shep- 
herds were overcome by a king whose 



* 'JoDvaf Big. Hafii. 

t "A^f Vet Int. — iSim or^A^il^Sync.— •'Apx^ijs or "Ay^^Xiip Afr. £us. 



II OCffffin Eus. 



§ oCfffrifg Eu8. 
% Eus. omits. 
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juey T?^ aXX)}^ Alyihrrw »4- 

S* €tf ToVoy, ApovpSp ^xavTa 
iwpton T^ v€plfMrpof, Atapty 
%pO[JLa Tp Toiry* TowTov (^- 
(Tty Maw^uv) Sivavra^ tc/- 
Xei Tc fAtydk^ na) to^pf »e- 

Ti}y T€ xTTjcTfy &7ca<rav exwrtv 
h oyyp^i J xai t^v Xc/av T^y 

Toy ^6 *AKta-(ppayfMv^U' 

/)^<raf fjuev avrchf Ziit voKiop' 
%iaq 1 1 cAcZy xar^ %pdroq, 3kt» 
xa< T60'O'a/)^xeyTa ya/ptao'i 
vpoa-eBpe^atfra roi^ tttxtvut* 
ivei St T?^ vokiopydaq^ aw- 

Xva Tjpf Atywroy iyXncorrt^ 
OTCot ** jSoi^Xoyrai ntdyre^ a- 
PXapeT^ d'R€)^aa'u to2>( Sc 
^vi Ta?^ ofJulKoylaiq vavoimerlq^ 
/bccTflb Twy xTijO'cajy owe ^Xar- 
T«t;( fwpi^m oyraf cixoo-c xa) 
reo'crdponf dntl t?^ Afywrroy 



name was Alisphragmuthosis, and 
they were by him driven out of the 
other parts of Egypt, and hemmed 
up in a place containing about ten 
thousand acres, which was called 
Avaris. All this tract (says Manetho) 
the Shepherds surrounded with a 
vast and strong wall, that they might 
retain all their property and their 
prey within a hold of strength. 



And Thummosis, the son of Alis- 
phragmuthosis, endeavoured to force 
them by a siege, and beleaguered the 
place with a body of four hundred 
and eighty thousand men ; but at 
the moment when he despaired of 
reducing them by siege, they agreed 
to a capitulation, that they would 
leave Egypt, and should be permit- 
ted to go out without molestation 
wheresoever they pleased. And, ac- 
cording to this stipulation, they de- 
parted from Egypt with all their 
families and effects, in number not 
less than two hundred and forty 
thousand, and bent their way through 



* Mtff^ee/fAou^uifftf Eub. — Wff^gay/A^dwjts Sync. 

1 1| Eus. J ixyev- 

f .Bfi<t6dwfft9 Eus. — TwA/ju»aii Sec. Dyn*^^TCdfiwcts Tbeop. Ant. 

II iroKtogxfcif Eus. f ri^y jroKtpgxin Eus. 

•• Big. Eus.— ^ir^ AI. 
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/A^ WX<y o2KO$o/Ai}0'a/A€yov$ 

dpKgo'owaVf 'UpwiXviAa rat/- 
mip ivofAdirat, 

('Ev aXX; Be' TiPt pipkqt 
TWf Al'/WTiaxtfy Mavedrfliv) 
ToiJto (^o-)y) eS^yo^ Tot? xa- 
XiVfAtyov^ isotfAiyaiy olpQxaXtll- 
Tovf €y raTq UpaTf adrSiy j8/j9- 
Xoif y€ypd(p^au» 

Mera T^ ^ftfX^ery ^f At- 
71/irTOv T^y Xot^y T^y irotjEAcy»y 
c/$ 'UfOciKviAa, ^Kj9aXa)y 

T49iM<rtq, J iPauriXevtrey fterA 
Tawra ctij eixoci v/yrc xa* 

Tijo-cy, xai vap€\ap9 r^y a^ 
XV a«5ToS uiif XcjSp^y e-ny 8c- 
xar/j/a. fM^T Sy§ ^AfAtyodipii 
eW«|| xa5 jt*?yaf ^TTTii. toU 

ct€y xa» /Aijya? ^yyea. t?? 
W.Mij>/)ij«** Si^Sfxa x«} ^?- 
yof iyyia, rov $€ Mij<ppafAoiS' 
^vo'i^'ff eJxoo-* ireyTe xa2 



the desert towards Syria. But as. 
they stood in fear of the Assyrians, 
who had then dominion over Asia, 
they built a city in that country which 
is now called Judaea, of sufficient size 
to contain this multitude of men, and 
named it Jerusalem. 

(In another book of the Egyptian 
histories Manetho says) That this 
people, who are here called Shep- 
herds, in their sacred books were 
also styled Captives. 

Afler the departure of this nation 
of Shepherds to Jerusalem, Tethmo- 
sis, the king of Egypt who drove 
them out, reigned twenty-five years 
and four months, and then died: 
after him his son Chebron took the 
government into his hands for thir- 
teen years ; afler him reigned Ame- 
nophis for twenty years and seven 
months: then his sister Amesses 
twenty-one years and nine months : 
she was succeeded by Mephres, who 
reigned twelve years and nine months : 
afler him Mephramuthosis twenty- 
five years and ten months: then 
Thmosis reigned nine years and 



Sync. 



• ho^otxopri(rcu Eus. f 'Iou8a/«v Vulg. 

: Si^fftg Vat. Int^A/Actffts Philos.— 'A/ttfij Afr.— "Ayuwwj Eus. and 



§ TotJrou S) Vet Int. || ,;xoaiJ» Afr. Eus. 

If *Afncff)g El^*AfAigtr)t Sync— 'A^/^cr», Theop. 
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Koyra e{ xa) [MJva^ vcvrCf 
d»^xa xai fi^va &ci« tiJ^ $c 

Tov $e "ApfAa'iq Teaffapa Koi 
fJtajva cya. ToS 3^ VafAecajiq cy 
xa2 IMptaq rkccapoi^, rov he 
'Apfjuico'i^^ fAiafAfJuiv iirpujuvra 

vtsi^ii ^cxa xal ^yye<^ xa) ju^- 
ya( If. ToS $c 'S^woi^y kpu 
Pafic0'o^<9 ^ix^ xeu. vavri" 
xi^y e;i^y hijjfafAiv. 

^i'y ivirpovw t^( Alyii%rov 
HariffTiia'tyj xo) vao'ay /bicy 
o^jy riyy oXXijy fiobriknup 
vfpil^ffMV iiojo'iay, fjumv S< 
hereiXaro he^f^a fMi ^^iVy 
fAijde ripf Paa't}Jhu fMfrkpa re 
rSy Tcxytfy dhM/^y^ iivty(^Bcu 
Se xai Tfify cb^Xaw Paa-iXmiuv 
ffcXXax/$fl«y. a^«( ^ Iv^ 
Kt^poy xa} ^oiy/xijy xa^ vdkty 
'Aa-a-vpiwi tc xai M'fjj^q rp*- 



eight months ; after whom Ameno- 
phis thirty years and ten months: then 
Orus thirty six years and five months : 
then his daughter Acenchres twelve 
years and one month : afterwards her 
brother Rathotis nine: then Aceii- 
cheres twelve years and five months ; 
another Acencheres twelve years and 
three months : after him Armai's four 
years and one month : after him 
reigned Ramesses one year and four 
months : then Armesses the son of 
Miammous sixty-six years and two 
months : after him Amenophis nine- 
teen years and six months ; and he 
was succeeded by Sethosis and|| Ba* 
messes, he maintained an army of 
cavalry and a naval force. 



This king (Sethosis) appointed his 
brother Armais his viceroy over 
Egypt : he also invested him with all 
the other authority of a king, with 
only these restrictions ; that he should 
not wear the diadem, nor interfere 
with the queen, the mother of his 
children, nor abuse the royal concu- 
bines. Sethosis then made an ex- 
pedition against Cyprus and Phoeni- 
cia, and waged war with the Assy- 
rians and Medes ; and he subdued 



* ToGd/uftets Theop.— Sync. t 'Aytuv^qr AL 

X *^X*f^^i et 'Axiioc'l''** Sync— *Ayx«xiif)f EL— 'AxtyX^p^j Big. 
§ Vw^&i AL II Qy. h x«), who is called. 
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^ vii vaT^q ^wafA€t»qy viro- 

^pomfo-oEf int raiq ivxpayiau^f 
rn xoi ^etfo-akeAvepop fro- 
fnkro,* ra^ «^«^ ayotroX^ 
ffAXcff re X0U %C0/>OB^ xars- 
tfTp«ifw/«cye^. 

Ti^Wr^y voyra rovfciraXiyyy 
oSeo?^ exparrfif. xal <yap t^ 
reuq aXXalV vaT^Xoauitrtv aupcf' 



them aU, some by force of arms, and 
others without a battle, by the mere 
terror of his power. And being 
elated with his success, he advanced 
still more confidently, and overthrew 
the cities, and subdued the countries 
of the East. 



UpSv J *5< Alyijvrov, yp^jJMq 

2)yA«y Aurf v^ofra^ %ou Sri 
wfT^pey d^hploq (xdrw "Ap- 
fuuq. vapaxfifAa ojy Mcrrpe- 
4*y €<( ni}Wo'My, yiau iKpd-^ 

Se p^a iicX^^ij avo tw airrtSi 
hofMtroq Aiytnmq, kiyei yitp 



But Armaisy who was left in Egypt, 
took advance of the opportunity, and 
fearlessly perpetrated all those acts 
which his brother had enj<Hned him 
not to commit: he violated the queen, 
and continued an unrestrained inter- 
course with the royal concubines ; and 
at the persuasion of his friends he 
assumed the diadem, and openly op- 
posed his brother. 

But the Tuler over the priests of 
Egypt by letters sent an account to 
Sethosis, and infcMmed him of what 
had happened, and how his brother 
had set himself up in opposition to 
his power. Upon this Sethosis im- 
mediately returned to Pelusium, and 
recovered his kingdom. The <!ountry 
of Egypt took its name from >Setho- 
sis, who was called also JBgyptus, as 
was his brother Axmais known by 
the name of Danaus. — Joseph* eontr, 
Afpp. lib. I. c. 14, 15. 



* lff'<jre^«^cro Big. Hafii. 

X Hud. from V«t. Int. — Uqiw Vulg. 
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MAKETHO. 



OF THE ISRAELITES. 



»<nr6p*npoc* fU tS" «P^ ^'^ 
•WW jSejSacTiXetrtcoTw' iiKwy- 
x€«y 8e T^y ivi^vfiiasf ofAMnjfAfp 
fjih a5T^'Af*€y«S4>€i, warpo? Se 
Hairwcf ovTi, Src/o^ 8e So- 

%ard T€ o^4>/ay xaJ vfLyvwrnt 
tSv Io-o/xo'w. €*«€«» ouy aCry 

a-erai Sreo^c ISeTy, €i xoSrapiiy 
airo T€ Xfirpwy %ai rSv aKKoav 
yuapSv di^p^o>y t^> ^fl^poy 
avaff'ay 'iro«tjo'6i6y. 

•Ho-Sreyra Se rly paurikia, 
vdyraq rovq ra a^fjuira XeX«- 
^fUvovt: in T1JC Alyiivrov <ruy- 
eeyayiiv* yevifFKlai Be tow «Xij- 

rwq €l{ tA? Xi&OTO/A/a« raq hf 
r$ vpl^ dyaroXijy f*€p6i toS 
Ne/Xo« ifApakiiy stvrw, vmjq 
i^tfiwra xo) T»y aXXvy Aj- 

cTyai ^ Ttya^ ^y avTo7(; xai 
T»y Xo7r/»y 2ep^«y (^0*^) 
>irp9( ovyxfXWfA^wwc* ▼i*' S« 
'A/Acyv^y Ixcryoy, rcy o-o^ 
xai /EAayrixoy c2y$paa vvo^eio-- 



This king (Amenophis) was de- 
sirous of beholding the gods, as Orus, 
one of his predecessors in the king- 
dom, had seen them. And he com- 
municated his desire to a priest of the 
same name with himself, Amenophis, 
the son of Papis, who seemed to 
partake of the divine nature, both in 
his wisdom and knowledge of futu- 
rity: and Amenophis returned him 
answer, that it was in his power to 
behold the gods, if he would cleanse 
the whole country of the lepers and 
other unclean persons that abounded 

in it. 

Well pleased with this information, 
the kmg gathered together out of 
Egypt all that laboured under any 
defect in body, to the amount of 
eighty thousand, and sent them to the 
quarries, which are situated on the 
east side of the Nile, that they might 
work in them and be separated from 
the rest of the Egyptians. And (he 
says) there were among them some 
learned priests who were afifected 
with leprosy. And Amenophis the 
wise man and prophet, fearful lest 
the vengeance of the gods should fall 
both on himself and on the king, if 



• Hud. from Vet. Int— *np Vnlg. 



t Hud. — ^naobriet Al. 
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^at Tpo^ ai^w T€ Kflti Toy j3a- 

xio-ova-i Tivf ( Tor^ [juapotq^ %eu 
T?^ Aiyi/irrtli xforr^wciy iv 
€Tifi dcxarpia. /1A17 roX/A^o-ai^ 
fccy a^T6v ctvely rat/ra t^ 
jSao-iXc?, ypo^y $€ xaroX*- 
Torra vc/}^ vdirrw iaxrrw ioft' 
Xitp, ip aOvfjJ^ $f ctvai r^v 
PeurtXicc, * 

(K^ffcira xartii Xc^iy 6&r» 
ycypMJKv)* T5y Be raiV Xaro- 
ft/oct< ^( Xpoyd< Ixay^^ Bi^X^rey 
roKaticapc^irrw, it^io^ttq 

T^y TOT6 T«y lfQlfA€>UV ipi^fJM^ 

^tta-av voAOf, "f Aijapiv avif€' 

T^v ^€oXoyia» a»a^tv Tv^" 

Oi B^ f\q Tairnjy elsreX- 
doyr^f , xai Toy rt^iroy ro&roy 

/Moya alrav XtyifMifw nva ray 
'HXMveXiTwy Upkwv 'Oo'dpa't" 
^y§ ^aryitrayro, xa) rotJT^ 
'K€i$apxio'oirT€q iv 'vao'iv &pM~ 
yuhv^trav' $€ vpuTOff fAfv ad' 

ToTf VOfAOV e^CTOy jtA^TC vpoo"' 

xwf Jy ^eov^, /lAijTe rSy /ia^X«0'- 



it should appear that violence had 
been offered them, added this also in 
a prophetic spirit ; — that certain peo- 
ple would come to the assistance of 
these unclean persons, and would 
subdue Egypt, and hold it in posses* 
sion for thirteen years. These tidings 
however he 4iared not to communi- 
cate to the king, but lefl in writing 
an account of what should come to 
pass, and destroyed himself, at which 
the king was fearfully distressed. 

(Afler which he writes thus, word 
for word :) When those that were 
sent to work in the quarries had con* 
tinned for some time in that miser- 
able state, the king was petitioned to 
set apart for their habitation and pro- 
tection the city Avaris, which had 
been lefl vacant by the Shepherds ; 
and he granted them their desire: 
now this city, according to the theo- 
logy above, is a Typhonian city. 

But when they had taken posses- 
sion of the city, and found it well 
adapted for a revolt, they appointed 
for themselves a ruler from among 
the priests of Heliopolis, one whose 
name was Osarsiph, and they bound 
themselves by oath that they would 
be obedient. Osarsiph then, in the 
first place enacted this law, that they 
should neither worship the gods, nor 



• Hud. — jr^odf/ifvoy Vulg. 
X ouroxariffTctffiv Hafh. 



f Hud. from MSS. Vet Int. — AI. omit. 
§ Hud. from Vet. Int.— 'O^'^^^ov Vulg. 
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Ttdma re ^iStiif utai ea^ahSiy* 
ffvyavrtrOai ^ fAyj^evl VAypf 
rSy <rvif09fM(rfA€ttay, Toiat/To. Sc 
ifOiM9€r'^eraq9 wxi vXutrra 
&KKaf ixdKtara Torig Alyvs" 
t/o*< kOurfjiATq* i»avriaij/A4vay 

WX6&'f ivurMvafyiy re^X'l* ^ 
icfioq iroXcfMV irei/AOVt <y/yco'*- 
^ai Toy vfloq *AfJi.€y6XJ»y'f toy 
paaikea. airoq ht icpoa-Xapc- 
fAtvof yue6* iecvrov xau ray 

f«iyeBV% circfA^/e irpco'j3e<$ ^^(4! 
Tdv( uir^ TeBfA^o'eai itTreXoc- 
&cyTa^§ voifAGfa^f €i< WXiv 
T^y yutkovfjJyrjy 'lepoo'oXv/Aa, 
xai T^ Mad* latn'oy xai roi^; 
aXXov^ Tot( avyariiAeurOeyra^ 
hjk^iraif vj^fov cvyeviffrpa- 
T6i;Efv ofMBviM^ay iic* Aiyva- 
Tov. 'E^rof e<y 1 1 /xcy ovy adrevq 
ivrfyytiKarOf vpSroy f^ey cU 
Avapiy rvpf vpoyoytx^ adruy 
ntarptba, Kcci rk ciriTvy$6«a 
TO?<g ox^K vocpe^ety iul)9ovu^f 

ivepfiax'i^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^01, 
KM p^^iuq VTcoxiipioy aijToTf 
rvpf ^pay nsoifitniy. ol h^ imep^ 



abstain from any of those sacred ani- 
mals which the Egyptians hold in 
veneration, but sacrifice and slay them 
all ; and that they should connect 
themselves with none but such as 
were of that confederacy. ' When he 
had made such laws as these, and 
many others of a tendency directly 
in opposition to the customs of the 
Egyptians, he gave orders that they 
should employ the multitude of hands 
in rebuilding the walls about the city, 
and hold themselves in readiness for 
war with Amenophis the king. He 
then took into his counsels some 
others of the priests and unclean 
persons: and sent ambassadors to 
the city called Jerusalem, to those 
Shepherds who had been expelled by 
Tethmosis : and he informed them 
of the position of their affairs, and 
requested them to come up unani- 
mously to his assistance in this war 
against Egypt. He also promised in 
the first place to reinstate them in 
their ancient city and country Avaris, 
and provide a plentiful maintenance 
for their host, and fight for them as 
occasion might require ; and assured 
them that he would easily reduce the 
country under their dominion. The 
Shepherds received this message with 



• Hud. from MSS.— f^iir/K/»ois Vulg. 
f Hud. from Vet. Int. — M/mu^<» Vulg. 
§ Hud. MSS.— dtiTfXi^tfyTas AI. 



X Hud. MSS.--A1. omit it. 
II Lowth proposes iwA^ttt. 
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If&lf OW^^PfMf9'a», no) fACT* 

rfuif pao'ikttf, if^ M^tTo rk 
fiitrpimi 0iM%t^t ^< irap* 

^ avifayctyw t^Sfi^ A^yvir- 

rSp «y ToirrMf fiy€f*Ut0pf rd 
re fe^ ^«»A r^ tpSha ^i£kiv-' 

y* iavrly fi€rcv/fnf/ard« xai 
TO?!; icaT^ f(«V^( Uptvo'ty «a- 
pyfyyeiKep* &^ ia-^aXi&rara 

wra, ii^Bero xp^ rc9 kavrw 

tfianuofra fMffic^a^ ia^pSw 
jiax^fjutrdrunf, x«2 roTc «oXe* 

tfl< MfA^* dvtOsjxfi^ re r^ 
Tr Asyy* Kot rh, oKKot r^ 
4ic<2<9€ fUTOfrefMfiBgvra Upit 



the greatest joy, and quickly mus- 
tered to the number of two hundred 
thousand men^ and came up to Avaris. 
Now Amenophis the king of Egypt, 
when he was informed of their inva- 
sion, was in great consternation, re- 
membering the prophecy of Ameno- 
phis, the son oi Papis. And he as- 
sembled the armies of the Egyptians, 
and having consulted with the leaders, 
he commanded the sacred animals to 
be brought to him, especially those 
which were held in more particular 
veneration in the temples, and he 
forthwith charged the priests to con- 
ceal the images of their gods with 
the utmost care. Moreover he placed 
his son Sethos, who was also called 
Harnesses from his father Rampses, 
being then but five years old, under 
the protection of a faithful adherent; 
and marched with the rest of the 
Egyptians being three hundred thou- 
sand warriors, against the enemy, who 
advanced to meet him : but he did 
not attack them, thinking it would be 
to wage war against the gods, but 
returned, and came again to Mem- 
phis, where he took Apis and the 
other sacred animals he had sent for, 
and retreated immediately into Ethio- 
pia together with all his army, and 
all the multitude of the Egyptians ; 



* nMp^thXu Big. 
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rSif APyt irr/ftw &vvp(fiyi, %ap/T» 
ykp fy uCt$ ^iroxc/pi«( o rStv 

dc^^/ACMf, Ka« Totf ox^ow 

;(«(;pa tcSv ffp^f ity^fpo^irfiv 
rpo<l»iv ivtnfieiwf inai vokn^* 
xal TiUfJMi itpoi T^y ruv tc- 

9-Uf a^T^pKc»(, oy% ijTT^y 7€ 
xa< 0^^aToirc$oy AlBwatvLW 
vp^q fftvKawiv iniraie ro7^ 
'gap' *AfA€v6<l>€Uf Tov peto'iyJvf 
iit\ tS» opluy T^f Aly^vrov. 

Kal T^ fiiv KAT^ rvjv At' 
^Mviav r^tavra, ol $6 ZoXv- 
yuTat KATcX^^yrf^y oi'y Tdr< 
fjuapaiii rSv A\yvirrUnf oZru^ 
dvoa-iuq'Jl, roTf dv^p^oiq tpw" 
Tiyfj^Bi^a'aPt uaire t^» T«y 
%po€ipvi[A4ifUif rtpdrvfiruf ^c/jpig*- 
T)}y § (pouv€a-Bai, roii r'lrt ra 
TOi^rvy d9-(^f*,€vta drcttftfyoif. 

yta/Aa^ eveKpyiaav, oM Upo" 
trokovmtff 6^ Xv/uaiyo/bccyoi 
ioava ^iSv vjpMvrro, etXX^ 
xol Tor< a^o?(; vsrayUi^ T»y 
o-ejSao^CM/Kcywy /e^vy ^«$tty 



for the king of Ethiopia was under 
obligations to him. He was there- 
fore kindly received by the king, 
who took care of all the multitude 
that was with him, while the country 
supplied what was necessary for their 
subsistence. He also allotted to him 
cities and villages during his exile, 
which was to continue from its be- 
ginning during the predestined thir- 
teen years. Moreover he pitched a 
camp for an Ethiopian army upon 
the borders of Egypt, as a protection 
to king Amenophis. 



In the mean time, while such was 
the state of things in.Ethiopit^ the 
people of Jerusalem, who had come 
down with the unclean of the Egyp- 
tians, treated the inhabitants with 
such barbarity, that those who wit- 
nessed their impieties believed that 
that their joint sway was more exe- 
crable than that which the Shepherds 
had formerly exercised alone. For 
they not only set fire to the cities 
and villages, but committed every 
kind of sacrilege, and destroyed the 
images of the gods, and roasted and 
fed upon those sacred animals that 
were worshipped ; and having comr 



* Hud. supposes some word such as iragetrxi» to have been lost here, 
t MSS. inserts iU r^9. J Hafii. inserto xa). 

§ Hud. from Lowth and Vet. Int — xP^vlv Vulg. 
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xoi a'^>ay€tf toi/tow Up€tq nau 
vpotjy^raq i^vayxa^oy yofttrBatt 
xau ylj[jUfOVi ii4Pakav' Acycroi 

ic0€^(, TO Tcyo^ 'HXMt/roX/r)}^f 
owjua *0<rafMrl<l>f dvo rov 4y 
*HX/ov voXe< ^cov 'Otripeuq, &q 
/ucrcjSi} €*€ toCto to yttfOi, 
,ucT6T^di9 TouMfca Ka2 wpoa^" 



pelled the priests and prophets to 
kill and sacrifice them, they cast them 
naked out of the country. It -is said 
also that the priest, who ordained 
their polity and laws, was hy hirth 
of Heliopolis, and his name Osarsiph, 
from Osiris the god of Heliopolis : 
hut that when he went over to these 
people his name was changed, and 
he was called Moyses. — Joseph, contr, 
^pp» lib. I. c. 26. 



OF THE SHEPHERDS AND ISRAELITES. 



(Aeyei fie o MdveBe^v vd- 
Xi».) "Ot* fC€T^ ravra iiniX" 
d^cy *Afjt€yeMl>ii d-vo AlOMviaq 
lAerk fAtydkii^ hwdfACU^t nooti 
vuq avrov Vdyui^q xa» a^ 
Tof t'/fov Bi/vafcty* xal aviApd" 
XayT6( 01 $1^ To^ voi/McVi %ai 
To7( fAuzpoT^f ivUviO'euf a^ohq, 
xotl miXj^lfq airoxre/ydOTCf 
&uiaaf a^Tot( uxp* T»y optanf 



(Manetho again says :) After this 
Amenophis returned from Ethiopia 
with a great force, and Rampses also, 
his son, with other forces, and en- 
countering the Shepherds and the 
unclean people, they defeated them 
and slew multitudes of them, and 
pursued them to the bounds of Syria. 
— Joseph, contr » App. \ih, I. c. 27. 



EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS. 



OF THE EXODUS: 



FROM CHiEREMON. 



META ToZrov ejer^aa* jSot/- 
Xo/uat Xatpr^fMya. xeu y^p 
oZrof AlyvvTiaxTiif <p^<r%juy Jo-- 
Tfip/a* avyypa(p€iVf xct* 'spoo'" 

Sr£«|f T<f.VTO OVOfAa TOV jSotci- 

}Jug ov€p e Mayc^c^f, *AfA€V0-* 
d>tyj xal TOV i;ioy a^Tov Pa- 

^^av)j T^ *A/Aey»^i, iAefA4po~ 
fAcyf} avTov, trt ro Uply adrr^^ 
iy rf, iroXc/A^ xareorxairrai. 
^pirupdyniv* Se UpoypafAfMC" 
ria (pavaif i^y rSv rdbq /ao- 
Xu0-fAot( ix'^vray di^pSy yut- 
^dpji T^y Aiyi^rroy va^a-aa' 
^ai r^q irroiet^'j atrly, 'Ett*- 
Xe^oyra $€ T»y iviO'iySy fjw^ 
ptabaq €{xo0'iqr/yT€ hn^aiKeiy, 



After him (Manetho) I wish to 
' examine Chaeremon, who professes 
to have composed a history of 
Egypt. He gives the same name as 
does Manetho to the king Ameno- 
phis and his son Ramesses, and says 
as follows — 

'' Isis appeared to Amenophis in 
his dreams, rebuking him that her 
temple should have been overthrown 
in war. Upon which Phritiphantes 
the sacred scribe told him, that if he 
would clear Egypt of all polluted 
persons he would be delivered from 
these terrors. He therefore collected 
two hundred and fifty thousand un- 
clean persona, and drove them out. 
Their leaders were two scribes called 



• ♦^<T0/SdiT»jv, *piTofiAyrrt»f Al. MSS. 



f irT6as Ei. 
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*Hytta-6ai h* avrSh yfOfAfAa- 
Tca< M«U9i]y re xai 'l^nfKOVf 

xoj TovTov U^^iAj*.fx,riot, 

eivoM, rff /Acv Mmvo^ Tidridevy 

KM ^iriTv%ery fAuptdtn rpia-' 
xoyTooxTw xaroXcXei/Myai^ 

Xciy cJf 'xV Ai'ywToy ^tax*/^- 
(f<y. 

rvpr Atyirsrov rrpartvarou. 
Toy $e 'A/ucyft^iy oi;% iJiro- 

KkBwa[%y (jnjyfTv xaraXiV^yra 
T^y yvyaSxa l^xtMy. ^y x/}tir- 
Toucyijy ey tio** o^Xa/9<( tc- 
xoy varSa, oyofAa Mc^o)fy)}y,* 
OK ay^pA^^cyra ^xdi«fa< tov( 
*Iov$a/ov< cU T^ 'Svpiayp oy- 
To^ ircpi ftxo^t ywpidBa^, xa2 
Toy icaripa *AfA€ywpty ^x t^j 
Ai^Mv/a; xara^efao'^af/' 



Moyses and Josephus, the latter of 
whom was a sacred scribe : but their 
Egyptian names were, that of Moyses 
Tisithen, and that of Josephus Pete- 
seph. They bent their way towards 
Pelusium where they met with three 
hundred and eighty thousand men left 
there by Amenophis, whom he would 
not suffer to come into Egypt. 



With these they made a treaty and 
invaded Eg3rpt. But Amenophis 
waited not to oppose their incursion, 
but fled into Ethiopia, leaving his 
wife pregnant : and she concealed 
herself in a cavern where she brought 
forth a child and named him Messe- 
nes, who when he arrived at man- 
hood drove out the Jews into Syria, 
being about two hundred thousand, 
and recalled his father Amenophis 
from Ethiopia. — Joseph, contr. App, 
lib. I. c. S2. 



OF THE EXODUS : 



FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 



Yiora Ty^y Aiyvirrov to ira- 
Xaioy, XofUix^( irfpia-raa-^v^ 
Tcyojuevijf, ^yeire/Airoy 0/ voX- 
Ml rijv alr'.av rSv xaxo^y ^ir4 



There having arisen in former days 
a pestiferous disease in Egypt, the 
multitude attributed the cause of the 
evil to the Deity : for a very great 
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Sai/A^viov. voXXwy yap xa« 
vayrohavShf xaToixot/vT»y fc- 

ypafAtVaV 7t€p) TO ICpOV KOBf Ta( 

^va-ia^f . xaTaXcXi^a-da* Twy€- 

/)/ot;^ t£v d(»y rtyiA^. Oictp ol 

^ay /EA?) Tot{ d»Ml>^\ovq f**- 
ToainicrenTaLtKpia'at oCk cffco"- 
)&a« To^y Kaxoiy. £^^( olv 
(c»i]Xarov/A€y«y T«y aXXoe^- 
vSy, ol /cAcy iicupai/effTarot ka^ 
Zpaa-riKuraroi avrrpa(j>€vr€i 
i^ffpt^a-aif (juq rtyc^ ^aurtv) 
€U tV *EXXc^a, xai Ttvo^ 
iripovf roTCOvq exovra^ a£u)J' 
<yov( ijyffMva^y uv ^yct/yroAa- 
yao( Ka< K^SfMf t«v aXX&y 
ivupavirraroi* 

*0 $6 voXt>^ Xe«< i^mtrey 
cif T^y yvy xaXov/Acyijy *Iot;- 

-n}^ Alyt/irrovy ««yT€A£c Bf 
epvifMif J/vav %xi iiieiwtvf 
Tohf Xpopov^, iiytiro 8c ti}^ 
&7fOMiaq 'i[po(rayop€vofjt^yoq 
Mexnjq, (ppoyqcrci 8c voXX^ xat 
ai^pei^ vXcTerroy Ziauptponfm 
03to( Se KardkaP^iAtvo^ rijy 
X^pavf aXXa^ Tf vdAe<( exTi^c 
xa< T^ yt/y oviray Ivi^ayicrd" 
Tijy, owuoXfiiJukirfpf *ItpQfro\vf/i.a» 



concourse of foreigners of every na- 
tion then dwelt in Egypt, who were 
addicted to strange rites in their 
worship and sacrifices ; so that in 
consequence the due honours of the 
gods fell into disuse. Whence the 
native inhabitants of the land infer- 
red, that, unless they removed them, 
there would never be an end of their 
distresses. They immediately there- 
fore expelled these foreigners ; the 
most illustrious and able of whom 
passed over in a body (as some say) 
into Greece and other places under 
the conduct of celebrated leaders, of 
whom the most renowned were Da- 
naus and Cadmus. 



But a large body of the people 
went forth into the country which is 
now called Judaea, situated not far 
distant from Egypt, being altogether 
desert in those times. The leader of 
this colony was Moses, a man very 
remarkable for his great wisdom and 
valour. When he had taken posses- 
sion of the land, among other cities, 
he founded that which is called Jeru- 
salem which is now the most cele* 
brated. — Lib, xl. EcL i. p. 921. 



N.B. The rest of the fragment gives an account of the Jewish polity, laws, 
&c. It was the beginning of Diodoras' history of the Jewish war, and is pre- 
served by Photius. 
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OF THE EXODUS OF THE JEWS: 



FROM LYSIMACHUS. 



ToC A'lywrr/w jSociXw^, rhtt 
ra^ xoi yj/ufolfi, not aXXa yo- 

itxapviav iv tJ A/yt/irr^ "ye- 
Hv^ai. Bwxopw ^t T^y tSv 

B(» S^ €lir€7y "I* r^ Up^ xa- 
dSpai ^ir' aji^p&ittw oofdrftv* 
xa2 hva-a-epuv, iKpaKkivra 
ah^QVi iyi TUP UpSif ftq T^vov^ 

iryaofanTOvrrof M t§ rtudrw 
^a^ xal r^ 2f/>^ dfyvlffaiy %ai 
o^tf TT/y ^yijy xap7ro^p^<r€i», 
Thf ^ BoKXopty To&< X^H^i 

iripufAfraq vpoanoXea-dfAeyw, 
xcXctfO-ai ^iriXoT^y von^o'a/Ae- 



He says. That in the reign of Boc- 
choris king of Egypt, the Jewish 
people being infected with leprosy 
scurvy, and sundry other diseases, 
took shelter in the temples where 
they begged for food; and that in 
consequence of the vast number of 
persons who were seized with the 
complaint there became a scarcity in 
Egypt. Upon this Bocchoris the 
king of the Egyptians sent persons 
to inquire of the Oracle of Ammon, 
respecting the sterility : and the god 
directed him to cleanse the temples 
of all polluted and impious men and 
cast them out into the desert, but to 
drown those that were afiected with 
the leprosy and scurvy, inasmuch as 
their existence was displeasing to the 
Sun; then to purify the temples ; upon 
which the land would recover its ferti- 
lity. When Bocchoris had received the 
oracle, he assembled the priests and 
attendants of the altars, and com- 
manded them to gather together all the 
unclean persons and deliver them over 
to the soldiers to lead them forth into 



♦ "AfX/JLtMfMg MSS. 



f *Epi7p MSS. 
B B 
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lya xal^ucriv elq re ircXo^o^. 
•Koi ^pav, rahq aKKwi frwot- 

v(fi aurSyf ywtro^ 8* iisiy€~ 

a-ayra^ (jwXdrreiv iavrovq^ 
Tijv t' ivMva-ay yi^ra I'ljO'- 

Tiva avfA.pcv)<iv<rat avroT^, 

T6/[*my, ^x?<5 ay ♦ €)^oi<riv ck 
T^ou^ oIxov/EA^vovf, vapaKiXt^" 
a-aa^M re adrot^, fAvirf Av- 
^pwKw Tin €uifovia-€iVy fAvjre 
aptcrra avyt.^v}<€ij(r€W, deXXib 
tA xc/poya* drc^y re vaov^ xoi 
P«f*ovit olf ay ffepiTi^ftKr<y, 
&»arp€'S€iy, ^wcuyeo'dyruy 
t€ rSv aXKanfp tA 8ox^€VTa 
ffOMt/rra; S«a ti}^ ipyifMv wo- 

To^ ^A^e^y 6<? T^ olyuvfUwpf 
yfipav^ xoi TOi^( Tc &y^p^w^ 
vpp£)^oifraq, %a) rit Upa avXuy- 
tetq xa< ifAvpyja'ayra^f M€7y 



the desert ; but to wrap the lepers in 
sheets of lead and cast them into the 
sea. After they had drowned those 
afflicted with the leprosy and scurvy, 
they collected the rest and left them 
to perish in the desert. But they 
took counsel among themselves, and 
when night came on lighted up fires 
and torches to defend themselves, and 
fasted all the next night to propitiate 
the gods to save them. Upon the 
following day a certain roan called 
Moyses counselled them to persevere 
in following one direct way till they 
should arrive at habitable places, and 
enjoined them to hold no friendly 
communication with men, neither to 
follow those things which men es- 
teemed good, but such as were con- 
sidered evil : and to overthrow the 
temples and altars of the gods as 
often as they should happen with 
them. When they had assented to 
these proposals, they continued their 
journey through the desert, acting 
upon those rules, and after severe 
hardships they at length arrived in a 
habitable country, where, having in- 
flicted every kind of injury upon the 
inhabitants, plundering and burning 
the temples, they came at length to 
the land which is now called Judaea, 
and founded a city and settled there. 
This city was named Hierosyla from 



* a^i* ^ ^^* Big. Hafh. 
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(\q ryjif vvv 'loi^oJay 'npoa'ctyo" 

iyravOac Ka.reix€7>* To Si 

arrv rovie UpoavAxxr amo 

^ai' "j* tcrepoy hi airov^ eiri- 
•Kparvia-carraffXP^v^ htoTO^ai 
rrpf oifOfAua-Iay 'spoq to fMi"^ 
a^f^h^tfi*TBa^, yuu r^v tc itcXtv 
^Upoa'o'A.vfJuij HUM atdrovi 'lepo- 
p-ohjiAOVf If poira'YOp€^€a'6au 



their disposition. But in after times 
when they acquired strength, to ob- 
literate the reproach, they changed its 
name and called the city Hierosoly- 
ma, and themselves Hierosolymites. 
— Jos, contr, ^pp* 34. 



OF THE EXODUS : 



FROM POLEMO. 



ropovo'i Karu rovq e^oii^xP^ 
vovf y€ifk<rBai lAao'lcti 

tav 'E>Ai}yi)C0y IcrropMV Xeyory 
*lSml rov Air<^< tov ^opwiw^t 
fAoTpa rov Puyxmrianf trrparov 
iieteo'tif Alyiirrov, oi iv t§ 

6v mo^pt) 'Apapia^ fw^frav, 
ain^i $)}XoyoTi 0/ /lAcra M0- 



Some of the Greeks also relate 
that Moses flourished in those times. 

Polemo in the first book of his 
Grecian histories says, that — " In the 
reign of Apis the son of Phoroneus a 
part of the Eg3rptian army deserted 
from Egypt and took up their habi- 
tation in that part of Syria which is 
called Pales^ne not far from Arabia :" 
these indeed were they who went out 
with Moses. — Afrie, cited Eus. Pr, 
Ev. lib. 10. 



* Quod. Ufit. ff§ffM\^xaat. Hud. — 'lifoa6Kv/A» MSS. 

t dnS/jLaarou MSS. % Vet. Int. Hud. — Gr. omitted fx^. 
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EOYPTIAM VRAOMEMtS. 



OF THE EXODUS 



FROM PTOLEM^US MENDBSIUS. 



K«TC<rxaiJ*€ H T^y Awa- 
piy "hiMBO'i^ nardt rw *Apyt7ov 



Amosis, who lived about the same 
time with Inachus the Argive over- 
threw the city Avaris ; as Ptolemseus 
Mendesius has related in his chroni- 
cles. — Clemens Strom, cited Eus, Pr. 
Ev. lib. 10. 



OF THE EXODUS OF THE JEWS : 



FROM ARTABANUS.* 



Twv APyvTuietVp voXXa /mv 

Tijv ^'AfajS/ccy nrorafMVs %ai 

T^v (pv9pa¥ 'Fpneuovi ^X^e<y 

Kai Mc/4^Ta( /ttey }Jy€tv 



And they (the Jews) borrowed 
of the Egyptians many vessels and 
no small quantity of raiment, ' and 
every variety of treasure> and passed 
over the branches of the river to* 
wards Arabia, and upon the third 
day's march arrived at a convenient 
station upon the Red Sea. 

And the Memphites say that 



* Artabanus, evidently an Alexandrian Jew, is said to have written about 
a century B. C. The fragments of his history which have been preserved foUow 
the Scripture with some few variations and additions. I have inserted the above 
fragment on account of the Memphite and HeHopolitan traditions of the Exodus 
referred to in it. Its authenticity, however, is very much to be suspected. 
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ifMftipop wra T^ M^^ow r^i 

rl rX^dof itapattorai. 

'HXiAviroXiTa^ $e Xcye^y 
ivittaraBpafJuTv rhv paatXtat 
jucT^ iroXXijf bwdyt^v^ ayiM 
na) Tor^ Kadi€po9yi^)fOif ^^ot^ 

haiovi T»v AlyvTsrionf ^/njorajubc- 

lay T^y ^^Kao'a'a* 177 fd^y. 
Toy )€ Mt^dToy ^xoi^drayra, 
huBtytw rg /tiCjSStf Toi; (^aro^, 
xai o£rr« t^ jucy yajKa Sia0"r7- 
vflMy T^y S^ liSvafJi,iy lik S^ipat 
S^v %op€V€a'9at* ^wtfApdv 
rw ^ T«y AIyvirr/»y xai 

T^y ifA/gpoa-^ty ixXdyiAf/at, r^ 
8^ d^e^Xoca'ay v^^Xiy r^y S^y 
hsi%K£<rai, rot; ^ Alyvmiwq 
ivire rdv mpl( nou t?^ irXijjUb- 

yovraq tov ydytww, rpiuMyra 
(Tvi iif tJ ipviiAf 8»aT/)A//ai, 
PptX^vrof atroiq tow ^€ov 
xptixjfov, tfMiGif IkdyLtft X^wt 
vafamKiivuiV trpf xpociv, ^€70- 



Moyses being well acquainted with 
that part of the country waited for 
the ebbing of the tide, and then made 
the whole multitude pass through the 
shallows of the sea. 

But the Heliopolitans say that the 
king pursued them with great power, 
and took with him the sacred ani- 
mals, in order to recover the sub- 
stance which the Jews had borrowed 
of the Egyptians. But that a divine 
voice instructed Moyses to strike the 

• 

sea with his rod: and that when 
Moyses heard this he touched the 
waters with the rod, whereupon the 
waves stood apart, and the host went 
through along a dry path. He * says 
moreover that when the Egyptians 
came up with them and followed after 
them, the fire flashed on them from 
before, and the sea again inundated 
the path, and that all the Egyptians 
perished either by the fire or by the 
return of the waters. 



But the Jews escaped the danger 
and passed thirty years in the desert, 
where God rained upon them a kind 
of grain like that called Panic, whose 
color was like snow. He says also 
that Moyses was ruddy with white 



• ArtabanuB ? Qy. Does not Eiuebiui here resume his extract from the 
narrative of Artabanus ? 
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if&fcu hi <lr^<n rw Mwi/o-ov, hair £uid of a dignified deportment : 

vvfpaKyjy ncokMy, xofAvj'npff and that when he did these things he 

iiiufMtriKov, ravra Be vp^a^ou was in the eighty-ninth year .of his 

«€pi fnj oyrot oySoijxoKra age. — EtiS, Pr. Ev. lib. 10. 
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FROM 



DIUS AND MENANDER. 



THE TYRIAN ANNALS: 



FROM DIUS.* 



OF HIRAM. 



ABIBAAOT TcXet;Tig<rayTO^, i 

atv* dlro^ tit ir^( ^yaroX^^ 

mI fX€75«> ri arrv ir€iro«j- 
xcvy § xoi "fob 'Oav/av/ov A«^< 
rh ieplv KuGt iamb ov iv vijo-f ,|1 
xd^oiq tlv fieraih r^irov, oiv- 

it^aBriyMffiv iKoa-fAvia-cv' Ava- 
jaif 8* €?^ Toy Mfiavw vXori- 
fMfl-t vfli T?** T»y yauv xarot' 
(nuviv* Toy 8€ rv^awovvTa *U- 

^ao') 'tpli rlv 'ESfpwfMv 
ouvtyiMktUt xa* itaf aijrov 
XajScXV Stimw' % rhv he fMi 



Upon the death of Abibalus his son 
Hiromus succeeded to the kingdom. 
He raised the eastern parts of the 
city, and enlarged the citadel ; and 
joined to it the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, which stood before upon 
an island, by filling up the interme- 
diate space: and he adorned that 
temple with donations of gold : and 
he went up into Libanu? to cut tim- 
ber for the construction of the tem- 
ples. And it is said that Solomon, 
who at that time reigned in Jerusa- 
lem, sent enigmas to Hiromus, and 
desired others in return, with a pro- 
posal that whichsoever of the two 
was unable to solve them, should for- 
feit money to the other. Hiromus 



* Dion. Sync. 

X Sync, omits riji iriKioig. 

II iv itatff Sync. 



f lipu/xtg Sync. 

§ iiFcfilffi Sync. 

^ ira^ auTou ti^v KCffip Kcn$tn El. 

C C 
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XoT^ff-oyra ^ rlv "E^pufMy, not 

tha 2f • Ai38i)>K((y * wa TiJ- 

0-0(1 xa2 a^oy £\Xa vpoi8aXc7y* 
ct fA^ Xi/0-ayTa r^y 2oXo/Aafy<t, 



agreed to the proposal, but was un- 
able to solve the enigmas, and paid 
treasures to a large amount aa a for- 
feit to Solomon. And it is said that 
one Abdemonus, aTyrian, solved the 
enigmas, and proposed others which 
Solomon was not able to unriddle, for 
which he repaid the fine to Hiromus. 
— Joseph, contr. Ap, lib. I. c. 17. — 
Syncel. Chron. 182. 



OF THE KINGS AND JUDGES FROM NEBUCHADNEZZAR 

TO CYRUS. 



yjuq iicoKtopwria-t Naj9ovxo^- 
vivopoq T^y T^poy ii^ ervi 8*- 
Yarpla,'\ fwrk rwroy i^act" 

Tot/Toy 8«xaorr^< k«T€ot4^ij- 
a-ay ¥.Qki ib^ftaa-ay* *Exy/j9aXo( 
Bo^-X^XOv fMiyet^ Wo, XiXPrii 
^ApboJov iM]yai Sexa, Kfifia- 
foi &pX^p€Vi IMfifaiTfuit Mt?r- 
•yoyo^ %oti Tepda^paroqrov *Aj3- 

fjura^ ipao'tXivTt Bakdropo; 
ivMvrly ha* rivrw rcXct/T^" 
d-oyro^, AirooTe/Xoyre^ /wrrc- 
v^fAnpayro MtpPakiy i% ryfq 



In the reign of Ithobalus, Nabu- 

chodonosorus besieged Tyre for thir« 

teen years. Afler him reigned Baal 

ten years. After him Judges were 

appointed who judged. the people: 

Ecnibalus, the son of Baslachus, two 

months : Chelbes, the son of Ab- 
f 

daeus, ten months : Abbarus, the high- 
priest, three months : Mytgonus and 
Gerastratus the son of Abdelemus, 
six years : after them Balatorus 
reigned one year as king: and upon 
his death the Tyrians sent to fetch 
Merbalus from Babylon: and he 
reigned four years: and when he 
died they sent for Hiromus, his bro- 



• 'A/Sai/tAO»oy Go. 
f Several editions omit from 'Sa$ou)((il9v6fcpos, 
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cty* 



li^f yitp v€pi -f T^^NojSowxo- 



ther, who reigned twenty years. In 
his time Cyrus was king of Persia. 



(The whole time therefore amounts 
to fifty-four years and three months. 
For in the seventh year of his reign 
Nabuchodonosorus began the siege 
of Tyre : and in the fourteenth year 
of Hirovnus Cyms the Persian as- 
sumed the government of that king- 
dom.)— /o^epA. contr, Ap, lib. I. 
c. 21. 



• l$Hafii.Big. 
f fcr) Hafh.— J. Cappel. reads l$UfUf /ih ykf xeu Z%K&ri^ trw, &c 



THE TYRIAN ANNALS : 



FROM MENANDER. 



OF HIRAM. 



TEAETTH2ANT02 Se 'AjSi- 
PaKov, BteScfaTo t^v paci" 

piaraq €tvi weynjxoyra . rpia 
€]3ao"/X€f(r€> €Tij * rpidKomot 
Tta-a-apa, olrof c^ftwc tck 

ydova iy ro7q rov Atlq aye^rj- 
y.€V' €Ti "j" rt tKf^v f i/Xa^v aweX- 
^6iv exot//e>, ov^ rot; Xcyojucvou 
opov^ AiP^voVf ytibpwot £^Xa 
iU T^V '''Sv »€^£y (Tteyuq, x«- 

xaivo^f yao^( f)X6$o/Ai}0'€y to 
T€ rot/ 'HpaxXeov^y xa< t^^ 
'AcrdpT'^q reiJLfyoq &ifiip€V<r€Vf 
TMti TO IMV TQV 'H^axX^ovf 
vparoy ivoi'^a-aro^j^ iy rf Tltp- 



After the death of Abibalus, Hiro- 
mus his son succeeded him in his 
kingdom, and reigned thirty-four 
years, having lived fifty-three. He 
laid out that part of the city which is 
called Eurychoron : and consecrated 
the golden column which is in the 
temple of Jupiter. And he went up 
into the forest on the mountain called 
Libanus, to fell cedars for the roofs 
of the temples : and having demo- 
lished the ancient temples, he rebuilt 
them, and consecrated the fanes of 
Hercules and Astarte : he construct- 
ed that of Hercules first, in the month 
Peritius ; then that of Astarte, when 
he had overcome the Tityans who 
had refused to pay their tribute : and 
when he had subjected them he re- 



• Hud. from Sync, and Ant — from vatTiixoyTa was before omitted. 

t iv) Sync. — iiruTa Vulg. 

J frp<Sirou Tt rh* Hyigffiv roG 'HpMchiwi iiroi^aotTO Al. 
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T1J4, ovore Tirvolq * iwearpd- 



turned. In his time was a certain 
young man named Abdemonus, who 
used to solve the problems which 
were propounded to him by Solomon 
king of Jerusalem. — Joseph, contr, 
Ap, lib. I. c. 18. — Joseph, Anitq, 
Jud. lib. VIII. c. 5. 



OF THE SUCCESSORS OF HIRAM. 



Scfaro T^ PaaiKelav Baked" 
reo'j'apcixwTa rpiUf ifiaurt- 

Xciwo CTiy IVTCB. fMTa TOl/TOy 

*Apbeurrparoi \\ o avrov vtoq^ 
pidaaq eryi itinoo'i ivvta, i^a- 
a-iXevceif erij inta, rovrw ol 
tTJq rpMpw aurov vUu ricca" 
p€q ivtPovMija-avTeq axvAie^ 

Xevo'fv cnj hexabijo, /bccd* od^ 
AarapTOi o ^eKeuatrrd^cv,^ 
0(, fiuMraq en} nceyr^yra, 
riaaapa, iPaa-^Xevct^ Iryi 2e^ 
Snca. jEAf ra Tot/Toy o d^Xcfloq 
avrov *Aa€pvfMqf** Ptdcaf 



Upon the death of Hiromus, Ba- 
leazarus his son succeeded to the 
kingdom ; he lived forty-three years, 
and reigned seven : afler him Abdas- 
tratus his son reigned nine years, 
having hved twenty-nine : against him 
the four sons of his nurse conspired, 
and slew him: of these the eldest 
reigned twelve years : after them 
Astartus, the son of Delaeastartus, 
reigned twelve years, having lived 
fifty-four : after him his brother 
Aserumus reigned nine years, having 
lived fifly-four : he was slain by his 
brother Pheles, who governed the 
kingdom eight months, having lived 
fifty years : he was slain by the priest 



• Titos EL — Lowth proposes Tuplwg — Titicsos Vet. Int. — 'Ivxioit 'Hvxa/eis 
MSS.— 'Hux/oii Jos. in Ant. 

f Sync, omits the eleven lines from xe&tXdff rt. 

X Sync, and Jos. in Ant. insert Ui, 

§ BaX$Ai;tpos Sync—fiaaXBA^ifOf Dind. 

II Avtitrra^Tos Syn. — 'A/88dtara^f Din. % 'EXfaor^ei; Sync. 

** *Ao^afi/tOi Din. 
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cT)} ria-a-apa na\ vGrr^Minay 
kPaal>jsw€v tny Wa. o2to^ 
&it£Kero tvl roll i^th^v *^- 
XijToj, * 0^ Xaj9w» T^» /Sflto-i- 

Xc/ay 9pf € IMpfOt^ 3xT«y fiUl&QkQ 

Jtij vcyrexoyra. TOtJroy 5ye«- 
rafjyii Up^(t 1^$ fiouriKivaaq 

Puoa-af cTtj TC0'0'apd^xoyra 
v^c, iPaa-tyjeva-ey crtj If. 

TpidvLOirra h^o, iPaaiXevtreif 

Jtij flreyr^xoyra ^f , ipcuriXev- 
atv cTi} TC0'O'ap^xoyTa ^vrd^. 
^y $^ T^ he* atrdu l^f/.^ ctci 
ij ^cX^ airrw^ <fnjydva'a, 
^y r J Af j9i% v^Xiy tfw^yi.iq^f 
YjotpyjijUva. 

(Svyoyrraf ^ va^ x^^^o^ 

&XP^ Kapxijioyo^ kt/o-cw^, cti; 
^yc fA>iyc( ij'.** 'Eire J &€ 8«- 

9iXc/<x( ^y 'lepoo-oXil/Mf^ 9^x0^0- 



of Astarte, Ithobalus, who reigned 
thirty-two years, having lived sixty- 
eight : and he was succeeded by Ba- 
dezorus his son, who reigned six 
years, having lived forty-five: his 
successor was Matgenus his son, who 
reigned nine years, having lived 
thirty-two : and he was succeeded by 
Phygmalion who reigned forty-seven 
years, having lived fifty-six : in the 
seventh year of his reign his sister 
fled from him, and founded the city 
of Carthage in Libya. 



(Whence it appears that the sum of 
the whole time firom the reign of Hi- 
romus to the foundation of Carthage 
is 155 years and 8 months. And since 
the temple in Jerusalem was built in 
the twelfth year of the reign of Hiro- 



* ^hXuroi Sync. f Eld6$dK9S Sync. 

X BahJJiupcc Din. — B^Xj;«^os Go. 

^ Viirnos Din. — Mijrqyo; B. — Atrha Go. 

II MuySfltXiwy ^fffxMout Sync— Ilvy/iaX/aiy Go. m.— 4h;0-</iayo£« Go. 

^ Sc. inserts A<9el>. ** Hud. from Theoph. Ant. — k* Vulg. 
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fuj^ i MM(, T^TOMv oEv^ mu8,therefore from the building of the 

M T^f dwbofA^o-tuf rw ifoov temple to the foundation of Carthage 

axF* Ka^xn^^^ KT/<r€«(, cti} the time is a hundred and forty-three 

h(ATw rtaa-QfaMrta rpia "f years and eight months.) — Jos* cont, 

f/Spffi WT&,) Ap. lib. I. c. 18. — Sync, 183. 



OF THE INVASION OF SALMANASAR. 



Ka2 *£Xoi/XaM$ J! &e/Aa 
^jSao-iXcvo-cvcTij rpidMyra $. 

avd^Ktvaaq^ vpoffi/fydyero a^ 

i(<^ (2 oXfidvsta'ap) i rw * Ao*- 

ffveicdfuifoi €lfrpnpt, f^erit 
mAyruv ca^x^pftia'tp lw(a»» 
enicTf^ re Tvpitty 2i$«y xai 

xal voXAil^i aXXflM voXci(» at 
T^ ru¥ 'Aa'avpunf koankq Pa- 
cikiT vap^oa-av. it^Tvpwy** 
t^x vroTayiyruif icikKat h j3a- 
0-iXc2r( ht av-cvb^ in^itrrpa/^y 
^o»liiUB» ovfA/gXyipaaavruv "^"^ 
alrf 9aSfi ii'^xorraf "^^ xa2 
ixnt^'gcvf mcranoa-iwf, al(§§ 
itn'AjE^earreq cli TiSptoi vavat 



Elulaeus reigned thirty-six years: 
and he fitted out a fleet against the 
Cittaeans § who had revolted, and re- 
duced them to obedience. But Sal- 
manasar, the king of the Assyrians, 
sent them assistance, and overran 
Phoenicia: and when he had made 
peace with the Phoenicians he return- 
ed with all his forces. And Sidon, 
and Ace (Acre), and Palaetyrus, and 
many other cities revolted from the 
Tyrians, and put themselves under 
the protection of the king of Assyria. 
But as the Tyrians still refused to 
submit, the king made another expe- 
dition against them : and the Phoe- 
nicians furnished him with sixty ships 
and eight hundred rowers : and the 
Tyrians attacked him with twelve 
ships, and dispersed the hostile fleet, 
and took prisoners to the amount of 



• Hafii. omits. f trri ^Xy' Theoph. Ant— ^p/«y' Sync 

X 'EAiXoibt Fr. § Cyprios Sc — Uther proposes TiTralm, 

II Some bave'^Apxi).. f Periz. thinks it should be ^nfnnU, 

** Big. Samb. and Vat. insert ourf . 

tf Epipbanius reads it Phoenidbus exhibentibus. 

X: 70. Epiph. |§ off Epiph. 
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m&yMV haaicapeia'Siyf 'ka^fid" 
vwHTUf tdxiia\^TWi ajftpa^ tU 

rSy i» Tvpf r</A^ hie raajTa. 
dvoXfi^ia^ V ruv 'Aaavpiay 
j3a0-iXc^( nvrdtrrvia'e (pvkaKaf 

piov^ dpvo'da'^aim'J na) tovto 
cTe<r< nrerre y€vifA€vov, ^xap- 

IpWLTIOlt, 



five hundred men : upon which ac- 
count the Tyrians were held in great 
respect.* But the king of Assyria 
stationed guards upon the river and 
aqueducts, to prevent the Tyrians from 
drawing water: and this continued 
five years, during all which time they 
were obliged to drink from the wells 
they dug. — Joseph, Antiq, Jud. lib. 
IX. c. 14. 



• "Apha^ou Vat. — ii^tff^at Fr. 
f Aucta hinc apud Tyrios rerum omnium pretia. Grot. 
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THE PERIPLUJS OF HANNO. 



ANNONOZ 

KAPXHAONIAN BA2IA£fi2 
nEPlIIAOTS, 

TON {m€p T^( 'HpaxXeov( 
ffnjXaf Ki^wuiv t^^ <y5$ f*€- 
poxy, oy xai ^^i}xcy ly rff 
rot; Kpoyev* rffAivci, SijXoiSyra 

vwa wXerv Ifw OT^Xwir *Hpax- 
XeWy xa) soXcK xr/^cfv Ai/Sv- 
SomyLOV, xa2 eirXcvo'cy, irevrtj- 
yavrifw^ ii-^KOvra ayuVf xcu 
vXij^of ia^pay xa< ywaiySav, 

(ntdf %ou r^ oKKvpt vapokO"" 

rr^Xaq ntap^fitii^taiijnfy yuoCt 
cf « T^ot/y BuoTy y^fMpuy i%Xii^ 
vafJieVf hcrio'afMy vpSrviv vo- 



THE VOYAGE 

OF UANNO^ COMMANDER OF THE 
CARTHAGINIANS, 

Round the parts of Libya which lie 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
which he deposited in the temple of 
Saturn. 

It was decreed by the Carthagi- 
nians that Hanno should undertake 
a voyage beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, and found Libyphoenician 
cities. He sailed accordingly with 
sixty ships of fifty oars each, and a 
body of men and women to the num- 
ber of thirty thousand, and provi- 
sions and other necessaries. 

When we had passed the Pillars 
on our voyage, and had sailed beyond 
them for two days, we founded the 
first city, which we named Thymia- 



* Junonis Plin. Solinus. 
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fUyob vvtiy* yiqlvtna vpU ^«'" 

€ina A«j3wi6» antparr^piov, ?ca- 
o-ioy BevBpf 0-1 <rw«{XSro^ci', evSra 
notreiBSvo^ Ufl^v ItpvirdfAem, 
ntdXty iv€pvitA.€V vplq ii>^iOV 
^vltrxfiyra yifA^paq ^f*«<n;, axpi 
^xof*/<rSr)^it*€y ««« X/fxyi^v o^ 
«Dj3p« ryji ^aKdTTrii KtifAtyifiv^ 
xaX^fAOW. fMo^ijy iroXXow xaJ 
fAeyakav, i^aay 8e xct* Ae- 
^VTC^y xa< raXXa &ij^/a ye- 

Tijy Tc X/j^Mfy «a^aXX4- 
f arrc( oaoy rii^ipaq irXoSy, xot- 
r^wri<rafJi^y '\ voKetq vpl^ rg 

T€ Te*%05, xat Ft^TTi^v, xa< 

Ax^ay^ xat MeXirrav, xa# 

"ApafApw, K^ftu^ey h' avax" 

^eyrti, ^X^CjMcy iiri [jUyav iro- 

fUyra. vapa $* aCToy> Nofia- 

jMftT* €V€fMV, vap' otq ifMtya" 
puiv a'xjpi T«yoi, ^/Xo< y&tiiMVQi* 
To^Tuy he xa^' Svep^ey, A*- 
^/ovcf f^xofy a£(yotf yi^v y^JuL" 
[Afvoi ^viptuhvi $<ciX)2/A/xcy)}y 
o^0'« [J^dXot^f i£ Sv puv (jiaa-l 



terium. Below it lay an extensive 
plain. Proceeding thence towards 
the west, we came to Soloeis, a pro- 
montory of Libya, a place thickly 
covered with trees, where we erected 
a temple to Neptune ; and again pro- 
ceeded for the space of half a day 
towards the east, until we arrived at 
a lake lying not far from the sea, and 
filled with abundance of large reeds. 
Here elephants, and a great number 
of other wild beasts, were feeding. 



Having passed the lake about a 
day's sail, we founded cities near the 
sea, called Cariconticos, and Gytte, 
and Acra, and Melitta, and Aram- 
bys. Thence we came- to the great 
river Lixus, which flows from Libya. 
On its banks the Lixitse, a shepherd 
tribe, were feeding flocks^ amongst 
whom we continued some time on 
friendly terms. Beyond the Lixitae 
dwelt the inhospitable Ethiopians, 
who pasture a wild country intersect- 
ed by large mountains, from which 
they say the river Lixus flows. In 
the neighbourhood of the mountains 
lived the Troglody tae, men of various 
appearances^ whom the Lixitae de- 



* evfitarngta St. — Bv/tieniigtks Scyl. 
f Gtfm. proposes xoeTyx/0-«^i». 
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rh A/for. vtp) U tA o^, ic«- 
^vf TporyKc^^Toq* otq raxv- 

^1^ vpif fAJiO"iiiAPpia»f B^ 
ilfUpof, iyuT^Of tk v^kiv vpU 

fu», €v^a efjpofjLfv h f*vx9 ''*^ 
x/iXfroVf injeroy fJUKpiuf, xi/xXoy 
(Exwo-eof oTod/ivy vtyre' fy 
HOT fw^avifjtisy,* Kcpijy iv9fAd^ 
vorrr^. irexfiuipifAt^a 8* a^- 
T^ ^K Tflv vcp^Xwy icar* c^d^ 

y^p vXovfy ex Tc Kapx'fii'' 
wqy'M rr^hob^f x^xcl^ey fv/ 
K^/»yijy« 

MOfAt^Uf ^id T<yO< ffOTO^ol jU€~ 

y&hiv haTrX€Jjcravr€qf XpeTiijq, 

yifupvjirtw mX()Vtf xaron/oiay* 
re?, ek t^v f^^^ -njt >JfAani^ 

imiptrtMy, fAcra f ^by^pMruy 
«7p/0y, hepfMLTa ^ptta ivr,fj6^ 
fthWi 01 ifirpoif fidXkovrt^f 
am-ipttieat yn*&it KokiorFtq ^- 
fii^at, ^KcT^ey vXcoyrc^, <2( 
CTcpoy ijX^tfjMcy ^nraf*^ fjJyav 



scribed as swifter in running than 
horses. 



Having procured interpreters from 
them we coasted along a desert coun* 
try towards the south two days. 
Thence we proceeded towards the 
east the course of a day. Here we 
found in a recess of a certain bay a 
small island, containing a circle of five 
stadia, where we settled a colony, and 
called it Cerne. We judged from our 
voyage that this place lay in a direct 
line with Carthage ; for the length of 
our voyage from Carthage to the 
Pillars, was equal to that from the 
Pillars to Cerne. 

We then came to a lake which we 
reached by sailing up a large river 
called Chretes. This lake had three 
islands, larger than Cerne ; from 
which proceeding a day's sail, we 
came to the extremity of the lake, 
that was overhung by large moun* 
tains, inhabited by savage men, 
clothed in skins of wild beasts, who 
drove us away by throwing stones, 
and hindered us from landing. Sailing 
thence we came to another river, that 
was large and broad,.and full of cro- 
codiles, and river horses; whence 



♦ HOLitaxhoifjLt* Gesn. 



f fiitffTei. Gesn. 
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htiXuy xa2 tmonf vorafAtw* 

'£x€i^ey $c M fA.€<njfAPplai 
ivXet/o-otfAcy $fl0^a ^fce^> 
T^y T^y vapakey^fMifOt, vjy 
icafraat yuert^iMiw At^^/orc^, 

fjiiyovrei' da^era 8* itp^iy 
yoyn, kou to<V fied' ^jfA^y Aif- 
ijouq* T§ ^* ovy reXcvra/ft 
vj/juep^y vpotrupfAiv^flfiev op€<rt 
fMtydXfiti Sao'co'iy. ijy $€ ra 
T»y $ey$p0y f i/Xa €^»$i2 T£ xoii 
vOix/Xa.' vepivKevaarreq $e 
Tat/Tflt ^[Mpai 8i;o, 7«yo/x€Sra 
^y SraXfi^TTij^ xa<r/*aTi a/W€- 

tJ, ircS/oy ^y, S2rey ywcTo^ 
d(j>€upSfi€y, itvp dvoup€poiA€voy 
TToanrax'^^ *^'^* dvou^do'nqy 

TOjMCy VA60y, TO CAATTOy. 

'TSpcufl-fiTfAcyo* 8' ^xcl^ey, ^- 
vAcojCAcy €<( TotfAvpoa-Bfy 4/X€-> 
pQt^ 9r€yT€ '7ra/}a T^y, a^p* ijX- 
^ofjxy €\q fAtyaof YoKvoVf «y 
^ipacav at epiAif}>€€i xaXertr^ai, 
*£0^epou Kt^a^. cy §€ roi/r^, 
y^o'OC ijy ii.€yahf^f xai ^y rj 
y^o-^, X//Ayi} ^aXao-o-fiSSij^y ^y 
te ^arjTtji yqaoq Irtpoj ci( %v 
dvopdyreif vif^pet^ fMy, ovhey 
dtpcupSfMyf 6Tt fA.ri vKrjy* ywcric 
$e, irv^ct T€ ffoXXa KatifAeya, 



returning back we came again to 
Cerne. 



Thence we sailed towards the 
south twelve days, coasting the shore, 
the whole of which is inhabited by 
Ethiopians, who would not wait our 
approach but fled from us. Their 
language was not intelligible even to 
the Lixitae, who were with us. To- 
wards the last day we approached 
some large mountains covered with 
trees, the wood of which was sweet- 
scented and variegated. Having 
sailed by these mountains for two 
days we came to an immense opening 
of the sea ; on each side of which 
towards the continent, was a plain ; 
from which we saw by night fire 
arising at intervals in all directions, 
either more or less. 

Having taken in water there, we 
sailed forwards five days near the 
land, until we came to a large bay 
which our interpreters informed us 
was called the Western Horn. In 
this was a large island, and in the 
island a salt-water lake, and in this 
another island, where, when we had 
landed, we could discover nothing in 
the day-time except trees ; but in the 
night we saw many fires burning, and 
heard the sound of pipes, cymbals, 
drums, and confused shouts. We 
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wiApd^MV re xai rvfAvdvav 
vdTayovy xa« ncpavyviv f*t;- 

yjfjiaqf xa) ol [JLdvreii ^xeXevoy 
cxXe/ir«y t^v v^coy. ra^t 8* 
iwisXtijo-ayTei, irapififA.€tpoiM6a 
Xfiopay hdvvpw SviAiafAdTuv* 
fAfrrot S* air* a^r^^ irv^f^Sci^ 

XstTTay. ^ 7? 8* wir^ ^ipfMi^f 
dparoq ^>. Ta%l oZ> n^KfTBey 

rirrapaq S* vif^pai (fiepofAtvoif 
vvxTo^ T^y 'y^y dfl)€upufji.€yy 

^Xi]9aToy T< 4rv/)| Te?y aX^y 
/ACi^oy, dnrifMyoy &f ihoMt 
rSy arrpay' oZro^ B* ^[Aepot^f 
6poq i<l)aiy€ro fjUyicrroyf StSv 
ix^fJM xaXot;]M€yoy. rptraro^ h* 
ineT^ty, ttvpd^etq ^va^caq va- 
^airXci/0'ayT€(, £^fx^/A€0a €/( 
yJlknov^ Norov Kepa^ XeyojtAC- 
yoy. ^y Be t^ I*^?9 v^^H ^v, 
hiKvia T^ mp^T'^y Xf/Ayviy exov- 
o^a' xa^ ^y rai^r^, y^o-of ^y 
hepUf fMffTvi dyBpdvay dy- 
play, ^oXt $€ vXe/ot/f ^^oy 
Tvy^rxe^, Sao'flai ro7q o'dfAa- 
euf' aq ol kpyi.viyUi iytd\ovy 
ToptKKaf' hdxoyrti $^, ayBpetq 
fA€y, vvKKetfiety ovx ^Svyijdij- 
f*fy' aXXa ir^yre^ fAey 'fc^- 
yoy, npijfjLvoPdTai oyre^, xa< 
Tor(g iA€rp(oii "j" df/vyifAeyot, 



were then afraid, and our diviners or- 
dered us to abandon the island. Sail- 
ing quickly away thence, we passed 
a country burning with fires and per- 
fumes ; and streams of fire supplied 
from it fell into the sea. The coun- 
try* was impassable on account of the 
heat. We sailed quickly thence, being 
much terrified ; and passing on for 
four days, we discovered at night a 
country full of fire. In the middle 
was a lofly fire, larger than the rest, 
which seemed to touch the stars. 
When day came we discovered it to 
be a large hill called the Chariot of 
the Gods. On the third day after our 
departure thence, having sailed by 
those streams of fire we arrived at a 
bay called the Southern Horn ; at the 
bottom of which lay an island like 
the former, having a lake, and in this 
lake another island, full of savage 
people, the greater part of whom 
were women, whose bodies were 
hairy, and whom our interpreters 
called Gorillse. Though we pursued 
the men we could not seize any of 
them ; but all fied from us, escaping 
over the precipices, and defending 
themselves with stones. Three women 
were however taken; but they at- 
tacked their conductors with their 
teeth and hands, and could not be 
prevailed upon to accompany us. 
Having killed them, we flayed them. 



* Qy* the earth. 



f wh^s Gesn. 
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a-ai T€ urn) wmafdetr^v^-m Tt^f 



and brought their skins with us to 
Carthage. We did not sail further 
on, our provisions failing us. 



HIEMPSAL: 



FROM SALLUST. 



OF THE AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS. 



Sbd qui mortales initio 
Africam habuerint, qui- 
que postea accesserint, 
aut qno modo inter se 
pennixti sint, quamqusim 
ab ea fama, quae pleros- 
que obtinet, diversum est ; 
tamen, ut ex libris Puni- 
cis, qui regis Hiempsalis 
dicebantur, interpretatum 
nobis est: utique rem 
sese habere, cultores ejus 
terras putant, quam pau- 
cissimis dicam. Csete*- 
rum fides ejus rei penes 
auctores erit. 

Africam initio habuere 
Gaatuli, et Libyes, asperi, 
incttltique> quis cibus erat 
caro et ferina» atque humi 
pabulum, uti pecoribus. 



But frhsLt race of men first had pos- 
session of Africa, and who afterwards 
arrived, and in what manner they 
have become blended with each 
other; though the following differs 
from the r^ort which is commonly 
current, yet I will give it as it was 
interpreted to me from the Punic 
books, which are called the books of 
King Hiempsal, and will explain in 
as few words as possible the opinion 
of the inhabitants of the land itself 
relative to the matter in question^ 
But its authenticity must rest upon 
the credit of its authors. 

The aboriginal possessors of Africa 
were the Gaetulians and Libyans, a 
rough unpolished race, whose food 
was fiesh and venison, and the pastur- 
age of the ground hke cattle. They 

£ E 
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Hi neque moribus, neque 
lege, aut imperio cujus- 
quam regebantur; vagi, 
palantes, quas nox coe- 
gerat, sedes habebant. 

Sed postquam in His- 
pania Hercules, sicut Afri 
putant, interiit, exercitus 
ejus compositus ex gen- 
tibus variis, amisso duce, 
ac passim multis sibi 
quisque imperium peten- 
tibus, brevi dilabitur. Ex 
eo numero Medi, Persae, 
et Annenii, navibus in 
Africam transvecti,proxi- 
mos nostro mari locos oc- 
cupav^re. Sed Persse 
intra Oceanum magis : 
hique alveos navium in- 
versos pro tuguriis ha- 
buere ; quia neque mate- 
ria in agris, neque ab His- 
panis emundi, aut rautandi 
copia erat. Msire mag- 
num, et ignara lingua 
commercia prohibebant. 
Hi paulatim, per connu- 
bia, Gaetulos secum mis- 
cuere ; et quia saepe ten- 
tantes agros, alia, deinde 
alia loca petiverant, semet 
ipsi Numidas appellavere. 
Cseterum adhuc aedificia 
Nuniidarum agrestium. 



were neither restrained by morals, 
nor law, nor any man's government ; 
wanderers and houseless, taking up 
their abode wherever they might 
chance to be, when night came upon 
them. 

But when Hercules perished in 
Spain, according to the opinion of 
the Africans, his army, composed of 
various nations, upon the loss of its 
leader, and from the factious attempts 
of many to assume the command was 
quickly dispersed. From its ranks 
the Medes, Persians, and Armenians, 
having passed over by shipping into 
Africa, occupied the parts bordering 
upon our sea. The Persians settled 
towards the Atlantic Ocean ; and 
formed cottages of the inverted 
hulls of their vessels ; for they could 
neither obtain the requisite materials 
in the fields, nor had the means of 
buying them or trafficing for them 
with the Spaniards : inasmuch as the 
magnitude of the sea, and ignorance 
of each others language, prevented all 
intercourse between them. Within 
a short time, by marriages, they 
blended themselves with the Gaetu- 
lians, and because they frequently 
changed their situations, and passed 
from one place to another, they as- 
sumed the name of Numidians. And 
to this day the buildings of the wild 
Numidians, which they call Mapalia, 
are of an oblong form, with roofs in- 
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quae mapalia illi vocant, 
oblooga, incurvis Jateri- 
bus tecta, quasi navium 
carinae sunt. 

Medis autem, et Ar- 
jneniis accessSre Libyes. 
Nam bi propius mare 
Afiricum agitabant : (Crae* 
tuli sub sole magis, baud 
procul ab ardoribus :) 
bique mature oppida ha* 
buere. Nam, fireto divisi 
ab Hispania, mutare res 
inter se instituerant. No- 
men eorum paulatim Li- 
byes corrupere, barbara 
lingua Mauros pro Medis 
iq^pellantes. Sed res Per- 
sarum brevi adolevit ; ac 
postea Numidas nomine, 
propter multitudinem, a 
parentibus digressi, pos- 
sedere ea loca, quae prox- 
ima Cartfaaginem Numi- 
dia appellatur. Deinde, 
utrique alteris fireti, fini- 
dmos armis, aut metu sub 
imperium suum coegSre ; 
nomen gloriamque ^bi 
addid^re: magis hi, qui 
ad nostrum mare proces- 
serant, quia Libyes, quam 
Gaetuli, minus bellicosi: 
denique Afiricae pars in- 
ferior pleraque ab Numi- 



curvated in the sides like the holds 
of ships. 



The country occupied by the 
Medes and Armenians bordered upon 
that of the Libyans, for they occupied 
the parts nearer to the Afirican sea, 
whilst the Gaetulians were more to-*- 
wards the sun, not far from the torrid 
zone : and they quickly built cities ^ 
for, separated .from Spain only by 
the straits, they established a mutual 
commerce. Their name was pre- 
sently corrupted by the Libyans, who 
in their barbarous language called 
them Mauri (Moors) instead of 
Medes. The affiurs of the Persians 
in a short time became prosperous, 
and a colony under the name of Nu- 
midians ]efr their original settlements 
on account of their numbers, and 
took possession of that part of the 
country which is next to Carthage 
and now called Numidia. Moreover, 
by mutual assistance, they subjected 
their neighbours to their dominion 
either by the force or terror of their 
arms, acquiring great renown and 
glory ; those more particularly which 
border upon our seas, inasmuch as 
the Libyans are less warlike than the 
Graetulians, till at length chief of the 
lower part of Africa was possessed 
by the Numidians, and all the con- 
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dis possessa est: victi 
omnes in gentem nomen- 
que imperandum conces- 
sere. 

Postea Phoenicesy alii 
multitudinis domi minu- 
endse gratia, pars imperii 
cupidine solicitata plebe, 
et aliis novarum rerum 
avidis, Hipponem, Adri- 
metum, Leptim, aliasque 
urbes in ora maritimd 
condid^re: eseque brevi 
multum auctae, pars ori- 
ginibus suis praesidio, 
aliaeque decori fuere. 



quered merged in the name and nation 
of the conquerors. 



The Phcenicians afterwards sent 
forth colonies, some in order to dis- 
pose of the superfluous multitude at 
home, others from the ambition of 
extending their empire at the solici- 
tations of the people and those who 
were desirous of innovation, and 
founded the cities of Hippo, Adrime- 
tus, Leptis, and others upon the sea 
coast, which in a short time were 
raised to consequence, partly for 
defence to their parent states, and 
partly for their honor. — Bell, Jug. 
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MEGASTHENES. 



OF THE INVASIONS OF INDIA. 



STNAnO^AINETAI U vv^ 

^vcX^crv eivBfv xa} x^aTij- 
o^oiy irX^y T^f fAcdr* 'HfaxXc- 
wq xflu Aioyi/0-ovy xai t^c yvy 
firri3( Maxc$^y«y. Ka/ toi 
^icrucrpof [mv tw hlySvriw 
xa2 Tedpnuwa Toy Al^ivxa 
€»f Eip^MHi^ vpocX^cry. Na- 
voxoBpoffopoy $€ Toy va^ XoX* 
Wotf cdSox»fii}0'ayTa 'Hpax- 
Xeovf /MoXXey^ xa^ l»( SrijXtfy 
iXdiaai' fA€Xpi j^^y ^^ Bc(;po 
xa) TtdKpwfa &tpiyi^a-6ai* 
iKtivov §€ nal iic tyif *lpvip(aq 
tU '^ ^pditypf, xa) T^ n^y- 
Toy iyywytty T^y trrparidif* 
*tbd»Bvpcw U rlv Sxi^dijy 
hti^peifAih t9( 'Ao'iof /^XP' 
A/y^/'BTov. T^C ^ 'lyfiix?^ 



Meoasthenes also appears to be of 
this opinion, informing us that no 
reliance can be placed upon the an- 
cient histories of the Indians. 

For, says he, there never was an 
army sent forth by the Indians, nor 
did ever a foreign army invade and 
conquer that country except the ex- 
peditions of Hercules and Dionysus, 
and this of the Macedonians. Yet 
Sesostris the Egyptian, and Tearcon 
the Ethiopian, extended their con- 
quests as far as Europe. But Navo- 
codrosorus, the most renowned 
among the Chaldseans, exceeded 
Hercules, and carried his. arms as 
far as the Pillars : to which also it is 
said Tearcon arrived. But Navoco- 
drosorus led his army from Spain to 
Thrace and Pontus. Idanthursus, 
the Scythian, also, overran aU Asia 
as far as Egypt. But none of all 
these ever invaded India. Semi- 
ramis died before she commenced 
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T^^ httX€ipyio'€vq. Uepa'ctq 
^ fJU(rOo<pipovq /a^v ix t?^ *Iy- 

vurrh iiyeiTM' rav B^ oKKosy 
EXXijoriy, 



the undertaking. But the Persians 
sent the Hydracse to collect a tribute 
from India : but they never entered 
the country in a hostile manner, 
but only approached it, when Cyrus 
led his expedition against the Massa- 
getae. Megasthenes, however, with 
some few others, gives credit to the 
narratives of the exploits of Hercules 
and Dionysus : but all other histo- 
rians, among whom may be reckoned 
Eratosthenes, set them down as in- 
credible and fabulous, and of the 
same stamp with the achievements of 
the heroes among the Greeks. — 
Strabo, lib. xv, 686. 



OF THE CASTES OF INDIA.* 



^ri ^ (o MeyarBir/iq) 

TO Twy Ivbuv irX'ljBoi €lf 
iitr^ [Ji.€pri hippviirBai* xa) 
rohq vpSrovi y /xev rohq (^«Xo- 

lKoLxt<rTQv^ ^k xar' icpiB^v' 

IxaaTf) rot( ^vovra^j r/ rotf 
ivaytl^ovraq' ywtv^ Be rot^ jSa- 
CiKeaq xar^ t\v lA^yakvpf Xe- 
yof/jerfjv o'JvoBoy, xa^ )jy rov 
vtov €rovq avayref ol (jfiyJco-' 



Megasthenes says — That the whole 
population of India is divided into 
seven castes : among which that of 
the Philosophers is held in estimation 
as the first, notwithstanding their 
number is the smallest. The people 
when they sacrifice and prepare the 
feasts of the dead in private, each 
makes use of the services of one of 
them : but the kings publicly gather 
them together in an assembly which is 
called the great synod : at which in 
the commencement of each new year 



* Arrianus also gives this fragment in bis Indian History, but not 
as Strabo. t ^f^^ Vulg. 
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p^flTj \vpo^^ €terr,ploat itapvuy 
Tc Koi vepl t/&u»y KObt iroX<- 

Tc/flK,* 7Fp0ff(p€p€l ToCtO €i^ TO 

^0-oy* 0^ 8* av Tp)j hl/€var[Ae^ 
Wi dX$f vojJLOi i^ ff^iyfv hiib 
Plw' Toy $€ xaTop^^o-ayra 
&^pw Koi areXij npivovo't. 



6^^€pOV he l^pOi fiVOU TO 

Tfi?y yewpyuVf n vXcrtrrot T€ 

curtpatet^ yuu ^Se/jc rot; ^p- 
y£fyffBoUf voXet fAVf vpoffiomreq, 

o-€* xoivj* iroXX4x*f 70i/> ht tJ» 

tapaTfT^xBai a^viApaiveif nal 
Zutyu^weiSeiv vpli Tot^ voXe- 
puwi' ot 8€ &povcri» ^."jf 0Tt4«- 
TOtM-^y aKty$t^&(, upofAAxw^ 
€%orT€q iyu&fovq, 'Earl he ^ 
X^pa jSflWiXixTi irao-a* fwc- 
^ou $* avTvpf ivl TiTdpraiq 
ipy^ovrai rwv napvSy, 

Tpirov TO Twv vot[Jf>e»oiy not 
SfflpevrShf, oJq fAovoii eSeTT* 
^ijpeikiy ytai ^pe[J(.iJMTOTpe<lKiyf 
wi^ re vapexeiVy imu fAiaOov 
t/E^yH, 'Ayri Be rw r\v ffiy 
iXxv^epovy ^v^ptuv^ xa< ray 



all the philosophers assemble at the 
gate (court) of the king ; that what- 
ever each of them may have collected 
which may be of service, or may have 
observed relative to the increase of 
the fruits and animals and of the 
state, he may produce it in public. 
And it is a law, that if any among 
them be three times convicted of 
falsehood he shall be doomed to si- 
lence during life : but the upright 
they release from tax and tribute. 

The second division is the caste of 
the Agriculturists who are the most 
numerous and worthy. They pursue 
their occupation free from military 
duties and fear; neither concerning 
themselves with civil nor public nor 
any other business ; and it often hap- 
pens that, at the same time and place, 
the military class is arrayed and en- 
gaged with an enemy, whilst the agri- 
cultural, depending upon the other for 
protection, plough and dig without any 
kind of danger. And since the land 
is all held of the king, they cultivate 
upon hire, paying a rent of one fourth 
of the produce. 

The third caste is that of the Shep- 
herds and Hunters, whose sole occu- 
pation is hunting, grazing, and selling 
cattle, for which they give a premium 
and stipend: for clearing the land 
also of wild beasts and birds which 



* Caflaab. proposes r% x«) K^h x«) ft»p^ &c. 
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KAi Tol( 'KdhfjtAya^i riraf/riy 
^iTw elyat fiLtp^ r«^^ ^^a- 

Toi/ o-^fAOir^ if ipyao'ta' &» 

"K^nd^fyia^ itapix^yrat rax- 
rdf, T6iq S* ^Xoiro(o?f Ha2 

vofiik PaviKiw^ eKxetrraf) 
/M^yf 7^p ipy^wroH, Ila- 

ffTpart^raiq o crp»r^<p6haif 
(Tiy e yauSacpx^if h«^ Tor^ cju- 

Xtfuo'vSy' olf vhy ^XXdy x^voi' 

^0^<y ^K T«tJ Pa^iXtKOv hat- 
ruf^evot^y Sf re rkf f(^ovf, 
tray &y XP^ia, tax'^^i irw«r(r- 
^atf irX^v rSv crvfA^ruv fivfiev 
aXXo WfAi^ovraq neap* iaxnSv, 
"Extoi S* eta-)y 0/ €<l>op9i* 

T^ ifparrSfAeyaj koi dyay- 



destroy the grain, they are entitled to 
a portion of com from the king, and 
lead a wandering life, living in tents.* 

Afler the Hunters and Shepherds, 
the fourth race is that of the Arti- 
zans and Innholders and bodily La- 
bourers of all kinds : of whom some 
bring tribute, or instead of it, perform 
stated service on the public works. 
But the manufacturers of arms and 
builders of ships are entitled to pay 
and sustenance from the king : for 
they work only for him. The keeper 
of the military stores gives the arms 
out to the soldiers, and the governor 
of the ships lets them out for hire to 
the sailors and merchants. 



The fifth caste is the Military; 
who, when disei^aged, spend the rest 
of their time at ease in stations pro- 
perly provided by the king ; in order 
that whenever occasion shall require 
they may be ready to march forth 
directly, carrying with them nothing 
else dian their bodies. 

The sixtii are the Inspectors whose 
business it is to pry into all matters 
that are carried on, and report them 



♦ The narration of Megasthenes is then interrupted to introduce several 
particulars relative to the natural history of India, 
f ^pooi Al. 
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viOT^aroi. 

vat ra &pix^7af twt hnca^viptay 
xeu 17 dioixi>ia'i^ ray tXav, 

OiJx fo-ri 5* oi5t€ yotfAcrv 
^f aXXov ytvovff o|;t* ^v^r^- 
{ct^pca 021t* ipya9-ia^ fiera* 

e^e vX^/ov; f^Tax,itp(^cr^ai 
rh a&rhf wX^ e^ t^v ^Xo- 

TixuTOf St' a/jcnjy, 

T«ry d^ af^vTwt of fay 

yp^iy o2 S* iv< Ti»y trrpQtjt^ 
ray, *0y 4 /«fy ttoto^^ 
ilefy^oyrcuy km iwaix^rpov^t 



privately to the king, for which pur- 
pose in the towns they employ women 
upon the town, and the camp-foUow- 
ers in the camp. They are chosen 
from the most upright an4 honour- 
able men. 

The seventh class are the Counsel- 
lors and Assessors of the king, by 
whom the government and laws and 
administration are conducted. 

It is unlawful either to contract 
marriages from another caste, or to 
change one profession or occupation 
for another, or &r one man to under-* 
tftke more than one» unless the per* 
son so doing shall be one of the Phi- 
losopherP) which is permitted on ac^ 
count of their dignity. 

Of die Governors some preside 
over the rural affiiirs, others over 
the civil, others again over the 
military- To the first class is en* 
trusted the inspection of the rivers, 
and the admeasurements of the fields 
after the inundations, as in Egypt, 
and tfo» covered aqueducts by which 
the water is distributed into chaiinels 



f Arriao gives a different account of it. 

MoDyoy a^tont iattlreu, ao- It is only permitted to them that a man 

pffT^w ix iroiM^s ynhs yniff^eu' may become a Sopliist for any caste, inasmuch 
Irt 9i t»j&>^9»a vifft ffo^ttrr^ty «b tbe w»y of tife of the Sophists is not agree- 
tla) ra wfiiyfioiTa, ohKa irivratp able but of all others the most severe. 
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i^druy vapilrj Xp5^K« ^2 S* 
adroi, yia) rav ^vjptvTUit iiei' 
/KcXct;yTa<9 xa* rifA^^ xa* xo- 

{/o(f* xa* <popo\vyw<Tt $e, xa) 
Ta^ Tex»'«f T^f vef) T?y tijv 
^«j3Xeirov0'<, iXoT^iMn/f T€xto- 
y^y, %aXxe&w, jMcraXXeurwy. 
*O$a]roiov0't Bf , xa* xara Sexa 
(TTfeSta OT^Xfjy ri^^ao'if recq 
inrpon^ %at rit hourrfiiMna 

Ttf^a^ $«)fpi}yTar xat^ oi jMcy 
T^ Stjjuuovpytxa OMOvovo'tyf ol 
$€ {€yoSo%ovo'<y* xat 'y^p xara- 
ycay^q viiMwi^ xat roi^ fiUtq 
ira/)axoXou^ot;o'iy vapiBpovq 
BoWej' xa* itpoa^iiJLitova'iy vj 
a^ovff ^ Tcl* Xpyjy-otTa ruv 
avt^QOflvray vado^vrav re 
iiri/AcXovyra*) xa* iLicd^avlv 
raq ^dTtrova-i, Tp/ro* S' 
e^o-^y, ot T£b( yevtcetq xa* 
^oy^^TOVf iierdl^ova-t, iclre xa) 
««^, Twy T€ ^'po^y xap*y, xa* 
«ir«? fMi iupaveTf elcy a* xpc/r- 
Tovq, xa* x^^P^^i yovat, xa* 
S^ayaTO*. Tiraprot ol ic€p) 
rat ¥Minih£taqy xa* /xfraj^o- 
Xdl^' oT^ jiAerpwy jmcXc*, xa) 
T»y upaiuv tituq aitl avcayi- 
/Aou 7r»Xo*yTo. CWx eoT* -j* Se 



for the equal supply of all according 
to their wants. The same have the 
care of the Hunters with the power 
of dispensing rewards and punish- 
ments according to their deserts. 
They collect also the tribute and in- 
spect all the arts which are exercised 
upon the land, as of wrights and car- 
penters and the workers of brass 
and other metals. They also con- 
struct the highways, and at every 
ten stadia place a mile-stone to point 
out the turnings and distances. 

The governors of cities are divided 
into six pentads : some of whom 
overlook the operative works : and 
others have charge of all aliens, dis- 
tributing to them an allowance ; and 
taking cognizance of their lives, if they 
give them habitations : else they send 
them away, and take care of the goods 
of such as happen to die, or are un- 
well, and bury them when dead. 
The third class take registers of the 
births and deaths, and how and when 
they take place; and this for the 
sake of the tribute, that no births 
either of good or evil nor any deaths 
may be unnoticed. The fourth has 
the care of the tavern-keepers and 
exchanges : these have charge also 
of the measures and qualities of the 
goods, that they may be sold accord- 
ing to the proper stamps. Nor is 



» * 



l| raou AI. 



f oJx/riVulg. 
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Xa^* <pipovq, UifAvroi ol 
vtnff xal voXovyrf^f xo} iyopd" 

T^ vaXeud* rf fAtywvri ^ 

tOJrpcttrri rl t(Xo(* \t(^ fx^w 
titaarroi roi/ra. Ko«y§ 8* 
ivtfJLiXMTcu rSv r€ ttlwf xa* 
tSv voXiTixofyy "j* na) tij^ tSv 

Tfini ia^\ ffwapxfa ^ 'Ktp) 
tk o^partuTtKk, wu atrri 

lUrn' UP TTiV fi,\y furk rw 
povdpxpv rdrrwo'tf rr,p 8^ 
fAtrk rdv M rSy poliftSv ^cv- 
ySy, h* Sif ipyaya yLOfAi^eraif 
nal rpo<f^, aircT^ t« xa} xtij- 
yco-iy na) rk aXka tk xpvjo'ifia 
Tijf arpQUT€(aq* o2>roi 9^, xa) 

rvfAnrayiOTki yu^wwplpwq^ 
CTf 9« xtf} Iwomi/AMff %al 
fMixatyomul/f, xal Tot$ ro^uy 



any one permitted to barter more, 
unless he pay a double tribute. The 
fiflh class presides over the manu- 
factured articles, arranging them and 
separating the stamped from the com- 
mon, and the old from the new, and 
laying a fine upon those who mix 
them. The sixth and last exact the 
tithe of all things sold, with the power 
of inflicting death on all such as 
cheat. Each therefore has his pri- 
vate duties. But it is the public 
business of them all to controul the 
private as well as civil afiairs of the 
nation, and to inspect the repairs of 
the public works, and prices, and the 
markets and the ports and tem- 
ples. 

After the civil governors there is 
a third college which presides over 
military affairs, and this in like man- 
ner is divided into six pentads, of 
which the first is consociated with 
the governor of the fleet ; the second 
with him who presides over the yokes 
of oxen by which the instruments 
are conveyed, and the food for them- 
selves and the oxen, and all the other 
baggage of the army: they have with 
them, moreover, attendants who play 
upon drums and bells, together with 
grooms and smiths and their under- 
workmen : and they send forth their 
foragers to the sound of bells, recom- 



• iiroTiWi} Vulg. 



f ff-oXir^ Vulg. 
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xarooiccva^fMMi mu rvpf 
avi^d>^ta». Tp/roi Be citf^i o2 
TiSf irc^ofy fri^Wfieyoi. T€« 

TOi B* dpiAdrw. ''ExTOi 8* 
iX^p^tfif* Baa^iXtKoi re 

aTfOTMvnj^ Tijy re 0xcint» c?; 

eif Toy ivKwa Ka\ rl ^vjplop 

TM^* T^ 8* dpf/MTa i» ra7^ 
odoTq /3oe( €\MWtw' ol U SWvot 
av^ (popptaq ayovrai rov jlc^ 

fMJbe rh vp^vfMv aUrSy mt^ 

^ B* clff'fy ^T^ TO apfJMTi 
apafiaTut^ irpo; ifyt^Xf'* ^ 
Be Tov iyJtpcarro^ ^v^X^i t€« 
TA^Ofy T^($ d o» av eu/rou 

£drc^£i( Be mat^ t^ Bet- 
ray ol *IyBot v^€^,yMh>Mf B* 
^y Ta7(( a^panou^' ed B* S^Xf) 
'vepirrff yifdfuuvc hlmnp e^- 

X00'fMV0'l. 



pensiDg their speed with honor or 
punishment, and attending to their 
safety. The third class have the 
charge of the infantry. The fourth 
of the cavalry. The fifth of the 
chariots. The sixth of the elephants. 
Moreover there are royal stahles for 
the horses and beasts; and a royal 
arsenal, in which the soldier de- 
posits his accoutrements when he 
has done with them, and gives up his 
horse to the masters of the horse, and 
the same with respect to his beasts. 
They ride without bridles : the oxen 
draw the chariots along the roads: 
while the horses are led in halters, 
that their legs may not be injured, 
nor their spirit impaired by the 
draught of the chariots. In addition 
to the charioteer, each chariot con-* 
tains two riders : but in the equip- 
ment of an elephant its conductor is 
the fourth, there being three bowmen 
also upon it. 



The Indians are frugal in their 
diet, more particularly in the camp : 
and as they use no superfluities* 
they generally attire themselves with 
elegance. 

The relation of Strabo is continued, with an account of 
the laws and customs of the Indians ; containing tiomit 
extracts from Megasthenes irrelative to the aniiquities. 



* fn^tiBAreu MS. 
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X^ov, %o^ &%* airrw tpipof 
im^ono rf PariM* rovro 
fitf Yoi iv *Ipifip(qi ffVfJiPaiyfi, 

yuy, ratf f^ip jpciyotf ecdrw, 
^O'lp, iyarrifritq efydt rev Aio- 
if^ffoy, hentwrrai TexfA'^pia' 

xa) v^iwt xat £XXa ruv dii" 
^aXSy, UP puifih tlyou vipav 
tS "E&ppdrw «rXa^ h vapw 
ZtiTotf ffvdna yia) furit iroX- 

vttjfopeTyp na) rh fAirpdva'Kfai 
x<t2 /AvpoZo'^at %ai fiAirntJ^au 
Ai^iyUf xal rchf j3«o-<\^a< 
iiu^MfO<pop€7a'^at, koI rvfAvee^ 

Tot^ Zi viZiaciovq rh 'ftpw 
ftXioL rtfjify. 



That is much more worthy of cre- 
dit which Megasthenes reports, that 
the rivers roll down crystals of gold; 
and that a trihute is collected from 
thence for the king : for this also takes 
place in Iberia. 

And speaking of the Philosophers, 
he says, that those who inhabit the 
mountains are votaries of Dionysus 
and point out traces of him among 
them, inasmuch as with them alone 
the vine grows naturally wild as well 
as the ivy, and laurel, and myrtle, 
and the box, and other species of the 
evergreens; of which beyond the 
Euphrates there are none except 
such as are kept as rarities in gar- 
dens and preserved with great care. 
The following are also customs of 
Dionysic origin, to wear linen tunics 
and turbans, and to use oils and 
perfumes ; and to precede their'kings 
with bells and drums when he goes 
forth upon a journey. The inhabi- 
tants of the plain however are ad- 
dicted to the worship of Hercules. — 
Sir. XV. 711. 



• n^iwt Mss. 
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8ox/f*€2V, fAoXXov yaf xax o/xo- 

ciTijtAfXijTa? Xo7/ov^ a>8pa«' 
ot^ vpo&Uvraif Xoyov fAcy ^w^t- 
Sc^y 8ox67y xal T^y lA'tfTtpa, 
xat Tov xvo/ixcyoy €*? eurcxy/^y' 
TO 8* aXijSre^, acxppovttid^ rivaf 
ntapOLiv^vti^f xa» wro^ijxaj 
$i8oyai' Ta$ 8* ^/ora dxpow- 
^yaf, lAoXkov evrirdfovq twai 

Meree 8€ T^y y€V€(rw aX- 
Xov^ xa< aXXov^ haZcx^^^at 
TVjv iiriiAeXeiayt dt) t^q fce/- 

5oyo^ • ^X<x/a^ x^P^^^'^^P'^^ 
Tvy^ayo J0^( 8t8ao'xaX&>y. A<- 
arpiPftv 8c Tot( ^tXoo'o^v; ^y 
oXo'ei ir/jo tij^ Ttokfuq^ vv\ ttc- 
pipoA,^ a-vfAiAerp^y KirSSq ^Zv 
raq h o-T<j8a0-t, xat 8o^ar(, 
dTSiX^lA^ouq ifji.\l/ijx^^ ^ 
d^pf^Kriwv^ daprnfAevovq }Jyay, 
o^ov8a/(vy, jMCTa8i8^yra( 
roTq i\(€Xov<rt, tov 8* axpow- 






He makes also another division of 
the Philosophers, saying that there 
are two races of them, one of which 
he calls the Brahmanes and the Ger- 
manes. 

Of these the Brahmanes are the 
more excellent, inasmuch as their 
discipline is preferable : for as soon as 
they are conceived they are committed 
to the charge of men skilled in magic 
arts, who approach under the pretence 
of singing incantations for the well- 
doing both of the mother and the child; 
though in reality to give certain wise 
directions and admonitions : and the 
mothers, that willingly pay attention 
to them, are supposed to be more for- 
tunate in the birth. 

After birth they pass from the care 
of one master to that of another, as 
their increasing age requires the 
more superior. The Philosophers 
pass their time in a grove of mo- 
derate circumference, which lies in 
front of the city, living frugally and 
lying upon couches of leaves and 
skins : they abstain also from animal 
food and intercourse with females, 
intent upon serious discourses, and 
communicating them to such as wish : 
but it is considered improper for the 
auditor either to speak or to exhibit 
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kdinw icnf^'uf himmvy nuu 

^c^o*} na) Torc 40'iy mp§a'(p€p^ 

fptfUoHf i»ti itpTvrSh ivn^.. 
fAOfv.. TofA^n V Sri vX«^ 
T^c«<««^vrcMy£a(y* ^mXXalar 

'y/yeo'drai* ^yoddvXevcr/ re r^y. 
ik Tcxy«y, ^y /(^ t^fgmin M^ 

Atrquif vX6M» di|7y- vopooxcvd^ 

To2^f Bpd^l^pfiyac' 6l f(cy /Bujx^ 

KortoXc/vofcy. aiHWf • * OuBcMtt , 
yitp ifipirSiq x«i 7r6<ev. xonra*^. 

^•M^yTAy l&< t* adrTMg. ^fq|( . 

xo) ^oy^f w, ijdrcXciy £^*' Itcn , 
<nrov$^rAyjt xa2 rijy d^o'v^/oy* 



any other sign of impatierice ;. for, in 
«a8e>lie should^ he is .cast out of the 
assembly for .thdt day aa obe inconti- 
nenL Afiter paasing thirty-seven yeair^ 
in this manner they betake IhetDselves 
. to their own. pbssessiona wher^.tb^y 
live moire freely and unrestniined, 
they then assume the linen tuiticfj and 
wear gold in moderatioti iipoh their 
hands and in their eaps : they eat 
also flesh except thai of animals which 
are serviceable, to nkai|kipd, but they 
ne^eFtheiess • abstain, irbm acids and 
condiments. . Theyusepdlygamy for 
the sake of lalrgev-'families ; fo? they 
think ^t from many wives a lai^er 
progeny.' wfll .proceed.: if * they have 
no«ecrants their place is supplied by 
the service of their own (^il^n/'for 
the more nearly any perscin. 'is related 
to another, the more is lie bound > to 
atlend to 1^ wanU, ;- 

• The. Brahmanes do not suffer^ their 
wive8'to«ttend their phflosopbicid did- 
courses^, :lest if they ji^ould beimpru^ 
dentllusy might •divulge ,ai4y of theit 
secfetrdoctiiqiea to' the uiiinidBted^ 
and if they be* of -a serious turn of 
niind, lest they -should desert th^m: 
for no one who-despisei^pkadilTe'aiid 
pain ^ven to the contempt of life and 
.deathy as a person of such sentiments 
as they ^profess ought to be, would 
voluntarily submit ko be ^nder thfe 
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fuy ^ekp d^ Toy f«ey ii^diU 

tU T^y cyF»f /3*«y, xa* Toy 
cddo^Myft ToJg ^iXoflro^o-oo-r 
d«^ tJ di^T^ti *KkeUrr^ Tifi^' 

dyoAw l€ % yLOLyuof fM/fitv 

dp^cii* 0$ y^f £9 TOK ^* 
To?^ Tov^ /*^y ay^€v^eu^ rt^f 

TQtq ct^rpTq Tore /Acy ay^€V 
^euy TOTc 5* 0(2 %a/jpciy /*€Ta- 
P»KK»iuitwq» 

T^ Bs ^ep) ^<0'fy» T^ fiey 

ejpyoff 7^p ai)Tot( x^€/Troi;$, 
^ >iy0t( c7ya« $«4( fA^ay toL 
iroXXa marovfUvovq. Hepl 
sroXXftly $^ to?; ^EXXt^o-iy o/ao- 
hoStiv' Zrii yap yewirof moo'- 
/A0(» xa2 <f)daproq Xcyety x^-* 
xfA'ov;, xa» ^f ff-(liaupo€i,^i' 
if T6 $<oix»y o^Toy, xoi irot«y 
^€^(9 8»' 2Xov Bfaire^/n^Kcy 
airw' Skfxou ^i tuv imv avfA" 

i^roifaf TO 2^»/)* 9rpo^ de to?*^ 
Tirap^t O'TOixe/o*^, vc/Aom} 



domination of another. They have 
various opinions upon the nature of 
death: for they r^ard the present 
life merely as the conception of per* 
sons presently to be bom, and death • 
as the birth into a life of reality and 
happiness to those who rightly philo- 
sophise : upon this account they are 
studiously careM in preparing for 
death. They hold that there is 
neither good nor evil in the accidents 
which take place among men: nor 
would men if they rightly regarded 
them as mere visionary delusions 
either grieve or rejoice at them: they 
therefore neither distress themselves 
nor exhibit any signs of joy at their 
occurrence. 

Their speculations upon. nature, he 
says, are in some respects childish : 
that they are better phOosophers in 
their deeds than in their words ; in- 
asmuch as they believe many things 
contained in their mythologies. How* 
ever they hold several^ of the same 
doctrines which are current among 
the Greeks; such as that the world 
is generated and destructible and of 
. a spherical iigure ; >and that the God 
who administers and forms it, per- 
vades it throughout its whole extent : 
that the principles of all things are 
different, water for instance is the 
first principle of the fabrication of 



Tf^f rhv iTOi/Aoy dt^yacToi' MSS. 
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tfdMa >JytreUf xo} oXXa 

fAi^ovf, w0Vf^ xa» nX^Twy 

xoi T«y xad* iHdov ytplvtWy 
TUBti &KKa TOiatrra* Hffi 
luy rSp BfaxfJi^wf ravra 
Xcyc«, 



. Totf Be T€pfMi¥ais fotf 
^i^^y ^/M^fff^oi, ^yrof ly 

xapvSw aypiw, io'^ijro^ $€ 
^\eM0y BcyB^Aw, iuj^p^ta-ltnf 
)^^)fy xa2 4&0I;. To7c Be 
paa-ik^i avmifcu B»* ityy4'' 
Xaw. VM^oMfc^K vcpi Twy 
qUruuft xa) B«* haivw ^€pa* 
ijKtJotwfy. xa) XiToyfi^Buo'f t^ 
^f roy* 

Mera Be Tot( *TXaj8mv(, 
Bcirrepct^iy xarck rift^ ro^f 
'larpixo^f , xa) ^^ wpi r^ tty- 

/Acy, ju^ ^<)f/MU^v( Be, ^pt^fj 
xal oX^/roff rf€<pOfi4invq a 
vqbp€X€ii' a^oTi v^nra rly 
oin^devray xo^ ^oBe{«^ucyoy 
f c»/gb* Bi;yao'^ai Be xaf voXt;- 



the world; that after the four ele- 
ments there is a certain fifth nature 
of which the heaven and stars are 
composed : that the earth is situated 
in the centre of the whole : they add 
much of a like nature concerning 
generation . and the soul» They 
have also conceived many fancifiil 
speculations after the manikier of 
Plato, in which they maintain th6 
immortality 4>f the soul and the judg- 
ments of Hades, and doctrines of a 
similar description. Such is his ac« 
count of the Brahndanes. 

Of the Germanes he says they are 
considered the most honorable who 
are called Hylobii, and live in the 
woods upon leaves and wild fruits, 
clothing themselves with the bark of 
trees, and abstaining from venery 
and wine. They hold communica- 
tion by messengers with the kings 
who inquire of them concerning the 
causes of things, and by their means 
the kings serve and worship the 
Deity. 

After the Hylobii the second in 
estimation are the Physicians, philo- 
sophers, who are conversant with 
men, simple in their habits, but 
not exposing themselves to a life 
abroad, living upon rice and grain, 
which every one to whom they apply 
freely gives them and receives them 
into his house : they are able by the 
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riwj4* T^J' 8^ foTfttav h^ 
^tTCMW TO irXioVf oC 8«A ^/^ 

/papfidKBtv ^ fA£KtTTa cudoxf-'' 
f«cty ric Mxptare^ %ai ra 
xaTds«X^o'/E4ara' v&KkBt ^ 
Mtxotffyiaq ' v^Jb /A«Tc%ety« 
'A'tfxciV ^ xfli^ TO^T^v^ x^m/- 

T0( ^)c/y)}Toy $<4iB'f€X^<rai t^v 
tifMpeqf. 2\i}y« '^AXXovf ^ 
f »»ai Ttt$ ficy fueyrix^vf^ ka) 

hr^Mlif Htti T«K «€^» Toh^ 

KaTo<%ojtA£y6v< X^ydwi ica2 k« 
'/^(A«V if/,vttpov^i hcairovypttf 
na) xara %&fAaq^ xat «'^(f* 
7o^( d^ Xat^rrip^v^ fi^y rotf- 
7»y lca^ hmi9t4pw4* Od^ 

tfra $9Ner vp^ edo'^taif xau 
^Uvffra* Sv/M^iXoo-o^ry V 
ivfoii xeu •ywahaqy imeyfi^ 



use of medidnetr to render 'woinen 
fruitful and productive either of 
maletf or fanales : HbiAt ttiey perform 
■ cures' TAther by -attention to diet than 
the use of medicinesr Ofmedieines 
they approve more commoidy of un-^ 
^ents and- plasters, for all others 
they consider not free from delete- 
rious efifects. These and some others 
of this sect so exercise their patience 
in labours and trials, as to have at- 
tained the capability of standing in 
one position unmoved for a whole 
day.' ^' 'There are others also who 
prcftend to divination and inehant- 
ments, and are skilful in the concerns 
of the inhabitants and of their laws : 
they lead a mendicant life among the 
villages and towns ;' but the better 
class settle in the cities. They do 
not reject such of the mythological 
stories concerning Hades as appear 
to them favourable >to virtue and 
piety. Women are sufiered to phi-* 
losophise' with some of these sects, 
though they are required to abstain 
from venery. — Straho^ lib. v. 712. 
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OF THE INDIAN SUICIDES. 



^o-^y ^avro^f i(^iy€i»* rot; 
3^ voMvyrof tovto yeoyiKolc 

vovovf £Mrat7%o^evot/<9 rot; Be 



Megasthenes in his account of the 
Philosophers says, There Is no pre- 
scribed rule for putting an end to 
themselves; but that those who do 
it are esteemed rash. The hardy by 
nature ' cast; ' themselv]e8 upon the 
sword or from a precipif^ce, those 
>wii6lu;«^]&GB|isdb]B.o£ labour into the 
sea, those who are patient of hard- 
ships are straogfec^ while' ^ase-^f a 
Dery ^ihperaqiieHt are thrust kito^ia 
firiir^iifih lasi indeed was the* late 
OfCaitofts an intemperate ixmR> luid 
addicted to the pleasures of the table^ 
at the court of Alexander. — /S^^ Kb. 
XV. p. 718. 



OF THE PHILOSOPHERS : 



FROM CLITARCHUS. 






According to the relation of Clitar- 
chus, they place in opposition to the 
Brahmanes, the Pramna^ a conten- 
tious and argumentative set of men 
who deride the Brahmanes as arro- 
gant and ridiculous on account of 



ftKoffi^vi Al. 
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their studies in physiology and as- 
tronomy. They are divided into the 
Mountaineer, the Naked, the Citizen, 
and Rural sects. 



OF THE INDIAN ASTRONOMY : 



FROM THE PASCHAL CHRONICLE. 



•EN ToJp xpovotf T^f irupyo- 
mtaq^ Ac rw yivw^ tov *Ap- 

/IMBTC *A>^j3^pte(, •( xai oia'- 
Tpoye/A/ay. 



About the time of the construction 
of the Tower» a certain Indian of the 
race of Arphaxad made his appear- 
ance, a wise ihan» and an astrono- 
mer, whose name was Andubarius ; 
and it was he that first instructed 
the Indians in the science of Astro- 
nomy. — p. 36. 



* &\aii9Wf Vulg. 
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MARCELLUS AND EUEMERUS. 



OF THE ATLANTIC ISLAND: 



FROM MARCELLUS. 



on fjy iy4ptT« r^aidrn tk 
r$Hi rShf iTT^f^Mnttv rit vtp) 
yitp KM h Tor< alrtiv xfii^i^ 
%tX^ifyti Tlipaiipipi/jf Upitf, rpiTf 

fUffipf t€ t«&rw &>Xift IWci- 
d'0^. Kol rdfq ottuluifra^ h air^ 

if9fUinii4 hut y^O'W vafXfAtyO' 

n^tfif, teuira fity Jh i 
MdpyuAX^^ hf 'ititq AX^ttmnm^ 



That such and so great an island 
formerly existed is recorded by some 
of the historians who have treated 
of the concerns of the outward sea. 
For they say that in their times there 
were seven islands situated in that 
sea which were sacred to Persephone, 
and three others of an immense mag- 
nitude one of which was consecrated 
to Pluto, another to Arnmon, and 
that which was situated between 
them to Poseidon ; the size of this 
last was no less than a thousand sta- 
dia* The inhabitants of this island 
preserved a tradition handed down 
from their ancestors concerning the 
existence of the Atlantic island of a 
prodigious magnitude, which had 
really existed in those seas; and 
which, during a long period of time, 
governed all the islands in the At- 
lantic ocean. Such is the relation of 
Marcellus in his Ethiopian history. — 
Proc. in Tim. 
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FROM EDEMERUS. 



ETHMBP02 ft€¥ w¥» >V 

fjumq tMSv fiavthyid^ rufoq 

ytfiLvit Tijy -fMoiqfAPptei^ tt^ tot 
avrw hi ^q E^$fls//40i«0( * Apa* 

qtiporrai na) Tot$ ^60^^ Ti- 
fiZtna^ fuyoKoTTpeaerrdrreui 

a^nKoyotq &pyvfto7q t6 xa« 



Eu^ME&tis v(thie hi»tor«m) was a 
favourite of Cassander 4Jie king, aad 
being upon that account oonstciuBed 
by his mast-er to undertake some 
useful as wdil as extensive voyage 
of discovery he says, That he tra- 
velled southwiffds to the Ocean, and 
having sailed from Arabia Felix stood 
out to sea several days, and continued 
his course among the islands of 
that sea; one of which far exceeded 
the rest in magnitude, ^and this was 
called Pandnfisa. He observes lihat 
the Panchasans who inhabited it 
were skigplar for their piety, honor- 
ing the Gods with jnagnificent saeri- 
fioes and superb ofifevings of silver, 
and gold. He -si^s moreover that the 
island was consecrated to the Gods, 
and mentions several other remark- 
able circumstances relative to its an- 
tiquity and the richness of the arts 



* ^^^gx***' 



f vKoLjfoLii St. — ^Qy. transversely among the islands. 



EUEMERUfi. 
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afxaJmifTeL mau vv,v t^( xa- 
raam/ftXii vtXvrcx^iay. «€^2 
iiv r^ xaTot ^po( ^y ToTig 9f9 

|Cf y« tf MM ^ ^y o^ Kara 

OHftaif^ ltd KfiifW wi Aio( 

McTcb TAVTA ^n^i vpchw 
Odpay^ pewiKia yeywepeUf 
IviCAc^ Tiya ay$pa xou cvcpyc- 
npfy xo} T^^ Toly arrpaw xiyij- 

Toy d^vo'iai^ TifA^o'au to^( o^ 
pa»(ovq ^€»ik' Bid xa} Odpoaiw 
vpocayopevffiifai. Ttov^ 8* 
avT^ y&ia^cu &vo yuyaixo^ 
'EoTiaCy Ilaya xa2 Kpoyo>* 
^vyaripoiq B^, 'P^oy xal Ai}- 
lajftpaof* Kparw Be po/rO^xy^ 
arat fJLer* Ovpeofhf, xeu y^fAora 
*^€^ yGnrH^ou tJa xeu^'H^oy 
xa^ no<reiBalya. Toy Be Lta 
^m^^dfjtepw T^y jSoo-iXc/oy 
Tov K^^Vy T^/Aai'Hpoy xat 
L^fMfrpaa xo} B4fMif* ii Sv 



displayed in its institutions and ser- 
vices: some of which we haye in part 
detailed in the books preceding this. 
He rekites also that upon the brow 
of a certain very high mountain in it 
there was a temple of theTriphylaean 
Zeus* founded by him at the time he 
ruled oyer all the habitable world 
whilst he was yet resident amongst 
men. In this temple stood a golden 
column on which waa inscribed in the 
Panchaean characters a regular his- 
tory of the actions of Ouranus' and 
Cronus and Zeus. 



In a {subsequent part of his work 
he relates that the first king was 
Ouranus, a man renowned for jus- 
tice and benevolence, and well con- 
versant with the motions of the stars : 
and that he was the first who honor- 
ed the Heavenly Gods with sacrifices 
upon which account he was called 
Ouranus (Heaven). He had two sons 
by his wife Hestia who were called 
Pan and Cronus ; and daughters Rhea 
and Demetra. And Cronus reigned 
afler Ouranus ; and he married Rhea, 
and had by her Zeus, and Hera, and 
Poseidon. And when Zeus succeed- 
ed to the kingdom of Cronus he 
married Hera, and Demetra, and 
Themis, by whom he had children ; 
by the first the Curetes ; Persephone 
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fA€V avo t3< ir^Tijf, ricpfff- 

'EXdoWa $€ c^( Ba/3t^X£ya, 
^vifey«6i{yai BijX^* xai jmct^ 
Tath'a e){ rr^y IlayxotMV injcroy 
vfio^ 'Oxeayj? ymf/t-evnv vapa- 
ytySfAevoVf Oipayov rw thiw 
'ttptmdropoq fiafMOf ttp^tTourBou, 

ir0O{ Toy T0T6 hwdoTi^v Kdo"- 
o'iov' ii oZ Moi rl K<i(rcrtov 
opof, ^Ekdovra hi etq KiXixiov 
voAC/A^ viK-qtrai K/Xixa to- 
icdpx'^^i >^^< aXXa $€ vXei<rra 
e^yi} ^ircXdoyray va^* avao'i 
TifAi^a'&Sjyai, xai d^eoy aya- 
YOp€V^ya<. 



by the second; and Athena by the 
third. He went to Babylon where 
he was hospitably received by Belus ; 
and afterwards passed over to the 
island of Panchaea which lies in the 
Ocean, where he erected an altar to 
Ouranus his forefather. From thence 
he went into Syria to Cassius who 
was then the ruler of that country, 
from whom Mount Cassius receives 
its name. Passing thence into Cilicia 
he conquered Cilix the governor of 
those parts; and having travelled 
through many other nations he was 
honored by all and universally ac- 
knowledged as a God. — Diod. Sic, 
Eel, 681. cited by Euseh. Prcep, 
Evan, II. 
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THE CHALDEAN ORACLES OF 



ZOROASTER. 



CAUSE 

GOD» FATHER, MIND, FIRE MONAD, DUAD, TBUD^ 

HtpBapTOfp dtbtoif dyivfiTOff dfAipyjif d»ofMt^ar$qf igy/oxo; vavr^ 
NteXoS, ecS«po$^xi}TO(, dyadSv dyokd^aro^f <f>po»ifMaf ^poptfA^ 
Tarof* ^T< SI? na) var^p €ivopUaq xal Bixouo^yi}(, atrt^t^axroqf 
ijwo'tmj^f xa2 tIX€io(, xai 0*0^(9 xa2 iepov ([wa-uulv fA/ivoq efi/)(.r)9<* 

But God is lie that has the head of a hawk. He is the first, 
indestructible, eternal, unbegotten, indivisible, dissimilar; the 
dispenser of all good ; incorruptible ; the best of the good, the 
wisest of the wise : he is the father of equity and justice, self- 
taught, physical, and-perfect, and wise, and the only inventor of 
the sacred philosophy. — Euseh, Prop. Evan. lib. I. c. 10. 

* Mr. Taylor in his collection of the orades (ClatBS. Jonm. No. 22.) has 
arranged them under the following heads. L The oracles which he conjectures 
may be ascribed to Zoroaster himself. This division includes the collection of 
Psellas, and in this collection are marked Z. as in the 8th. II. Oracles 
delivered by Theurg^sts under the reign of Marcus Antoninus. These relate to 
the Intdligible and Intellectual orders : and are here distingaisfaed by a T as in 
the 4th. III. Oracles delivered either by the Theurgists or by Zoroaster, here 
marked Z or T. as in the 2nd. The rest he has placed together as uncertain or 
imperfect in their meaning ; to which he has subjoined a few from the Treatise 
of Lydus de Mensibus. We are also indebted to Mr. Taylor lor > the referentes to 
the authors from whom the collection was origtnoily m»ie, and Ibr the additum 
of several oracles hitherto unnoticed : the latter are .disliiiguighed by the letters 
Tay, after the reference, as in the 2nd oracle. 

f Euaebius .attnbutes ihb to ithe Persian Zoroastor. I have added it to 
the collection. 
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II.* Oi yr &twpyo\ ^eJy flvat ^Mto-iv, xoi SfAyovai vpta-p^tpou 
xal yc^fpoy. xa* xtncXocXixroy r^y ^c^y x£J oii^yioy* xa2 yeeSyra 
T^y o^vfAvarra TcSy ^y Tff x^o-^Af) nuvovfAivuv dvdvrup apiB/Aw 
xoi ir^o( Tot/Toi( dvepavTW It^ rv,v liSvaiMv x«i ^Xixoci$^ dtao-i 

Tfaeurgists assert that he f is a God, and celebrate him as 
both older and younger, as a circulating and eternal God, as un- 
derstanding the whole number of all things moved in the world, 
and moreover infinite through his power and of a spiral form. 
Z or T. Proc. in Tim. U^.—Tay. 

III. ^c^y iyyiio'fJiiWf euSvtoVf ditipayTW, 
N/oy, xa) vpeo'jSi^'njy, 4Xixoe<89« 

The mundane god, eternal, boundless. 
Young and old, of a spiral form. 

IV. Ti7( y^p ^yexXeiirrov ^uvj^ yia,) ryji drpvrov 5t;ya/A€A>(, xa) 
■ T^( diwov, Koira rl }Jyioy, htpytiaq 6 A\uv (alr/a). 

For Eternity, % according to the oracle, is the cause of never- 
failing life, of unwearied power, and unsluggish energy. 
T. Tay. 

V. 2<yc^/Aeyo( xoXerrai iiel ruv ^e«y, oZro^ c axXiTOf ^toq, xa2 
Tff >f aw^iP \(y€Tai xai Mara yoSy /jUvov iish rSp ifnj^uv 
ytfuptl^eo'Oai* 

Hence this stable God is called by the gods silent, and is said 
to consent with mind, and to be known by souls through mind 
alone. T. Proc. in Theol. 321.— Tay. 

VI. 0/ Xa}^a7oi rlv ^tov (Aioyvo'oy) *ldu Xcyovo'iy, (drr) Tot, 
<l>Sq pvwfrov) rg ^oiy/x^y yXfl^o'O^, mat ^a^auO Sc iroXXap^ov 

* Lobeck seems to be of opinion that neither this nor the one next follow- 
ing have any claim to be inserted. 

t XS^^s Time Tay. — Qy. Kp69o^. The latter Platonists continually sub- 
stitute X^ms for Kg4wi, 

X The Gnostics used the word ^on itself for their different celestial orders. 
See also Sanchoniatho, p. 4. 
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Xeyerai, otov o vtep rev^ ivra iroAouf, Tovrarriy o Sij- 
fAiovpyoq, 

The Chaldaeans call the God (Dionysus or Bacchus) lao in 
the Phoenician tongue (instead of the intelligible light), and he is 
often called Sabaoth, signifying that he is above the seven poles, 
that is the Demiurgus. Lyd, de Mens, 83. — Tay, 

VII. Udyra y^p cwiyfinf t§ eavrov fAi^ r^( vvap^eaq ax/>0'njT<, 
Kara to Aoyiov, airo^ itSif e^a vxdpyfjEi, 

Containing all things in the one summit of his own hyparxis, 
he himself subsists wholly beyond. 

T. Proc. in TheoL 212.— Tay. 

VIII* Tk icdyra [Atrpovv ym a^o/)(^oy, u^ tcc y^ytd (fr^O't, 
Measuring and bounding all things. 

T. Proc. in PI. Th. S86.— Tay. 

IX. Oi; yap dvo icarpixSjq ^PX?? arcXcc n rpo^a^fi. 
For nothing imperfect circulates from a paternal principle. 
Z. Psell. 3S.—Plet, 

The father hurled not forth fear but infused persuasion. 

Z. Plet. 



XI 'Eavrw o itaTVjp ifpvourev 

Oi^ iv k^ ^wdfjtei vocpq! mXficraq thioy inp, 
.... The Father has hastily withdrawn himself; 
But has not shut up his own fire in his intellectual power. 
Z» Psell. SO.—PkL 33. 

XII. Toi0UTO( yap a incT ifovq vpo ivfpyiaq ivepySy, on 

• B«»« Fr. Pat. 



1 I 
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Such is the Mind which is there energizing before energy. 
That it has not gone forth but abode in the paternal depth , 
And in the adytum according to divinely-nourished silence. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 167. 

XIII. Eta") vd»ra icvf^ hof i)iy€yaura» 

£i€VT€p(pf %y icparop HXvjt^tTai e^yea y avbpSvm 

All things are the progeny of one fire. 
The Father perfected all things, and delivered them over 
To the second Mind, whom all nations of men call the first. 
Z. Psell. 24 Plet. 30. 

XIV. Kal ToS yov, S^ rlv iiA.'nljpMV Koa'fMV ayti. 

And of the Mind which conducts the empyrean world. 

T. Dam. de Prin. 

XV. *A mC? Xey«, t^ yociV ^ iccv Xeyei. 

What the Mind says, it says by understanding. 

Z. PselL 35. 

XVI. *H juey y^p IvvafAi^ ah» inelvotft pcvf $' Siv iyifivov. 
Power is with them, but Mind is from him. 

T. Proc. in Plat. Th. 365. 

XVII. Now^ varpo^ apaiotq ivoxoiSfMyoq l^wrvipa-iy 

'AxvafA'rrov ita-rpdvrov<riy icfAeiXUrov inphq oXKoTf. 
The Mind of the Father riding on attenuated rulers 
Which glitter with the furrows of inflexible and implacable Fire. 
T. Proc. in Crat. — Tay. 

XVIII Mcr^ $€ varptHaf havoiaq 



f Pletho has va* yiws : he omits the first line, which Taylor also gives by 
itself in another place. 
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Kore^CTo yap 

Novy /xey ivl ^f^§i ^h^XV^ ^ ^*^ avfAart &py^f 

'HfjtSv ^yxaWd^xe variip &i^pS)f re ^€»y re. 

After the paternal conception 

I the Soul reside, a heat animating all things. 

For he placed 

Mind in Soul and Soul in dull Body, 
The Father of Gods and Men so placed them in ours. 
Z. orT. Proc.in Tim. 124. 

XIX. Svyi^/rr^TQu y^p ra tfrvo'tKit epya rf yo€p$ 4^^)^' 
Tov 'KOTp^* ^(^ y^p ytAO'fi.'icaaa roy fUyaof 
O^paanv, Tuii ytoa-fMva-a fj^erk rw itatp^* 
Kipara* $« xa^ adriff ia-r^ptxrat eattt. 

Natural works coexist with the intellectual light 

Of the Father. For it is the Soul, which adorned the great 

heaven 
And which adorns it after the Father. 
But her horns are established on high. 
Z. or T. Proc. in rim. 106. 

XX. '^Ort 4^''l *^^ ^wdf*ei fOTpoq dca ^ociyoy, 
Keu ia^€t yu^iMu voXXa 'xXvip^fAaTa xoXvwy. 

The Soul, being a bright fire, by the power of the father. 
Remains immortali and is mistress of life. 
And fills up many of the recesses of the world. 
Z. Psell. 2S.—Plet. U. 

XXI. Mi^yv/bieywy S* e^CTftfy, ncvpoq cup^hov epya rcXot/o-a. 

The channels being intermixed, she performs the works of in- 
corruptible fire. 
Z. or T. Proc. in PL Polit. 399. 



* Lob. proposes xpoiTa. 
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XXII. 0{t yap €i( tkiqiff itvp ivenLtiva to icpSTW 
*E^y ^ijvafJLty xaraKXc/ci €pyoiq, aXKa yof). 
Nov yap vtxC^ irrh o M<rfMv tc;^/tij^ mpiov. 

For the Fire which is first beyond did not shut up his power 

In matter by works but by mind : 

For the framer of the fiery world is the Mind of Mind. 

T. Proc. in TheoL 333.— i» Tim. 157. 

XXIII. ^0( ix yoov &i\fop€ vpSro^ 

"Ea-ffafAfv^q wpl itvp, avybeo'iAav* %(ftpa nepdv^ 
IlTjyalovq Tupar'^paf, lov mjpoq av^oq ivtc^v. 

Who first sprung from Mind 

Clothing fire with fire, binding them together that he might mingle 
The fountainous craters, while he preserved the flower of his 
own fire. 
T. Proc, in Parm, 

XXIY. ''Ey^cy avpofMvoq icpi^rrvjp afAi^poto mpoq av^o^y 

KoafAuv iv^puaTKMV noiX^fAatri* Ildvra yap ev^ev 
" Apy/erai €<< to xaT» Tc/yeiv ^xTiya^ aynTaq* 
Thence a fiery whirlwind drawing the flower of glowing fire, 
Flashing into the cavities of the worlds ; for all things from thence 
Begin to extend downwards their admirable rays. 

T. Proc, in TheoL Plat. 171. 172. 

XXV. "f *H fMvaq ^xe? vp^rvqy trov var/xx^ fioy^( ia^L 

The Monad is there first where the paternal Monad subsists. 
T. Proc. in Euc. 27. 

* arjtBta-fuoit Tay. ' 

f O/ov o/ nudaytf^fioi, $<& /ao- What the Pythagoreans signify by Monad, 

ya$o$ , xoi) 8uac$o(, xa) r^t^iof, ri Duad, and Triad— or Plato by Bound, Infi- 

i nX(Jtrci;y $ie^ rou inp^roe, xa) nite, or Mixed ; or we in the former part of 

ToD «)ri/j»ou, xai toO fitxrlv, ri this work, by The One, The Many, and The 

irp6T»§6» y» ^fiiT: ^tk to8 ivU x»\ United ; that the oracles of the Gods intend 

reuv icohKSJy xa) roS ii»wfis*ou, by Hyparxis, Power, and Energy. — Dam. de 

toCto o/ 5^qa"/*oi t&v ^t&v ha Prin. — Tay. 
Tqs uTOc^l^f xot} $u»oc/Aici;s xa) 
xot} ivipytfas. 
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XXVI. Tavavi cVri fMvk^^ ^ Si/o yew^. 

The Monad is extended which generates two. 

T. Proc. in Euc. 27. 

Ka/ TO xvjScpjTy ra vdrrecy na) TtfcTTfiv €Ka<rroy (ov tay^iv.) 
For the Duad sits by this, and glitters with intellectual sections, 
To govern all things, and to order each. 

T. Proc. in Plat. 376. 

XXVIII. £/( Tfta yap vtaiq €VK€ varpoq refAve^^ai ctvavra, 
OZ tI dreX€<y Kar€y€v<r€y xai rj^ Tcdyra jlrer/AijTo. 

The Mind of the Father said that all things should be cut into 

three : 
His will assented, and immediately all things were cut. 

T. Pro^:. in Parm, 

XXIX. £/( rp(a yap etve vov^ vaTpoq iuhlov, 
N^ vdrra KvPepvuv. 

The Mind of the eternal Father said into three, 
Governing all things by Mind. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 

XXX. T^( ^€ ykp ix T/)i^O( vav mtwyiM ntoLxyip iKepaae* 

The Father mingled every Spirit from this Triad. 

Lyd. de Men. 20. — Tay. 

XXXI. T?^ §€ yap ^x rpid^Oi MhiroiiTiy ivdpx^^ aitavra. 
All things are governed in the bosoms of this triad. 

Lyd. de Men. 20. — Tay. 



* The oracle stands in the text as given by Fr. Patricius, Standley and 
Taylor. Lobeck shows that the passages in parenthesis do not properly belong 
to it. oti Toexpiv should also be oS rac^h as connected with the succeeding sen- 
tence in Proclus. 
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XXXII. Haatra <yebp |y rfiO") rtu^ Sc xvPepvcnai re wti im. 
All things are governed and subsist in these three. 

T. Proc. in /. Alcib. 

XXXIII. 'AfXl^^ y^P rpial TouV ^^ A^jSoK Bovacmav avcarra. 

For you may conceive that all things serve these three principles. 
T. Dam, de Prin, 

XXXIV. '£k * rSvhe ^cci rpt^oq hef^aq itpo rijf wjo-fHf 
Od vparviqi oXX* o3 ra f^erpeTTai, 

From these flows the body of the Triad, being pre-existent, 
Not the first, but that by which things are measured. 
Z. or T. jinon, 

XXXV. Keu i^diyf^av h a^r^ ^ r' ^t^, utal ^ awpla. 

And there appeared in it virtue, and wisdom, 
And multiscient truth. 

Z. or T. Anon, 

XXXV I. nayT< ydp iif xUt^a.^ \dfJi.n€i rptaq, r^ iM»uq &pxu. 

For in the whole world shine th a Triad, over which a Monad rules. 
T. Dam. in Parm, 

XXXVII y 'Itpcf Tfpwroq Bpo/M(, iv h* apa fAta^ 

The first is the sacred course . . . . , but in the middle 
Air, the third the other which cherisheth the earth in fire. 
Z. or T, Anon, 

XXXVIII. 'Apt^y ifjLffATXflvo'a ^0(, vZpp al^epa, yu<rfMvq* 
Abundantly animating light, fire, ether, worlds. 

Z. or T. Simp, in Phys, 143. 

• Tay.— T? Fr. Pat. 

f Jones proposes ^cX/ou. Hippocrates uses the same expression of Bp6fiQs 
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IDEAS ♦ 

INTELLIG1BLBS, INTELLECTUALS, lYNGBS, SYNOCHES, TELE- 
TARCH^, FOUNTAINS, PRINCIPLES, HECATE 

AND DiGMONS. 

XXXIX. NoSf xavp^i ifpotl^'fia'ty vwi^aq oHfAo^i j3«vXg 

TlafAfMp(l)ovq iSca^. it^^i $* onh f/uaq at'nwSa'at 
*Ef cdopoy. varpoBev y^f e^v j?ovXij re rcXe; re 
(Ai* vy arwd-grerou rf var^iy «KXXt}y xsbt' oXXijy 
Z«^yy &v^ fMfXfiffAmnf hx€rw,) \ 
*AXX* ifAepCc^yi^aitf vowpf %vftl fMtpi^fTa'cu 
E/f aXXa< ifO€p£i* wta-fiy yap a»a( ift!kufMp<lff 
Upotfd^qxcy yoep^ ri^oy a^trWf <t xara lU^ftmr 

narre/au^ iSeai^ xe;^a/)<o'/A€yo() »y jk/Isb vify^> 
*Ef 1}$ ^i^ovvrai fijSfjLtpis^fAiyeu &KkoUf a«Xi|T«i» 
'Pi)7»i^fArya< km-jmu v€pl ar^ffiacof, al 'Kfp) xeXv0i;< 
^/Acp^oXeov^y ^/Aifvco-o-iy ieixMaC) <pop€6rTaup 
Tpavovffi v€p T* ttjEA^) fapaaxiBty aXkt^iq aXXij, 
Eyyotai »o(pa) «Yy9^ Taxjpix^t airoy voXit 
LpavtifJLgvmi itvpo^ ay^Of ^xoi/bt^rov yjplvw^ ttV^jli 
*A/)X€7oyov^ /d€a( vp^ii^ %arp\q cjSXvo'c Ta< $e 

The Mind of the Father made a jarring noise, understanding by 
unwearied counsel 



* The whole of the following division is a system grafted upon the Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas. It is composed of six different orders, called Triads, or each 
consisting of three Triads, which hare different names in the respective theolo- 
gies of the Modem Platonists, and of those who assumed the title of Chaldaeans. 
Both regarded the first Cause as the One and the Good ; from whom proceeded 
in succession the three first orders which were all Inefiable and Superessential. 

f Taylor omits these two lines, which Fr. Pat. and Stan insert. 

X yviTa Tay. 
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Omniform ideas : which flying out from one fountain 

They sprung forth: for from the Father was the will and the 

end; 
(By which they are connected with the Father 
According to alternate life from several vehicles,) 
But they were divided, heing by intellectual fire distributed 
Into other Intellectuals : For the king previously placed before 

the multiform world 
An intellectual, incorruptible pattern, the print of whose form 
Is promoted through the world, according to which things the 

world appeared 
Beautified with all-various Ideas ; of which there is one fountain. 
From this the others rush forth distributed, 
And separated about the bodies of the world, and are borne 
Through its vast recesses like swarms 
Turning themselves on all sides in every direction. 
They are Intellectual conceptions from the paternal fountain, 
Partaking abundantly the flower of Fire in the point of restless 

time. 
But the primary self-perfect fountain of the Father 
Poured forth these primogenial ideas. 

Z. or T. Proc, in Parm. 

XL. TloKKou /Jiey hi} atbe e'gefA.Paiyova'i tpaetvoT^ 

KoirfMi^ iv^pwaiMva'ai' xai iv aif dxpoTi^Te^- iouri 

Tptii, 
These being many ascend flashingly into the shining worlds 
And in them are contained three summits. 

T. Dam, in Parm. 

XLI. 4fp9vph ruv cpyuu ctai rov icarpoi 

Kai Tov €voi vov tov voi^rov. 

They are the guardians of the works of the Father 
And of the one Mind, the Intelligible* 

T. Proc. in Th. Plat. 205. 
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XLII.* ndrta ydp ioTi ZfMv h nUtr/A^ "^VT^ wifrf. 

All things subsist together in the Intelligible world. 

T. Dam. de Prin.— Tay. 

XLIII. Toy Sf ¥0u vaq ifwq ^tlp^ oi y^p a»«t/ yooq irr) iw^vuy 

Kai TO yvtftw ov yov X*?K vvoS^ci. 
But all Intellect understands the deity, for Intellect is not without 

the Intelligible, 
And the Intelligible does not subsist apart from Intellect. 
Z. or T. Dam, 

XLIV. Ou y^p anv >oof ia'ii vwjfrdu' oi X»pU ^dpX^t* 
For Intellect is not without the Intelligible : it does not subsist 
apart from it. 
Z. or T. Proc. Th. Plat. 17«. 

By Intellect he contains the Intelligibles, but introduces the Soul 
into the worlds. 

XLYI. N^ jiAcy KATexcf t^ yoijra, aur0i}7«y S* iTfdy€t x^tf'juoi^. 

By Intellect he contains the Intelligibles, but introduces Sense into 
the worlds. T. Proc. in CraL 

XLYII. j^vfA^oXei yap %aTptvtJ^ if09q eaicetpe vutra KirfAaVf 
^Oq r^ wtp:^ yocr, xai euppatrra xaXX^irai. 

For the paternal Intellect, which understands Intelligibles, 
And adorns things ineffable, has sowed symbols through the world. 
T. Proc. in CraL 

This order is the beginning of all section. 

T. Dam, de Prin. 

• I. The first Order is the Intelligible Triad of the Platonists, but Psellus 
says it was venerated among the Chaldaeans as a certain Paternal Profundity, 
containing three triads, each consisting of Father, Power and Intellect 

K K 
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XLIX. *H yoi}T^ ^£0"/!^ rfA,yia'€vq oipx^^* * 

The Intelligible is the principle of all section. 

T. Dam, de Prin. 

L. "^^o^ ^ "^^ vawrri to xyfiriv. 

The Intelligible is food to that which understands. 

T. Dam, de Prin, 

LI. Ta Aoytoc vtpi rStf raieew v/m rev Odpaifw (&( a^tymrow 

^ycSc/^arOy xai vpoa'€^r,iti€ 

The oracles concerning the orders exhibits it prior to Heaven as 

inefiable, and add — 
It has mystic silence. T. Proc, in Crat, — Tay. 

LII. Sla^ raq vwpraq outtaq t^ \^<oy x^^i, xa) icpcM^a'a^ avh 

The oracle calls the Intelligible causes Swift, and asserts that 
proceeding from the Father, they run to him. 

T. Proc. in Crat, — Tay, 

LIII. y Ta /Acv iarl >0€^ xa2 voijt^, to'ot voowra votTrai, 

Those natures are both Intellectual and Intelligible, which, them- 
selves possessing intellection, are the objects of intelligence to 
others. T. Proc. Th, Plat. 179. 

LIV. Nooi;fAcya< k^c^ "Karpo^cv vaivuvi nuui aireu* 

BovXoiV iufAeynrouri yuyo^iAevai utrre vwjo'at. 
The intelligible lynges themselves understand from the Father ; 
By ineffable counsels being moved so as to understand. 

Z. Psell, 41 Plet. 31. 



• dtyf* Fr. Patr. ' 

f II. The second order of the Platonists was the Intelligible and at the same 
time Intellectual Triad, Among the Chaldaeans it consisted of the lynges, 
Syonches and Teletarch/e, 
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LV. "'Ort ^fTfOTi^t OTi mBorif co-ti w0o( ^aij^^ov. 

*'Oti xai T^ ^eM7^yo» %k!^poi tiJ^ 'Exarif ( xoXvey. 

Because it is the operator, because it is the giver of life-bearing 

fire. 
Because it fills the life-producing bosom of Hecate. 
And it instils into the Synoches the enlivening strength of Fire 
Endued with mighty power. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 128. 

LVi. ^pwptTv a3 vpvia-r'rjpa'tv htq aK^tufeot^ e^Aixcy* 

*Eyx€pda'aq aXroiq i%toy fccyo^ cy 2vyo%€i;o-<y* 
He gave to his own whirlwinds to guard the summits, 
Mingling the proper force of his own strength in the Synoches. 
T. Dam. de Prin. 

LVII. *AXXa yuu vXaJot^ tva Soi;Xci;ei Svyo^gcvo'i. 

But likewise as many as serve the material Synoches. 
T. 

LVIII* Oi TeXcTc^pxai vwfiKifKrai ttii^ ^xm^wru 
The Teletarchs are comprehended in the Synoches. 
T. Dam. de Prin. 

LIX* 'Pc/i} To« mepSy fjtamdpw vniyq re pvf tc, 

Ilayr^v yap vpur^ hjv^f/tet^ xoXveiriy a^fctrrot^ 
Acf afieyi}, 7€yc^y hit 'sSLv Tpoxeei tpuyjuswreof. 
Rhea the fountain and river of the blessed Intellectuals 
Having first received the powers of all things in her ineffable 

bosom 
Pours forth perpetual generation upon every thing. 
T» Proc. in CraU^Tay. 



f III. The Intellectual Triad of later Platonists corresponds with the 
Fountains or Fontal Fathers of the Chaldaeans. 
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LX. "Earn yap ir^pa{ tov varpiKOv jSi/dov*, %au vifTi} rSv yoc^Sv* 

For it is the bound of tlie paternal depth, and the fountain of the 
Intellectuals. 
T. Dam, de Prin. 

LXI. .... "Eo't* yap d\wjq 

.... For he is a power 

Of circumlucid strength, glittering with Intellectual sections. 
T. Dam. 

LXII. 'SoepaTf a^rpa/tret rofMuq^ epvroi SVydrXi^o'c t^ varrA* 

He glitters with Intellectual sections, but has filled all things 
with love. 
T. Dam, 

LXIII. Tor*; $€ wpo^ voepov yoepoT^ 'srp'q<rr^p<rw artayra 

EiKa$€ hovkevorraf varpo^ irctdijv/^i j3ei;X)|'. 
To the Intellectual whirlwinds of Intellectual fire all things 
Are subservient, through the persuasive counsel of the Father. 
T. Proc* in Parm, 

LXIV. *n Tcu^ iy^fi iUo'iM^intpolf; difO)^a^ dmaftmu^* 
Oh how the world has inflexible Intellectual rulers. 

LXV. Mcd'oy rSy vaTepoev 'Ettdri^^ j xtrrpov {popurau 

The centre of Hecate corresponds with that of the Others. 
T. 

LXVI. '££ at^Tot; y^p vdyreq j^ €Y,Bp^TMwri a/Ae/Xtxroi t€ yctpoMHitf 

Kat 7pi}<m2poSo%o« xoXvot vafMpeyyeo^ d'hoj^ 

TlaTpoycvur/^ 'Exarrn' yoX xmt^toM^ xvp!6q ayOof 

H$€ upeKTOMV i[V€Vf/tM TfiKuv icvptuv ivenewa. 
From him leap forth all implacable thunders, 



♦ BaSoD. Fr. P. f ixaaTus, Fr. P. J Tay. omits i| and jr«»T«s 
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And the whirlwind receiving bosoms of the all-splendid strength 
Of the Father-begotten Hecate ; and he who begirds the flower 

of fire 
And the strong spirit of the poles, all fiery beyond. 

T. Proc. in CraU 

LXVII. Tifffouw oXXovy 0( Toy ifMnSpt» wcfiuut oyei. 
Another fontal, which leads the empyreal world. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim* 

The fountain of fountains, and the boundary of all fountains. 
T. Dam, de Prin. 

Under two minds the life-generating fountain of souls is com- 
prehended. 
T. Dam. de Prin. 

LXX. "twHUTeu airteuq apx/f^ dv)<S»*. 

Beneath them lies the principal of the immaterials. 
Z. or T. Dam. in Parm. 

*£y$<Boya« tdo'ouq infyaTq re ncu dp^eu^t 



* The laat of the Intdlectual Triad was the Demiurgus, from whom pro- 
ceeded the E£Qible and Essential orders including all sorts of Daemons. They 
are according to the respective systems — 

OP THE PLATONISTS. OF THE CHALDEANS. 

IV. The Supermundane. IV. The Principles. 

V. The Liberated. V. The Azonic. • 

VI. The Mundane. VI. The Zonic. 

The Demiurgus was the fid>ricator of the world, and held the same relative posi- 
tion to the three succeeding essential orders as did the first cause to the three 
preceding or superessential orders. 

t Qy. Tb.-~I have so translated it. 
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Father-begotten light, for he alone having gathered from the 
strength of the Father 

The flower of mind has the power of understanding, the paternal 
mind; 

To instil into all fountains and principles the power 

Of understanding, and of always remaining in a ceaseless revo- 
lution. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 242. 

liXXII • • W^aq vfydq rt xat dpx'^i 

^snTw a€i re fji.4v€iy iUyotep crpo<pd'Kiyyi» 
All fountains and principles whirl round. 
And always remain in a ceaseless revolution. 
Z. or T. Proc» in Parm, 

LXXIII. 'Ap^a^, al icarpoq tpya ifW^auo'cu vwj[Toi 

AiavopBfAm ia-rShe^ ipdycu tf icaTp) xai t^ tXyj, 
Ka/ T* d<pa)ni ci^ rvpf ifAtpea^ wiayLtmoitav iyypa^vT(q» 

The Principles, which have understood the Intelligible works of 

the Father 
He has clothed in sensible works and bodies, 
Being the intermediate links standing to communicate between 

the Father and Matter, 
Rendering apparent the images of unapparent natures, 
And inscribing the unapparent in the apparent frame of the 

world. 
Z. or T. Dam* de Prin, 

LXXIV. *'0t< Taprdpov xa« r?^ t5J^ aiJI^vyeCa^q rf Ovpao/f o Tv^y, 
Ex^vaf Ilt/^&y, qUv XaXSai'xi} t<( rpiaq €<popo^ Tijf arax- 
rovq vdn/jq ^fudivpytaq, 

Typhon, Echidna, and Python, being the progeny of Tartarus 
and Earth, which is conjoined with Heaven, form as it were a 
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certain Chaldaic triad, which is the inspector of the whole dis- 
ordered fabrication. 
T. Olymp in Phad.—Tay. 

Irrational daemons derive their subsistence from the aerial rulers, 

wherefore the oracle says. 
Being the charioteer of the aerial, terrestrial, and aquatic dogs. 
T. Olymp. in Phmd.—Tay. 

LXXYI. T^ ^yvd^ov, M ftcy rw ^euw, rypf dx^p^^rrw irtairoia'ioaf 
^yde/xwroi tou {^aro$. $«9 kcu rh Xoyioy {^pofiaTipaq itdKti 

The aquatic, when applied to divine natures, signifies a govern- 
ment inseparable from water, and hence the oracle calls the 
aquatic gods water walkers. 

T. Proc. in Tim. 270.— Tay. 

Lxxvii. Sunt etiam dsemones aquei quos Nereides vocat 
Orpheus, in sublimioribus exhalationibus aquae, 
quales sunt in hoc aere nubiloso, quorum corpora 
videntur quandoque acutioribus oculis, presertim in 
Perside et Africa ut existimat Zoroaster. 
There are certain aquatic daemons whom Orpheus called Ne- 
reides in the more elevated exhalations of water such as appear 
in this cloudy air, whose bodies are sometimes seen, as Zoroaster 
thinks, by more acute eyes, especially in Persia and Africa. 
T. Fie. de Im. Am. US.—Tay. 
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PARTICULAR SOULS. 

SOUL, LIFE, MAN. 

LXXVIII. TaZra varvip iwMjare, pporoq 8* o* ej/t/p^arro. 
These things the Father conceived, and the mortal was animated 
for him. T. Proc. in Tim. 336. 

LXXIX. KareBfTO yap votly i> ^X^> ^^ aeofjuiri Se 

'TjUt'o^ iyKar€$7i)t€ itarvjp dvBpSif rt ^eZv re. 

For the Father of gods and men placed the mind in soul, 
But in body he placed you. 

LXXX. 2i//A^oXa yap varpnoq yooi €<nr€ip€ ra7q ^f/vxoi>t^* 

The paternal mind has sowed symbols in the souls. 

Z. Psell. 2e—Plet. 6. 

LXXXI. "^vxaToif a-irtv^'ipa ^v<n updq-at cfMvoiai^ 

N^ 'Koi wei^/AaTi ^c/^, e<^' oT( rpirw dy^ov epuray 
^xni^riTMV itdvrccy ivtp^ropa o-€/xv6y e^t^xev. 

Having mingled the vital spark from two according substances, 
Mind and Divine Spirit, as a third to these he added 
Holy Love, the venerable charioteer uniting all things. 

Lyd, de Men, 3, — ^Tay, 

LXXXII. Tijy i/^i^cV dyavXyja'a^ (parri PaOeT, 
Filling the soul with profound love. 

Z. or T. Proc. in PL Theol. 4. 

LXXXIII. ^vpc^ ^ uepovooy Sew ay^et vaq ilq iavr^v. 

0^6» ^vyjrov €%oi;flra oXvi ^eod€V fA,€iM6€V<rrat. 
'ApfMvtav ai%€i ydp, inft )} iieXc (rayia pporeiov. 

The Soul of men will in a manner clasp God to herself. 
Having nothing mortal she is wholly inebriated from God, 
For she glories in the harmony under which the mortal body 
exists. Z. Psell. 17. — Plet. 10. 
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LXXXTV. AI jU€y ifpufMyttrrepat i//t;;^< S«* kavruv ^eSyrai to aXi^^c;, 

The more powerful souls perceive truth through themselves, and 
are of a more. inventive nature. " Such souls are saved through 
their own strength," according to the oracle. 

T. Froc. in L Ale, — Tay, 

LXXXV. To XoyMv ipvitri toL^ ^P^X/^f dvayi^va^ rw icaiava ^$€iv. 

The oracle says, ascending souls sing a paean. 

Z. or T. Olym. in Phced. — Tay, 

LXXXVI. H fiAiKa $1} KeTvai ye fjiaxaprarai cfo%a irao'€»y 
"^fvxdooif mor) ya7a> d-t* odpaufodev vpiixiovrai, 
Kcrvai $* %Kthai T€ xa) ov ^rd vifAar exovo-at, 
"Oa-irai dv a/yXtjcyro^, aya{, criBtv^ yfik yLnu avrav 
'£x Aic^ cfcyeyoyroy M/i^oi;* uparefiq im dvdyKnq, 
Of all souls those certainly are superlatively blessed 
Which are poured forth from heaven to earth ; 
And they are happy, and have ineffable stamina, 
As many as proceed from thy splendid self, O king, 
Or from Jove himself, under the strong necessity of Mithus. 
Z. or T. Synes de Insom, 153. 

LXXXVII. BA} on <ra[Aa Xx7rovT«» i//v;(a< nadapurarai. 
The souls of those who quit the body violently are most pure. 
Z. Psel. 27. 

LXXXVIII. '^vx'i^ i£uaT^p€^ dvamtootj evKvrot ehL 

The ungirders of the soul, which give her breathing, are easy to 

be loosed. 
Z. Psel. 32.—Plet. «. 

LXXXIX. K^cy yap -nfyBc i//tx^y <^|}f dKOnaraard(raVf 
•AXX* oXXi^y iviviari war^^, ivapiBiMoy elvai. 

For tho' you see this soul mailumitted 

The Father sends another, that the number may be complete. 
Z. or T. 

♦ juihov Fr. Pat. 

L L 
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XC. 'Sovja-aaai tot Cjpya rev varp^q 

Mo/pi7f tlfAapfAfvyjf rl irrcp^y <pti&ywa-i¥ 0l»a«8cf * 
'Eir $€ ^6^ Kcryrai wfO't^^ tkMwai d^^udtat^f 
'Ek irfltTpodcv xari^yrcf d^' «v 'f^^ xartovrw 
'EfAvvfiuv BpcvcTa< wtpww, ij«x«Tpo^ir ayBo^. 

Understanding the works of the Father 

They avoid the shameless wing of fate ; 

They are placed in God, drawing strong torches, 

Descending from the Father, from which, as they descend, the 
soul 

Gathers of the empyreal fruits the soul-nourishing flower. 
Z. or T. Proc in Tim. 321. 

XCI. To y€ To« ifyeviAa touto to tf/up^ixov, o xau irvev/AaTixV 

^pvx^v vpo<rqyoft€v<rcuf ot c^a/jbtoy€{, xai Beoq xa< hatfiw 
TavToSavo^, xat (tbaXov ytvtratf xat T£^( voivaf iv rofSr^ 
rivei i//v%i}. yipr^<TiMt re yap ofJiMp^vown isepi avraVf raT^ 
ova/} <^Krao'/aK t^v ^xe!* Stef a'ya)7^y rij; )|/i^^ ir/ioo'efxa- 
5ovTf<. 
This animastic spirit, which blessed men have called the pneu- 
matic soul, becomes a "god, an all-various daemon, and an image, 
and the soul in this suffers her punishments. The oracles, too, 
accord with this account : for they assimilate the employment of 
the soul in Hades to the delusive visions of a dream. 

Z. or T. Synes, de Insom, p. 139. — Tay. 

XCII. AXXijy KCtr^ aXki^y ^w^jv* d-nh ixeptT^vfjuiyaw ox^rSv, 

"AvuBiv $<ijxoyTO( cffi to xaT* orrtKpv 

A<a TOt; KCVTpov t^( 7^^, xa<* weiAvrov fAearcVf aXXov 

IlvpMXoy» €»6a mdreuri i^expi vX«/(»y o^^^v 

Zwi(f>opoy itvp. 
One life with another, from the distributed channels. 
Passing from above through the opposite part 
Through the centre of the earth ; and the fifth the middle, 

* Taylor gives only these two last lines from Proc. in Tim. 172. 
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Another fiery channel, where the fife-beaming fire descends 
As far as the material channels. 
Z. or T. 

XCIII. Zwii TO {ypw o^^jSeXov* ^lo xa2 rare /acv XtpcSBa YjatKnitnv 

xa) vpo HXdrcnfoq ol beoi. 
Moisture is a symbol of life ; hence Plato, and the gods before 
Plato, call it (the soul) ; at one time the liquid of the whole of 
vivification, and at another time a certain fountain of it. 
Z. Proc. in Tim. Sl8.—Tay. 

XCIV. n roXfA.'fipaq in* ^r^cuqf av^pcMre, rix^curfJM, 

O man, of a daring nature, thou subtile production. 
Z. Psel. U.—Plet. 21. 

XCV. Xov yap dyy€7o¥ ^vjpeq xdoi'Of o/kijo'OUO'i. 

For thy vessel the beasts of the earth shall inhabit. 

Z. Psel. Se.—Plet. 7. 

xcvi. Cum anima currat semper, certo temporis spatio 
transit omnia, quibus peractis, cogitur recurrere 
paulatim per omnia denuo, atque eandem in mundo 
telam generationis retexere, ut placuit Zoroastri, 
qui iisdem aliquando causis omnino redeuntibus, 
eosdem similiter efiectuo reverti putat. 
Since the soul perpetually runs and passes through all things 
in a certain space of time, which being performed, it is presently 
compelled to run back again through all things and unfold the . 
same web of generation in the world, according to Zoroaster, who 
thinks that as often as the same causes return, the same effects 
will in like manner be returned. 
Z. Ficin de Im* An, 129. — Tay. 

xcvii. Voluit Zoroaster aBthereum animaB indumentum in 
nobis assidue volvi. 

♦ To\fiiip9Tonrii Psel. — Fr. Patr. 
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According to Zoroaster, in us 'the ethereal vestment of the soul 
perpetually revolves, 
Z. Ficin de Im. An, 131. — Tay. 

xcviii. Qui autem a Deo traditi sermones fontem per se 
laudant omnis animae empyreas, id est empyrealis, 
aetherealis, materialis : et hunc sejungunt ex tota 
Zoogonothea, a qua et totum fatum suspendentes 
duas faciunt areip^t, id est ordines, hanc quidem ani- 
malem, hanc autem ut diximus /Mipatay, id est sortia- 
lem, fatalem. Et animam ex altera trahentes, quan- 
doque autem fato servire, quando irrationalis facta, 
dominum permutaverit, pro providentia fatum. 
The oracles delivered by the gods celebrate the essential foun- 
tain of every soul, the empyrean, the etherial, and the material. 
This fountain they separate from the whole vivific goddess*; 
from whom also suspending the whole of fate, they make two 
series, the one animastic, or belonging to the soul, and the other 
belonging to Fate. They assert that the soul is derived from the 
animastic series, but that sometimes it becomes subservient to 
Fate, when passing into an irrational condition of being, it becomes 
subject to fate instead of Providence. 

Z. or T. Proc. de Prov. ap. Fabr. VIII. 486.— Tay. 



MATTER. 
MATTER, THE WORLD, AND NATURE, 



XCIX. Mijrpa o-vvexoi/ca t^ wavra. 
The matrix containing all things. 
T. 

Wholly division, and indivisible. 

• Rhea. Tav. 
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Thence abundantly springs forth the generation of multifarious 
matter. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 118. 

CII. OI $c T^ aroijuzy nai alarBnir^, hifxtovpywa-ij 

Kal o-o^/xaTOfid^, xai xararerayfjueva f\( HKvpf, 
These frame indivisibles and sensibles, 
And corporiforms and things destined to matter. 

T. Dam. de Prin. 

cm. M/JufMi miyoucu, xai iviShpia m€ijfAaTa v^a, 

Kai yfilytot xoXvoi re ica< Vpto< Ka< tvoojyw^ 

"TXi^q oifpauf(»f re not &<rT€ptaqf xa* iip^tro'tsit. 
The fontal nymphs, and all the aquatic spirits, 
And the terrestrial, aerial, and glittering recesses, 
Are the lunar riders and rulers of all matter. 
Of the celestial, the starry, and that which lies in the abysses. 

Lyd. p. 32. — Tay. 

CIV. T« xaxoy a/ucy^gvorc^v rot; ,mi] trsQq ^o-tiv, xar^ to "Mo/yMv. 

Evil, according to the oracle, is more frail than nonentity. 
Z. or T. Proc. de Prov.—Tay. 

Sim€p xai ol ^co/ ^aiv. 
We learn that matter pervades the whole world* as the gods 
also assert. 

Z. or T. Proc. Tim. 142. 

CVI. 'AtrwfAdra /Aev ^0^i r«b ^ftTa ndvTa. 

^^fjLara $ ^y a^oT^ i^Mov heMtv illiberal. 

M^ ^wafjiivu^* HQtracx^iif aaeofiatav^ ruv a'afAaranff 

Ai^ T^y (Ttf/xaTix^y €<< i}y iy€X€yrpi<T9i^€f ^iSciv. 

* Lxnoifxiwug Fr. Patr. 
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All divine natures are incorporeal, 
But bodies are bound in them for your sakes. 
Bodies not being able to contain incorporeals 
By reason of the corporeal nature, in which you are concentrated. 
Z. or T. Proc. in PL Polit. 359. 

CVII. Epya ya^aq yap varpixof viof airoy^vtBXoft 

Tleuriy hetnseipt $€(r/M^v mpitpi^ eporro^, 

''O^pa T^ ttdrra fJiiyfij xp^voy c^ itv^parroy ipSyra. 

McM) vdrjn* ra varplq yo€pS( v^ao'fji.eva (peyyctf 

*Cli iy tpwri fjuiy^ lUa-fMv 0to<%€I(X ^eorra'f. 
For the paternal self-begotten mind understanding his works 
Sowed in all the fiery bond of love, 
That all things might continue loving for an infinite time. 
That the connected series of things might intellectually remain 

in all the light of the Father, 
That the elements of the world might continue their course in love. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 155. 

CVIII. 'O TTOiijT^^ eq airovpySy Texnjyaro Toy yilffiu», 
Kai Tig tvphq S(yxo( typf ercpoq' rit 8e itdyra 
AvrwpySyf fya cSfAa to xoer^ixo* inroktmtvG^, 
Ko0'jMO( &* &$)}Xo(y %al fA-yi (jfoiyviTat ifA^y^bfj^, 

The Maker who, self-operating, framed the world, 

And there was another mass of fire : all these things 

He produced self-operating, that the body of the world might 

be conglobed, 
That the worldmight be manifest, and not appear membranous. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 154. 

CIX. *AKpofAOiot yicp iavroyf i%€7yoq iviySfMyoq 

Toy rdvoy 'ic€pi€akK€<rOai toy el^SKuv, 
For he assimilates himself, professing 
To cast around him the form of the images. 

• T. — M^Tf iritn Fr. Patr. f fxivovra Fr. Patr. 
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ex. Nov yiip fAlfififia v^Xci* tI Sc rtx^^^ ^%^* '<'^' a^iMbr^q, 

For it is an imitation of Mind, but that which is fabricated has 

something of body. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 87. 

CXI. XKKi S** ouyojua o^tfuiov itnotfA'iTat wj^w^'hyyi 

But projecting into the worlds, through the rapid menace of the 

Father, 
The venerable name with a sleepless revolution. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Crat. 

ex II. *AirAi?( S* o^y ol rSy vrotxeiw aub€p€q ^ei'. 
The ethers of the elements therefore are there. 

Z. or T. Olymp, in Phced. — Tay. 

CXIII. Totf rijvov^ rSv ^a/^ax'njpw, mcu rSy aAAow ^eiatf ^Mur/AaT&v 

iv rf al^epi ^iviirdai, ra Xiyia \iyowrty. 
The bracles assert, that the impression of characters, and of 
other divine visions, appear in the ether. 
Z. or. T. Simp, in Phys, 144. — Tay. 

CXIV. £v Tc^Tip yap t^ itr^ena rvaovvBat. 

In this the things without figure are figured. 

Z. or T. Simp, in Phys, 143. 

CXV. T* a^^ra, %ou ra ^^ ovyO^fAaja r$v ywrfMv, 
The ineffable and effable impressions of the world. 

CXVI. Ko} fAurw^iniii iMiTfMq, yutt ra ayuBikka ^79pa 

*T(f>* u» iroXXo} xaraa-ijpoyrat "j^. 
And the light-hating world, and the winding currents 
Under which many are drawn down. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 339. 



• tffri9 Tay. f x^«Tn|i> Fr. P. 

' X xarafft!p9*Teu Fr. Patr. 
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CXVII. Toy o/vev xia-fAov in inpl^f xat {>daTO(, not y^^, 

He makes the whole world of fire, and water, and earth. 
And all-nourishing ether. 
Z. or T. 

CXVIII. T^y d* iv fjLear^ ridci^, (Hbvp B* iy yaTuf xoXvet^, 

Placing earth in the middle, but water in the cavities of the earth, 
And air above these. 
Z. or T. 

CXIX. Ilijfc h( yea) voXhy OfAtXov Aa-rcpuy itv^aySv. 
To vvp '^poi TO ifvp itvorywia-aq. 

He fixed a great multitude of inerratic stars. 
Not by a laborious and evil tension, 
But with a stability void of wandering. 
Forcing the fire to tlie fire. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 280. 

CXX* *£«T^ yap iibty^iua'c var^p arepe^iAara Kiia-f/My' 

Tov Qupavw nvprf a^'ffA.art ictpniKfTo'ctq, 
For the Father congregated the seven firmaments of the world, 
Circumscribing the heaven with a convex figure. 

Z. or T. Dam, in Parm. 

CXXI. Xwtav xai nXavufJiiyav vi^mpfny lirrciSa. 

He constituted a septenary of erratic animals. 
Z. or T. 

CXXII. To ^TaxTov a^Ttfy eirdKroif avaKptfAao'a^ l^you^. 
Suspending their disorder in well-disposed zones. 
Z. or T. 



He flaode them six in number, and Ibr the sevendt 
He cast into the mid^t the fire o£ the sun. 
Z, or T. iVoc. in Tim. 280. 

The centre from which all (lines) which way so ever are equal. 
Z. Of T. ^foe», itk Eiic. 43; 

€XXV« Km ra^f i^cAjof «6^« xcVrpoy, ova'C ^a<» &^. 

And that the swift sua may come as usual aboul) the coitrek 
Z. or T. Proc. in Plat. Th. 317. 

cxxvx. Ksyrp^ IviamiffXfi^ koanh ^Imit^ \ulhMm^ 
Eagerly luging itself towards the- centre of resouudiogi light. 
T. ProG. in, Tim. 236. 

And the great suur and the bright moon«. 

CXXVIII. Xairau yicp 4^ 3£t v€<pVKari <p6fT$ pXevovrat. 

For his hairs appear Uke- K^ya of light ending in a sharp point. 
T. Proc. ifi. PL Pol. SS7 . 

CXXIX. 'UXvsKoy T« xC^Xfin', xai fjvffvaiuif yiayaxia-fMov, 

A\9pvii fj(.€Xoq* ^eX/ot; re, xax ft^y)?^ oxfTuv^ )| te ifi^/)PC. 

And of the solar circles^ and of the lunAi; cbfihings,. 
And of the aerial recesses, 

The melody of the ether^ and of the sun^. and of the pe89i^9; of 
the moon, and of the air. 
Z. or T. Pfoc. inr Tim, 257. 

CXXX. of y€ /AuoToci^raTO/ rSv Xoywy, nia) rvp^ oXon^ra a^oZ v^ 

MM 
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fiO( xa2 TO tko¥ ipSeq, w( al re XetK'^aiw (frifAat Xryovo*/. 
The most mystic of discourses inform us, that the wholeness of 
him (the sun) is in the supermundane orders : for there a solar 
world and a total light subsist, as the oracles of the Chaldseans 
affirm. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 264.— Tay. 

CXXXI. *0 aXi}^€07epo( ^>Mq arvfAixerpei rf xpoy^) r& vavray Xfiww 

The more true sun measures all things by time, being truly a 
time of time, according to the oracle of the gods concerning it. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 249.— Tay. 

GXZXII. 'O 8/9X0$ M Ti^f ttvdarpov ^f^rai, 9roXv tij^ av\aaw/q 
^^^XoTfpa^. xai ouTw Be rSv fMv vXa»a)fd.€¥W ouk €^61 to 
fA^o-oy, rptSv $e tSy ytla-yLmt xeerot Taq rcXeo'Tixaf VKO^ia-ttq, 
^ The disk (of the sun) is carried in the starless much above the 
inerratic sphere : and hence he is not in the middle of the planets 
but of the three worlds, according to the telestic hypotheses. 
Z. or T. Jul. Orat. V. SSi.—Tay. 

CXXxni. Uvp xvpoq ^foxercvjbiay 

Kai wplq rafjJai, 

(The sun is a)* fire, the channel of fire, and the dispenser of fire. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Ttm. 141. 

CXXXIV. "f ''Eyda Kpe'vo^. 

Hence Cronus. 

The sun assessor beholding the pure pole. 

CXZXy. ^d€pUt T€ ^pifAAq xal iMJyriq avXrro^ op/Ar/, 
'Hepioi T€ foa). 



Tay. inserts. f Taylor omits this and the two following. 
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The ethereal course and the vast motion of the moon 
And the aerial fluxes. 

Z. or T. Prac. in Tim. 257. 

Oh ether, sun, spirit of the moon, leaders of the air. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 257. 

CXXXYII. Kal vXart^ itvjp, fAvpfaTii re Spofco^, uta) «oXo( ^cXm/o. 

And the wide air, and the limar course, and the pole of the sun. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 257. 

CXXXVIII. T/xT€i yap ^ ^€a ^cXiov re fjLeyav xa) yaynp^v ceKv^wpt. 

For the goddess brings forth the great sun and the bright moon. 

CXXXIX. SvXXcyff 9ur\ KaixSdifwa'a aUdfiq fUXi^*, 

'HcX/ov t€, o-eXiji^c re, xa) oaa iiepi, vw^wreu. 
She collects it, receiving the melody of the ether. 
And of the sun, and of the moon, and of whatsoever things are 
contained in the air. 

CXL. *'Kpy^i S* ci <lji6a'tq imafidnfi xocfJtMf re xo^ epyw* 
OipeofO^ ofppa ^eet tip^fMV atbtov yiara/r^puv. 
Kai %KU^ a¥ al oKKeu tepttZtn vXi^pSwrcu ^X^l/, o^Xi{yi}(, cSpeWf 
wurlff vjiAepaq. 

Unwearied nature rules over the worlds and works. 
That heaven drawing downward might run an eternal course, 
And that the other periods of the sun, moon, seasons, night, and 
day, might be accomplished. 
Z. or. T. Proc. in Tim. 4. & S2$.—Tay. 

CXLI. fi^oif 8* ayufu deSi^ <frd(n( avXcrof vi^ptj^ai. 

Immense nature is exalted about the shoulders of the goddess. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 4. 



• jui9pcgTa,y, 
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CXLII. TSp Bafiilk6»io9if tH ^wj(4^Tsr«i, kai 'Oo-<i^(, no) ISw- 
podrr^qj iyiXot^ KupiS^ xoXovo-i tA< ^btfTpixof ^b^/^^. 
**IIt« V0(^' Woy rcXe/w^ aToyrai ve/)i t^ x/ivrpw fAwa* v(tpa 
ru a-vfAarnia /Acycdi}' 19 ^vi rw (njybfO'fMt vSq ma) awd- 
yvyat x^f*^*^^^^ htyfi.aft*^€TBM ^af ceirSv vSp ^va-nuSh 

Xo^Mf* KOT^ ttap^fAirrua-iv Be rev ydfAfAaj ayyiXoxf^* Aio 
xail Tot( xad* CKOBOT^y roi/T«y ayekuv i^dp^ovraq &<rr€paq^ 
icAi BisM^cM'dK ojM/dVf ctyy^havq^ no^ dfXflcyyiKmfq 'gpacop- 
*y^^9$a$, ^%K€pi 'tivh Iwk rhv dptBi*mf, 
The tnest K:eiebratefd of the Babylonians, together with Ostanes 
and Zoroaster, very properly call the starry spheres herds; 
whether because diese alone atnoiig oorporeal magnitudes, are 
(perfectly carried about a ceatre, or in conlbivDity to the orades, 
because they are considered by them as in a certain respect the 
bonds and collectors of pihyaieal rea^ona, which they Hke^se 
call in their saei^ discourses ^rds, and by the insertion of a 
gammaj angels, W^herefore the stars which preside •over «acli <df 
these herds are <!Otisidered idemons stn]il2»r to the angels, and «rre 
called archangels : and they are seven in number. 

Z. Anon, in Theologumenis Artthmeticis, — Tay, 

cxLiii. Congruitales 9natevia)iiim fe i tn a r ntn ad rationes 
^antmee m«indi, Zoroaster drvinas illices ^ppeHavit. 
Zoroaster calls the congruities of material forms 4o the reasons of 
the soul of the woirlfl, dii/ifne afllu?emenls, 

Ju Fie. de vittwi. o&mp, 519.-*--rAjf. 
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CXLIY. M^ ric icf'Aupta fA€rpa yoJi^i tvo <r^v (ppeva jSaXXof 
O^ ykp aXyjBeii^f (fnnw ivl ^Bw), 
M^TC fA.€Tp€i [MTpa vjXiov nuMOvo^ owaBpoitrai 
*Aibi^ PovX^ ^€/}6Tat tcccrpoq ovx cyexcv trov, 
Mij>)j( poi^ov €aa-w dc) Tpe^ci €py^ dudyw^q. 
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Ali9^0( ofi^Bttp Topo*^ vAat^ od voT* dkiijB^f 

McXXdnr €va'i€iri( l(p^¥ vape£^€ia'ov dvoly€Uf, 

"Eiiff dfetvii 0v^iA TCy ««) ^itf^ua crvraywreu* 
Direct not thy mind to die vast measures of the earth ; 
For the plant of truth is not upon ground. 
Nor measure the measures of the sun, collecting rules, 
For he is carried by the eternal will of the father, not for your 

sake. 
Dismiss the impetuous course of die moon ; for she runs always 

by the work of necessity. 
The progression of the stars was not generated for your sake* 
The wide aerial flight of birds is not true, 
Nor the dissections of the entrails of victims : they are all mere 

toys, 
'The basis of )neroenary fraud : flee from these 
If you would open the sacred paradise of piety 
Where virtue, wisdom, and equity, are assembled. 
Z. PseL 4. 

CXLV. M^Tf Koira yeua^t^ d? tw fUkavavyea iwrfMify 

Cf pvBlf aHly avKTroq vv€<rrparoc( t€ xa< J^bi^f 
*AfJupiKif«J3^i fvKotofy €tba>h>x°^P^^9 dvmiToq, 

Stoop not down to the darkly-splendid world ; 
In which continually lies a Pithless depth, and Hades 
Cloudy, squalid, delighting in images unintelligible. 
Precipitous, winding, a blind proAuidity idways roHing, 
Always espousing an opacous, idle, breathless body. 

Z. or T. Synes de Insom. 140. 

CXLVI. Mi^re xdru yttja-et^f x^ij/Av^f tutra yrj^ vtokcitou. 
'Eirranopov a-ijpon Kara Pa6yt.l^i' r^v viro hetjnjq 
^Aydyw/ii ^pwoq ItrrL 
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Stoop not down^ for a precipice lies below the earth, 
Drawing under a descent of seven steps, beneath which 
Is the throne of dire necessity. 

Z. PseL e.—Plet. 2. 

*£o~r/ Kat"^ tMXq> f^^p^i ^U r^vov diJupupaUtTa* 
Leave not the dross of matter on a precipice, 
For there is a portion for the image in a place ever splendid. 
Z. PseL 1. ^.—Plet. U.—Syn. 140. 

CXLVIII. M^ <piStr€a>i KaX€<r9}( airovrpov oyakfMi, 

Invoke not the self-conspicuous image of nature. 

Z. PseL 15.—Plet. 23. 

• CXLIX. M^ <piS<riy § ifA^X4\p€i^, elfAapfJiivoy ovvofAa t^o*^. 
Look not upon nature, for her name is fatal. 

Z. Proc. in Plat. Tk. 143. 

CL. 01 yap yjpr^ ytetvov^ tre pkivuv 7cp7v Tafjui TcXeird^* 

"Ore Tctj 4^^i ^eXyovrei At) ruv reXcrSy airayova-i. 
It becomes you not to behold them before your body is initiated, 
Since by always alluring, they seduce the souls of the initiated. 
Z. or T. Proc. in I, Alcih. 

Bring her|| not forth, lest in departing she retain something. 
Z. PseL 3.—Plet. 15. 

CLII. M^ tcyevfAa fMkCy^^ 1^"^^ PaQjjyj^^ ro imvehov. 
Defile not the spirit, nor deepen a superficies. 

Z. PseL 19.— Plet. 13. 



* Synes. unites the two, and subjoins «;^f < yap rtva » ccUrf fuptloi. For it has 
a portion in it. 

t Ou' TM Syn. X 'AXXi x«« Syn. § <^ffws Fr. Fat 

II The soul.— Tay. 
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CLm. M^ clt atiaitf T^y eifMipfJiivifiv. 

EDlarge not thy destiny. 
Z. Psel. Sl.—Plet. 4. 



Not hurling, according to the oracle, a transcendent foot towards 
piety. 

Z. or T. Dam. in vit. hidori ap, Suid. — Tay, 

m 

CLV. 'OvojJtara Pdp€apa [Jt.ifjvo't* ^XX^fi}^, 

'El(r) yitp wifjutra vap incurrotq ^coo'Sora 
L^yafuv h TtKtTatq afprfrov (xovTa. 

Never change barbarous names, 
For there are names in every nation given from God, 
Having unspeakable efficacy in the mysteries. 
Z. or T. Psel. 7.—Niceph. 



CLVi. Nec exeas cum transeat lictor. 
Go not out when the lictor passes by. 

Z. Pic. Concl. — Tay. 

CLvil. 'EX,«*4 rpe^ru art itvpivx,(tq StyyeXimS iv) %&pff> 

Let fiery hope nourish you in the angelic region. 

Z. or T. Olym. in Phced. — Proc. in Alcih. 

CLVIII. *H wi;p»daXir^< cvvota wpanirrviv ex** ra^tv. 

T$ isvpl y^p PpcToq ifMCtKJura^ OeoBev (pd'if efci. 
AflBiJvovrt y^p Ppor^ yipatirvo) fjuiytapti rcXc^ovo'^. 

The fire-glowing conception has the first rank, 
For the mortal who approaches the fire shall have light from God, 
For to the persevering mortal, the blessed immortals are swifl. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 65. 

CLIX. Hapatu^je^yTM ol ^eol 
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The Gods exhort us 

To understand the preceding form of light* 

Z. or T. Proc. in Crat.—Tay. 

Ejf$€y ivcfAxpOri trot 4^^9 <7roXty ktrtrayijlvfi vovv. 
It becomes you to hasten to the light and the rays of the Father, 
From whence waa sent to you a soul endued with much mind. 
Z. PseL SS.^Plet. 6. 

CLXI* Zij'njo'oy vapoab€i(ro9. 
Seek paradise. 

Z. PseL 20 FkP. 12. 

CLXII. M^6a»€ TO yoiproy, ive) yow efw vitdf%fi. 

Learn the Intelligible, for it subsists beyond the mind. 

Z. Psel. 4i\.—Plet. 21. 

CLXIII. £(rT( yctp Ti yo)jToy, o ;^ vk vo&Hy voov «y^e*. 
There is a certain Intelligible which it becomes you to understand 
with the flower of Mind. 
Z. Pseh Sl.—Pkt. 28. 

CLXiy. 'AXX* 0^ e/o^e%eTi«t xelyvi^ to d^eXe/y iraT^ix^^ yoiJ^, 

Myi7U)}y hBefieini* varpiwlv aw$ij[Aar6^ dyvov. 
But the paternal mind receives not herf will 
Until she has gone out of oblivion, and pronounce the word. 
Assuming the memory of the pure paternal symbol. 

Z. Psel. 39^.—FleK 5. 

CLXV. Totq ie ^iddcxToy thome tpdovq yvupKrfAa 'KatitrBat* 
Tot( $€ vvifuoyraq i^q iveKapvureif aXx^^. 

♦ tia^tfiivri Fr. Pat. f The loul.— Tay. 
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To these he gave the ability of receiving the knowledge of light; 

Those that were asleep he made fruitM from his own strength. 

Z. or T. Syn. de Insom. 135. 

CLXVI. *0^ 2^ xfi <r^ed/)^n7r/ inxTv to yoi^lk huTyo, 

'AXX^ >oov rauKMAv raata^ (plXay) itdrra fAerpo^tni, 
nX^y TO yoijToy iwivc, Xfi "f hvj toS/to ytnjtrM' 

OvK dreyu^. % 'AXX* ayy^v Itivrpo^ ofAfjui {pepovrtty 
2?^ ^ho&i Tuvai xeycoy yUv c^ t^ vofi^hfy 

It is not proper to understand that Intelligible with vehemence, 
But with the extended flame of an extended mind measuring all 

things 
Except that Intelligible. But it is requisite to understand this : 
For if you incline your mind you will imderstand it 
Not earnestly, but it becomes you to bring with you a pure and 

inquiring eye, 
To extend the void mind of your soul to the Intelligible, 
That you may learn the Intelligible, 
Because it subsists beyond mind. 

T. Dam. 

CLXVII. 'CU ri voSvf od luTvw yo^o'Ci^. 

You will not understand it, as when understanding some par- 
ticular thing. 
T. Dam. 

CLXVUI. 02 Toy ivepm&o'fAw varpimaif fivBoii lirrc yeovrrc^. 

You, who understand, know the supermundane paternal depth. 
Z. or T. Dam. 



* Patr. joins this with the preceding. f ^^i«l; Fr. Patr. 

J axTsv&; Fr. Patr. 

N N 
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CtXIX. O^ yiip €criy i<fuKrit tit %€?« ppirotf roTq cSfAM powcty, 

Kai tent yCiAyttprf^ &vo^ e^eiShovo't irpo^ Syf/o^, 
Things divine are not attainable by mortals who understand body^ 
But only as many as are lightly armed arrive at the summit. 
Z. or T. Proc. in CraU—Tay. 

'AXxJ rpiykixv vow if^^i' ^ vr^iceana 

Having put on the complete-armed vigour of resounding light. 
With triple strength fortifying the soul and the mind, 
He must put into the mind the symbol of variety, and not walk 
Dispersedly on the empyreal channels, but collectively. 

CLXXI. Ka( 7ebp $€ vorrev^of, ivovXioq, cTxe ^ci}^. 

For being furnished with every kind of armour, and armed, he is 

similar to the goddess. 

T. Proc. in PL Tk. 324.— Tay. 



CLXXU. A/^60 aif ^hxii ox«Toy, fi$&, ^ rait rd(€t 
htBiq ^yoffnjo'ri^, lepjdf Tjy^ €pyw Ma^aq. 

Explore the river of the soul, whence, or in what order, 
Having become a servant to body, you may again rise 
To the order from which you descended, joining works to sacred 
reason. 
Z. Psel. 5.—Plet. 1. 

GLXXin. HdifToBfv iticKAar^ ^hvi ^^^ W^ rthw. 
Every way to the un&shioned soid extend the reins of fire. 
Z. Psel. II.— Plet. 24. 



• ir«»TOioi» Tay. f riStfcat Fr. Patr. 
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Hdrra htfgeraaw aam* 

Let the immortal depth of your soul lead you. 
But earnestly extend your eyes upwards. 

Z. Psel. 11 PleU 20. 

CLXXY. yifi ^ p^oXiMM-ou if«x^ Ppvrw irra pot/rw^ 

Man, being an intelligible mortal, must bridle his soul. 
That she may not incur terrestrial infelicity but be saved. 

Lyd. de Men, 2. — Tay, 

CLXXVI 'ExTciMK vifpiMy Mvy 

If you extend the fiery mind to the work of piety, 
You will preserve the fluxible body. 

Z. Psel. fl2.—Plet. 16. 

CLXXVU. *H r€Kea^nai ^«^ hta rtZ Be&v 9Vpo^ d^aoftfyi Ta< ^k t^( 
y€i4a-€u^ Sif[€wat/q jajX/doK) <^f '^ ^ A^uy iiBooicei, xm voo-air 

The telestic life, through a divine fire, removes all the stuns, to- 
gether with every foreign and irrational nature, which the spirit 
of the soul attracted firom generation, as we are taught by the 
oracle to believe. 

Z. or T. ProcL in Tim. 331.— Tay. 

CLXXVni. Tcb T«y StSif XSytd ^o-i, trt htk t^( dytffxeiaq o^ ij if«x^ 
/Aoyoy, oXXa xoi ra a^vfjtara finfieiaq voXX^^ xai o'wnypiisK 
diuZrrM. XcSl^erm ydp Qfnfi-i) km to vik^ 2lXii( vfp/- 
PktifAa j9poT€ioy. •! 9c«» vnfdy>Qt^ vapeuteKunfAtim T«y 
S€WpySp mareKoyytKKorreum 

The orades of the Gods declare, that, through purifying cere- 
monies, not the soul only, but bodies themselves become worthy 
of receiving much assistance and health : " for (say they) the 
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mortal vestment of bitter matter will, by this means, be pre- 
served/' And this, the Gods, in an exhortatory manner, announce 
to the most holy of Theurgists. 

Z. or T. Jul. Orat. V. p. ZU.—Tay. 

CLXXIX. ^€tncT6oy, yuotrit rl Xoyioy, 

To vX^^Of rwv av^p^w rS»p dfyiXifihoy Uyreav, 
We should flee, according to the oracle. 
The multitude of men going in a herd. 

Z. or T. Proc. in I. Alc.—Tay. 

cLxxx. Qui se cognoscit, in se omnia cognoscit. 
Who knows himself knows all things in himself. 

Z. 1 Pic. p. Zl\.—Tay. 

cLxxxi. Respohsa saepe victoriam dant nostris electionibus, 
et non soli ordini mundalium periodorum : puta 
quando et dicunt : ** Te ipsum videns, verere." Et 
iterum: "Extra corpus esse te ipsum crede, et 
es." • Et quid bportet dicere, " Ubi et aegritudines 
voluntarias pullulare nobis aiunt ex tali vita nostra 
nascentes.*' 
The oracles oflen give victory to our own choice, and not to the 
order alone of the mundane periods. As, for instance, when 
they say, " On beholding yourself, fear.'* And, again, " Believe 
yourself to be above body, and you are." And, still further, 
when they assert " That our voluntary sorrows germinate in us 
as the growth of the particular life we lead." 

Z. or T. Proc. de Prov. p. 483. — Toy. 

CLXXXII. 'AXXa ravra i¥ d€droi^ (njxo?^ havolai dvcXlrru. 
These tilings I revolve in the recluse temples of my mind. 

CLX XXIII. 'Clf yow (jfrjtri xai to )\joyiovj o^jfvof €»€xey aXXov dvorcpi^ 
<l)€rat deoq avSpee, xat vea; iirnrefAvei. arpaieovf' »f OT«y 
aToiviTuq xou nXi^ixfAeKS^ in) rat BedraTa rSv deafpvfiJLdruk, 
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dvitrrot^ icoa) votijaofAida rvjv ayo$oy. T»y <^^p o0t» /em- 

As the oracle, therefore, says, "God is never so much turned 
away from man, and never so much sends him new paths, as 
when he makes ascent to the most divine of speculations, or 
works, in a confused or disordered manner, and, as it adds, with 
unhallowed lips, or unwashed feet. For of those who are thus 
negligent, the progressions are imperfect, the impulses are vain, 
and the paths are dark.'' 

Z. or T. Pt'ocL in Farm. — Tay. 

CLXXXIV. O^ OTi vaq dya^fhf ^€oq ctSoTCf draXdfpyoi 

N^aT6. 
Not knowing that every god is good, you are fruitlessly vigilant. 
Z. or T. Proc. in PL Pol. $55.— Toy. 

» 

Theurgists fall not so as to he ranked among the herd that are 
in suhjection to &te. 

Lyd. deMen. — Tay. 

CLXXXVI. SeTof T^( ivvedbo^ apiQfM^ ix, rptSy tpMuv v\ifiptidfA€ifOi, xcu 
raq aKpoTfira^ t^^ BeoXoytaq Mark r^ XaXSa^K^y ^/Xoiro- 
<^a» (Si ifnia'ty o nop(p^pioq) dvoau^uv. 

" That the numher nine is divine, receiving its completion from 
three triads, and preserving the summits of theology according to 
the Chaldaic philosophy, as Porphyry informs us." 

Lyd. p. 121. — Tay. 

CLXXXVII. Aatgo^ iv Xdyocuf '£x£^ti}< dpejyjq veXe on^y^* 
Eydov ikvi /A/jtAvovo'Oby to itdpBivoy cv vpcTeTo'a. 
In the left sides of Hecate is a fountain of virtue, 
- Which remains entire within, not sending forth its virginity. 
Z. Psel. 13 Plet. 9. 

* Tay. proposes u/ioipfinT\it. 
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CLXXXVIII« Adrt^i* S^ x^^ naTtibvperM^'if riu^a fUxptiy 

And the earth he wails- them even to their children. 

Z. Psel. 9A.'^Plet. 3. 

CLXXXIX. Ai voiW fiepiittov &yitT€tpeu, 
The furies are die constrainers of men. 

Z. Psel, 25.— put. 19. 

... « ■ 

CXC. ^Iva /ATI jSavTio-drc/o-a %^oy^( otirrpoi^, xai ra?*; Ti}< ^^arceiq 

Lest heing haptized in the fliries of the earth, and in the ne- 
cessities of nature (as some one of the gods says) it should 
perish. 

Z. or T. Proc in TheoL 297.— Tay. 

CXCI. . ' 'H <l>ij(riq TtiiOei tlvat rttb^ hcJfMva^ dyytibq 

Kai ra xaicij^ 0Ai}( pXatrr^fAara XM^^^y ^^ i<r9}<d. 
Nature persuades us that there are pure demons^ 
Even the blossoms of evil matter are useful and good. 

Z. Psel. 16— Pfet. 18. 

cxcii. Adhuc tres dies sacrificatibis, et non ultra. 

As yet three days ye shall sacrifice, and no longer. 

Z. • Pic.Concl.^—Tay. 

CXCIII. AiM^ 8* h vpwrot^ Up^^ nvf^ €pya xt/jScpvtfy, 
Kt//AaTi palvto'^ot ic(]iy€pf Potpvt/xfio^i cb^ii^. 

In the first place, the priest, who governs the works of fire, 
Must sprinkle with the cold water of the loud-sounding sea. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Crat.—Tay. 

m 

CXCIV. *E»€py€i 'wtpi T^y 'Exaxixov a^pwpdkov. 

Energize about the Hecatic Strophalus. 

Z. Psel. 9. — Nicep. 

• 'Ac) To^o-Sc PseL — A A Tovs 8c Tay. 

f xeerw^tTou Psel. Tay. — xarwpixreu Fr. Patr. 

X i9oi/}<;x^cros Al. — fioiprnf^irou Sch8e£-H9«pilX*'''^S '^'^7' 
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Ode }J^e» ^vtCfiVfw iweaZSvm 

When you shall see a terrestrial demon approaching 
Exclaim, and sacrifice the stone Mnizurin. 

Z. . , . Psel. 40. 

(Mk yap tdpayUi iUfpro^.Tcrl jpcUwreu oyMf. 
X$U9 0^ e^npuPf (pKiy€Taij[ re tdarrot nfpaMw^, 

If you often invoke qae you shall see all things darkening, 
For neither does the convex bulk of heaven then appear. 
Nor do the stars shine, the light of the moon {^.hidden, 
The earth stands not still, but all things appear in thunders. 
Z. Psel. lO.-^Pkt. 22. 

CXCVII 'Ek ^ apa Mk%anf 

^W^ X Pp^V dn^pi S6fx>i;yT€(. 

From the cavities 

Of the earth leap forth terrestrial dogs, 
Shewing no true sign to mortal man. 

Z. Psel. %S.—Pl€t. 17. 

CXCVIII. Tivp tHxKuf ayupTffiop^ iv ^p<K oid/xa|| tirrouvwy 
H %Qki 9vp drihuToif, %$& tpenf^ qr/M^coMToy,^ 
*H ipSS^ wWdTioy,** dfAAJMltaifeq'f^ foU^Top^ ikixBh' 
*AXX^ %akl tvKOif IZeTv ifwroq vX^sy drrpdvroyra, 

* Lob^ — i&^fftn n&rra, Xiorra Tay. Fr. Patr^ — xArni \ikr6> Plet. 
t fiXhtareu Fr. Patr. Tay. 
% a^fta Fr. Patr. 

I ^xipnrrjr iiob. 

II D/utLob. 

f Lob proposes (pancH wpcldiwfftv, 
** Gesn. and Tay. have irh^aMit. 
ft Tay. — &fi^iy(>^ Lob — &fi^) yCnv Herman.— -di/u^<y^y Vulg. 
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*H xa2 vatba Boot^* y«TO<( ^Toxot^/MCMV fvWoVy 
EfATTvpov ^ XP^^V v€vuxao'jiA€voy« I9 vaXtyviMOVi 

A similar fire flashingly extending itself into the waves of the air, 
Or even unfigured fke, whence an antecedent voice, 
Or light rich, glittering, resounding, revolved. 
But when you see a horse glittering with light. 
Or a hoy, carried on the swift hack of a horse. 
Fiery, or clothed in gold, or naked, 
Or shooting with a how, or standing upon horsehack — 
Z. or T. Proc. in PI. Polit. 380. 

CXCIX. 'Hwxa p>J4^( H^p<fii ^''^^P ^Cttpw iFupf 

AaiMcifAieyov vnufn/i^ oXov xard jSevdcot xo^/AOt;, 
KXudf mfio^ (fwy^v. 

When you hehold a sacred fire without form 

Shining flashingly through the depths of the whole world 

Hear the voice of fire. 

Z. Psel. U.—Plet. 25. 

• T«o7$ Fr. Patr. 
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HERMETIC FRAGMENTS. 



FROM THE ANCIENT HERMETIC BOOKS. 



nPO vSv ivraf ovrw xal tSv 

oXay &px^^9 ^^^' ^^^ ^^f > vpS" 
Toq yioi rov tr^d^ov OcoS yea) 
Paa-tTjuf, iaumiroi iv fMVO' 

oijre ydip yoi}T^y a^f imic\€- 
xcraiy oi^e aXKo rt* icapd' 
}kiyytM $€ tbpvrai. rov a^9r 
vdropoff adroy^vwy xat /Moyo- 
Ttdropo^ Ocot/i TOW OKTo^ oya- 
0ot;. Mci^ov yap ri xo^ tt^S- 
TOVy xal iniy^ tav w&mm^ 
xa< tru^jM^y T«y voovfU^av 
vpt&rav cf$«y oyxfiw* ^t^ $e 
TOt; |yo$ Toi^ovy o a^t^^i;^ 
Oc^f lavT^y efeXajMi/^Cy $m 
xa2 avrovdreop xa< aSrdpxifii, 
*Apy^ y^p oZroq na) 0€O{ 
Ocwy* jtAoy^f ^x rou hlf, wpo- 
wSo'tOf %ou &pxk "^i ov0'/af* 
dv airov y^p rj odo'Urri^ xal 
17 ovafa* hi^ xa< yoijT^px'?^ 



Before all things that essentially exist, 
and before the total principles, there 
is one God, prior to the first God and 
King, remaining immoveable in the 
solitude of his unity ; for neither is 
the Intelligible immixed with him, 
nor any other thing. He is estab- 
lished, the exemplar of the God who 
is the father of himself, self-begotten, 
the only father, and who is truly 
good. For he is something greater, 
and the first; the fountain of all things, 
and the root of all primary Intelligible 
existing forms. But out of this one, 
the self-ruling God made himself 
shine forth; wherefore he is the fa- 
ther of himself, and self-ruling : for 
he is the first principle and God of 
Gods. He is the monad from the 
one; before essence, yet the first 
principle of essence, for from him is 
entity and essence ; on which account 
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oZv fla-h dpx^^ 'srpto'tjjTarM 
tffdyrw, ai 'EpfMJ^ vpo vS» 
a\9€ptanf xa) ifMtvflw &€Sv 
wpoa-rarrct xa) rSv ivov- 
pauiuv, 

€7covfay(oay ^tSv ^otz/xcvoy* tv 
<lii/}<nv >ovv ctvai avrov iavrlv 

kavtw ivurrfe^yra* Ta^rtt 
de TO %y afAfpeq, xa) o ^0'< 
vpSrov fAayevyia vpoTarrci* 
ov %ou EtxT»y cirovojtMK^f t* ^v ^ 
0^ TO Tp»Tov €(rri yot/y, xa< to 
vpohoif vorjTlvf $^ xa« St^ 
o'l'fiq [MPVji^epevKtverat. *Ev) 

B€ T01/T0<$ T0y ifMJKiyuy hl^' 

(Aiovpyiaf oKkot 7rpo€(mjxa0'ty 
viyefAoveq, o yhp SijjMiot;^ixe( 
y6t!() xa< T^f ^X)}^c/af T^o(r- 
Tc^Tij<, xa4 o-f^ta^y ipx^fuva 
IA€» M yivtciVy xa) t^v o^- 
y^ T&y xcxpvjtA/Acytfy Xoyvy $i^* 
yajMiy e t^ ^^f atrfw^ A[a5v xa- 
Ta T^y Twy Alyvmlav yXwo*- 
<ray \€y€rai» crvyreXuv Ze 
dyf/€vtSq Ixao'Tay xa) T6xyi- 
x&$ jtACT* aX)2^6/a( $^a* £X- 
Xijyef 8J, e/j "Hi^iCToy ]i*€- 
rdXaiJi.pdvov<rt rov $^a, TJi; 
Tc%vix^ /xo^oy vpo(rpaXkovr€i* 



he is celebrated as the chief of the 
Intelligibles. These are the most an- 
cient principles of all things, which 
Hermes places first in order, before 
the ethereal and empyrean gods and 
the celestial. 

But, according to anoflber division, 
he (Htermes) places the god Emeph* 
as the ruler of the celestial gods : and 
says that he is Intellect understanding 

himself, and converting other '^ntel- 

« 

ligences to himseH*. Aiid before, this 
he places the indivisible One, which 
he calls the first effigies, and de- 
nominates him Eicton ; in whom, in- 
deed, is the first Intellect and the first 
Intelligible : and this One is venerated 
in silence. Besides these, other rulers 
are imagined to exist, which govern 
the fabrication of things apparent: for 
the demiurgic Intellect, which pro- 
perly presides over truth and wis- 
dom, when it proceeds to generation 
and leads forth into light the inap- 
parent power of the secret reasons, 
is called Amon, according to the 
Egyptian tongue: and when it per- 
fects all things not deceptively, but 
artificially according to truth, Phtha ; 
but the 'Greeks change the word 
Phtha into Hephaestus, looking only 
to the artificial : regarded as the pro- 
ducer of good things, it is called 



* Generally supposed to be a mistake for Kvlf, Cneph. 
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Xa( hwafiei^ re xai ^ycpye/af 

xa) aXXi} Tt( yiy€/M»(a nap* 
avToTf tSv TTtp) yevea-uf tXatv 
fmiy^itwf xai rtov iv a^o7q 
hwdf*€vy, rerrapuv (jUp dp" 
0'eyix0y, rtrrdptw hk ^if(Kv' 
YMif, tpfTwa drove fAMHrtv'HXtip. 
Ka) aXkyi t^( (pujo'ea^ tXi^q tiff 
vep) yeveo'iy dp^^t ijniva 2€- 
XifvT} htbcotci, Kar^ fAiprj re 
haXafApdyovreq rw oipea^lv elf 
Z^o fAolpaf, 1} rerrapaft ^ d<^- 
}kxa, $ if xa) rpiaxoyra, ^ 
diirXa<r/a( toi/taw, vpordr^ 
rovct vXe/evofi ^ ^XaTTovo^, 
voo*! Se a^^ {n[€p4x<^vrot aC~ 
ru¥f eva vpori^eaa't, nai dj~ 
T«< oyw^cy ax^< T«y reXcv- 
raiory ^ tc^2 twv dpyfiv A)- 
yvKrloif 7tpayi*areiaf atji hof 
ApX/ireuj xa2 vpoeiaw e/< vXjf- 
d^of T»y voXXwy a2^if v^* l»d( 
hanvpefiwfAivttt, mal varraf 
yifi rw dopicrev iptdvemq ixt- 
uparovfAerfif vko riyof Spta-" 
f«€yev fA^rpoVf xa) tij^ Aytordru 
ejneJa^ vdrrw airla^* ''TXi^y 
8e vap^ayey o ^o< ^v^ rf ( 

rrjrof, vjy vapaXaPmr i Ai}- 
fAtovpy^q ^arrixV e^^av, r^bf 
'^SvXdlf xai dva^eTf a-tpafpaq 
dif* avnjq ibynJUOtSpynia-e, rl he 



Osiris, and according to its other 
powers and attributes it has different 
appellations. There is also, accord- 
ing to them, another certain principle 
presiding over all the elements in a state 
of generation, and over the powers 
inherent in them, four of which are 
male, and four female ; and this prin- 
ciple they attribute to the Sun. There 
is yet another principle of all nature 
regarded as the ruler over generation, 
and this they assign to the Moon. 
They divide the heavens also into 
two parts, or into four, or twelve, or 
thirty-six, or the doubles of these ; 
they attribute to them leaders more 
or less in number; and over them 
they place one whom they consider 
superior to them aU. Hence, from 
the highest to the last, the doctrine 
of the Egyptians concerning the prin- 
ciples, inculcates the origin of aU 
things from One, with difierent gra- 
dations to the Many; which (the 
Many) are again held to be under 
the supreme government of the One : 
and the nature of the Boundless is 
considered entirely subservient to the 
nature of the Bounded and the su- 
preme Unity the cause of all things. 
And God produced Matter from the 
materiality of the separated essence, 
which being of a vivific nature, the 
Demiurgus took it, and &bricated 
from it the harmonious and imper- 
turbable spheres: but the dregs of 
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€<rxatrov atr^iy tX; ra yewvir^ it he employed in the fabrication of 
yea] ^Sra^Tfie a-£fAard $t€xo(r- generated and perishable bodies. — 
/A)}(re. JambL sect. viii. c. 2. 3. 



FROM THE MODERN HERMETIC BOOKS. 



^cToy) xat (pijo'i^ ^€7a, 'Apx^ 
ruif trruv o 0eof, xa< o NoU^, 
xat ^ ^i/o-tfy xai 2;Xij» xa< 
iv€fty€iaf KOI itydyw^f xai 
TcXo^) xttt avaUaa-tq, Hy 
yhtf OMiroq Ofscipoy iv apijo-tr^f 
xa) vBtap, xa) W€VfAa Xeirroy 
yoepov ^vydfAfi, ovra iv Xaei, 
'Avf/^1} $^ ^^ ayiovt xat 
€vayyi wp afAjju^ iQ uypag ov' 



The glory of all things is God, and 
Deity, and divine Nature. The prin- 
ciple of all things existing is God, 
and the Intellect, and Nature, and 
Matter, and Energy, and Fate, and 
Conclusion, and Renovation. For 
there were boundless Darkness in 
the abyss, and water, and a subtile 
spirit, intellectual in power, existing 
in Chaos. But the holy Light broke 
forth, and the elements were pro- 
duced from among the sand of a 
watery essence. — Serm. Sac. lib. iii. 



FROM HORAPOLLO. 



Aoxe? yap adrcT^ o xo^/ao^ 
avi/€<rrdvat ex re tov apae- 
VKMv xa< ^)}AMcot;. *'Em tk 

iitl Se 'll<pai(rrov tov ywca 
ypdcJMVtn, O&ro< y^p jmo»o» 
@€»y vap* avTo7qitpa'€ycl^'^K€iq 
vtdpxovo'ty. 



The world appears to them (tly 
Egyptians) to consist of a masculine 
and feminine nature. And they en- 
grave a scarabaeus for Athena, and a 
vulture for Hephaestus. For these 
alone of all the Gods they consider as 
both male and female in their nature. 
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FROM CHiEREMON. 



Xcup-^fMsy [xev •yap ytcu e! 

opafJtJvuy wtrfMiv vucvmai^ h 

Alyvsrimt* oS^ ftXXovf ^€ol/q 
v\^v rSv vKaanfttiv \eyo[A€»uv, 

^^icatoVf KM t<ni Tovrotq va- 
payareXXovo-i. Td^ tc €(( 
TcH/q $exaa>ov< rifia^, xai rclvf 
XeyofAcyov^ x^Tutol^ vjyiiMvocq, 
UP ra wofiaTa i» roiq &X.[A€- 

vttQU va^Sv, Koi avaroXoti, 
xa2 Z^a-eiff Kotl fJt^XKivrvy cru" 
[A€i^€iq. 'E^pa ykp To^f Toy 
{>ioy ^/AMvp^yoy <payi.€vwi^ yuil 
ri vep) Toy "Oaipw xai r^y 
Iviv Duu %darta^ Tot$ UpatL" 
xo^( fA^ovff $ c/f To^^ iurripof 

yLp^4^tq' xai hciToK^i iXiT' 
rofAeyw^' Ij e/^ Ta^ ti}^ o-eXij- 
w?^ a^fijo-c^ xoi fA€t^<r€tf' ^ 
€1^ T^y Toy iXwi; wopc/oK ij to' 



y€ WKTepiVOV VlfMO-ifMipMy, VI TO 

vjfA^puflv, ij Toy 7€ «oTa/*oy' 
fLoi oXuq isdarta elf Tcl^^vo'tx^y 
xoi o^cy €i( dliO'&yjM^Tevf xai 
^tfo'af otata^ ipixviveijovraq, 
*fly Of 'jrXe/ovf xa< to i<^* ijjutiy 
^x -njq Tuv arrepuv awjipav 



Chaeremon and others believe that 
nothing existed prior to the sensible 
worlds, and they place among the 
foremost of such opinions the senti- 
ments of the Egyptians, who hold 
that there are no other gods than 
those which are called the planets, 
and the constellations of the Zodiac, 
and such as these. They say, also, 
that the honours paid to the ten great 
gods and those which are called 
heroes, whose names appear in the 
almanacks, are nothing else than 
charms for the cure of evils, and ob- 
servations of the risings and settings 
of the stars, and prggnostications of 
future events. For it seems that they 
esteem the Sun to be the demiurgus, 
and hold that the legends about Osiris 
and Isis, and all other their mytho- 
logical fables, have reference either 
to the stars, their appearances and 
occultations, and the periods of their 
risings, or to the increase and de- 
crease of the moon, or to the cycles of 
the sun, or the diurnal and nocturnal 
hemispheres, or to the river: in short, 
that every thing of the kind relates 
merely to physical operations, and 
has no connexion or reference what- 
ever to incorporeal and living es- 
sences properly so called. Most of 
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cSrof ktrnjpa^ tij^ el/AapfJiiir/i^ 
fA/iifOVf, eyre /epori^ xa< (o^<f y 



them, also, suppose that some in- 
dissoluble connexion exists between 
our concerns and the motions of the 
stars, by a kind of necessity which 
they call Destiny, whefeby all sub- 
lunary things, are. connected with 
these gods, and depend upon them* 

* 

Hence they serve and honour them 
with temples and statues ^d the. like, 
as the only beings capable of in- 
fluencing Destiny. — JEus* Pr^ Evdn^ 
iii. c. 4. 
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FROM ORPHEUS.* 

Zeh^ apa-^y yevero' Zet^ aup^nc^'f eirXcTO ptjfAxpvi' 
X^i m^fMjVf "^ yo>(fii I'c KA^ ovpawv ao'Tepoorroq' 
(Zctf 9ryoi^ iravTon'* § Zf t( avLafAeirov wpoq opfAri' 
Zcl^ TTOio-ov p/$a* Z€t5 iJaio? ijSc creX^vij') 
Zcw jSao'tXctt^* Zel^f adro( II avavrftiy a^^i'ycve^Xof. 
*Ev updro^j et^ $a(Jx0> TtvcTO, (icyaf apyj^^ ditdvTaif, 
^Ev $€ ^Mo^ jSao-ZXeiov, ^y ^ r^c Tr^^yra xtncXerrat, 
IIt;p, xai tibup, xai 'ycua, xa< ai^^p, yt;f tc xai vifMcp^ 
Kai M^ri^ vpSToq y€V€rap, xat Epof^ voAvrepvi^. 
HdifTa yap iu fMydK<p Zijvof roSc <rufA<iTi Keirai. ^ 
To£f SijTot xc^oX^y fify IScty xa< xoXa vpoa-«va. 
Ot;pa»oc aiyXi^ff^, ov '^'6(r^qi.i Ayt^lq €^€^pati 
"Aarpav fAapiAap€u» Trc/lixaXXec^ ^e^e^oyrai. 



* Eusebius and Proclus omit the fifth and sixth verses between the paren- 
theses. Aristotle places the fourth before the third. 
•f £/ut.$poro; Aristot. Stob. 

I Kijui)i* Stob. 

§ Herm. proposes oat/ju&v, 

II ^^^ Aristot. 

^ Proc. has also Ztiv^s 8' l») yotjript cvppa. Tre^uxci. 

P P 
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Ta^pta h* otfjufwrepa^e $t/o xpijo-tia Kepara* 
*AyToX/i} T€ hvo'iq re ^eS;/ o$o< oipaviavop* 

Zeus is the first. Zeus the thunderer, is the last. 

Zeus is the head. Zeus is the middle, and by Zeus all things 
were fabricated. 

Zeus is male, Immortal Zeus is female. 

Zeus is the foundation of the earth and of the starry heaven. 

Zeus is the breath of all things. Zeus is the rushing of inde- 
fatigable fire. 

Zeus is the root of the sea: He is the sun and moon. 

Zeus is the king ; He is the author of universal life ; 

One Power, one Daemon, the mighty prince of all things : 

One kingly frame, in which this universe revolves, 

Fire and water, earth and ether, night and day, 

And Metis (Counsel) the primeval father, and all-delightful 
Eros (Lbve). 

All these things are united in the vast body of Zeus. 

Would you behold his head and his fair face. 

It is the resplendent heaven, round which his golden locks 

Of glittering stars are beautifully exalted in the air. 

On each side are the two golden taurine horns. 

The risings and settings, the tracks of the celestial gods ; 

His eyes the sun and the opposing moon ; 

His unfallacious Mind the royal incorruptible Ether. 

Eus, Pr, Ev.IIL — Proc. Tim, — AristoL de Mund, 



* Heringa proposes itrravyovaa. 
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FROM ORPHEUS. 

Ilpsha [MV afiyjxtw X^Uof /AcXoyi^^Toy tfAjfWf 
*Clq iTcdfAeiyl/t tj^^a-etq, Sq t* oipeufoq if vipaq ^A^e* 
Tviq T* edpva^ipvw 'yeyco'iy, vvl^fA€ifa re draX^onjf' 
npiapiSTaroy re xa) aurorcXj veXi^jCA)}Tiy Eporra, 
^Oca'a T* eipva-ev aicayra, himpivt $* ^KaXov dl^v* aXXov. 
Kal Kpipov atyoAcn^y, (?f t* ^^ A/a r€pin%ipawoy 
"Mku^ev d^avdrwt (Aayuipw PaaiX'^iof oif^* 

First I sung the obscurity of ancient Chaos, 

How the Elements were ordered, and the Heaven reduced to 
bound ; 

And the generation of the wide-bosomed Earth, and the depth 
of the Sea, 

And Eros (Love) the most ancient, self-perfecting, and of mani- 
fold design ; 

How he generated all things, and parted them from one another. 

And I have sung of Cronus so miserably undone, and how the 
kingdom 

Of the blessed Immortals descended to the thunder-loving Zeus. 

Arg. 419. 



FROM ORPHEUS. 

(*V *Apxfittov fA€y vpSra X^q dfUyaprw* dvdfYX^ 
Ka< KpiyoVf oq M^tvaev dnctipecifna'a i^ tihunq^ 
Al^fpat xa« hupMJ vtpuavia, Kubpw Epura 
NvKTOf detyy^i/iq vdrepa ttkurhf %» fa ^dwfra 
'OvAOTcpoi YjAKiovari j[ Pporol, vpShof ykp i<pd»^ri' 
I n BptfMVf t' ei^aroto yoy^^, ^8* cpyot of ^Xa 
Tiiy€V€Wj ol >Mypa» iv* Oipavw ivrdSarro 



MyjJLti^w AI. t iiFiigifftoti virl x6Kir9ig Al. 

X ' xKil^Wfft Al. 
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Oi^Twyy o< xar^ yaroy dveipirov altif eaat. 

First (I have sung) the vast necessity o£ ancient Chaos, 

And Cronus, who in the boundless tracts brought forth 

The Ether, and the splendid and glorious Eros of a two-fold 

nature, 
The illustrious father of night, existing from eternity. 
Whom men call Phanes, for he first appeared. 
I have sung the birth of powerful Brimo (Hecate), and the un- 
hallowed deeds 
Of the earth-born (giants), who showered down from heaven 
^heir blood, jthe lamentable seed of generation, from whence 

sprung 
The race of mortals, who inhabit the boundless earth for ever. 

Arg. v. 12. 



FROM HESIOD. 

Hrot fA€v vp^Tirrct Xoof ycver*, avrap tnuT» 
TaV €ipija'r€pyoi, itdvrew e^o< do'ipoOJq aW<, 
( A^a>aT&y of €XOv<rt %dpvi yuJKeirroq *OXtfjutirot;) 
Tdprapa t* i^pUvra (avxv X^®*^ €^puo8««j^, 
*H$* Epoqt oq x^XXiffTo^ iv d^avdroio'i ^eoTctg 
AvtriiMXiiq vdyruy tc ^€uv vdvrvp t* dv^ptivvi/ 

'Ek Xdeoq S* *Eptp^q re, fU\oLivd t€ Ntf iy€vovro» 

NwcT^ 8* oZt' At^'ip T€ xa» 'H/xcpi} i(€y€»Qirro, 

Ot( T€K€ yLva^ffafUr/ii ^pi^i (piKirviTt iMyticou 

Tata he rot 'trpSroy /Ae» eytivarii t<rov iavr^ 

Oipaylv do'repcey^, tya juiv tcepi vdvra xaXtfirro*. 
Chaos was generated first, and then 
The wide-bosomed Earth, the ever stable seat of all 
The Immortals that inhabit the snowy peaks of Olympus, 
And the dark aerial Tartarus in the depths of the permeable 

Earth, 
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And Eros, the fairest of the immortal Gods, 

That relaxes the strength of all, both gods and men, 

And subjugates the mind and the sage will in their breasts. 

From Chaos were generated Erebus and black Night, 

And from Night again were generated Ether and Day, 

Whom she brought forth, having conceived froni the embrace of 

Erebus. 
And Earth first produced the starry Heaven equal to herself, 
That it might inclose ail things around herself. 

Theog. V. 116. 



FROM ARISTOPHANES. 

Xdoq viv not "ShS "Epe^i re fjUXaq vpSTOv ncai Tdprapoq evpv^' 
TtJ $* ovd' 'Avip oi^ Ovpavli l^v' *Kp€p9Vf 8' iy diseipwrt xoXvoiq 
T/xTci vp^TKrroy* lwj;y€ffM» N2if ij fJxXaviirrepoi vov, 
*££ oZ vcpncXkafAtvQuq Speu^ cjSXaTTcv ''Epa^ o iro^civo^, 
St/Xj^ow yarov mtpvyoiy y^vfrcuy €lxa^ dyefA^fun $/ya«(. 
OZto^ ^ X«^< trepieyn [Aiytiq'f wyji(jp narii Tdprapov etpiiv 
'£yc^T6V0'cy ytw^ ijfAerepovp %ai icpuToy dv^ayev ^(]{[ (f»u^m 
Tlporepoy $' oim vpf yiyof c^aydTuy, icpiv Epotf iyyefju^ey § dvMfta* 
UvfAfAiyyvfA,€y6jy $* hipew Mpoiq yivrr* Oipayoq, 'OxecM^f re, 
Ka) F^, vdyruv t€ ^eSv iiamapon yivoq eup^irsiy. 

First was Chaos and Night, and black Erebus and vast Tartarus ; 
And there was neither Earth, nor Air, nor Heaven : but in the 

boundless bosoms of Erebus, 
Night, with her black wings, first produced an aerial egg. 
From which, at the opmpleted time, sprang forth the lovely Eros, 
Glittering with golden wings upon his back, like the swift whirl- 
winds. 
But embracing the dark-winged Chaos in the Tast Tartarus, 



* wpSrrw Athenaeus. f f^*^i Suid. 

X IIS Suid. § auM/A/|iy Suid. Brunck. 
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He begot our race (the birds), * and first brought us to light. 
The race of the Immortals was not, till Eros mingled all things 

together ; 
But when the elements were mixed one with another, Heaven 

was produced, and Ocean, 
And Earth, and the imperishable race of all the blessed Gods. 

Aristop, Aves, 698. — Suid, ». Chaos. 



FROM ORPHEUS. 



Chaos and a vast yawning chasm on every side. 



Toy, 



Ovpav^- 



+ 

" Maia, supreme of Gods, Immortal Night, tell me this. 

How shall I constitute the magnanimous first principles of the 

Immortals?" 

" Surround all things with ineffable Ether, and place them 

In the mid Heaven." 

Proc. Tim. 69. 



ORPHIC HYMN TO PROTOGONUS. 

Uporroywoy xaXeo;, hujfwj, /J(.4yapf ai^tpoiiKafpLTOv, 
^Ofiyfivt^i Xpvo'iaio'iy dytiKKofJieyoy TrreptSyeaciy, 
Tavpomw, § ytyea-iy [Aaiidpuv ^mjTftfy t' ay^pairw, 

* This cosmogony is delivered by the Birds in the comedy so called, and in 
this line they claim the priority of birth before the gods as well as men., 
f Lob. suggests Af^fj/c. X Simplicius has Otpmtivm 

. § Tcajp9$6av Al. 
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^S^ TO voXi;/ucyi}a'TOy, 'gokuo^ioy *HpiwgaTw* * 

*'Oa-a'w'\' o( ayatieo'vcaf dv/ifAMSpeta'ai ofiiy^ipf 
Harris Ztn^^elf vrefuSym ftxau^ xocr^ yUtrfMv, 
AofAVflov &ya» <paoi dyvoVf eup oZ (re ifdwira xtxX'^a%u 
'HSc np/ijvoy aivaKTUf km 'Ayra^yi^'J. iXiKovov 
'AXXa fiantap tnik^iMfti^ voXi/o'vopcy fiatv€ yeyrfifuq 
*Eq TfXrr^y dyia» vokuvoinuKov opyiofpavreuq, 

I invoke Protogonus, of a double nature, great, wandering through 
the ether, 

Egg-bom, rejoicing in thy golden wings. 

Having the countenance of a bull, the procreator of the blessed 
gods and mortal men. 

The renowned Light, the far-celebrated Ericepeeus, 

Ineffable, occult, impetuous, all-glittering strength ; 

Who scatterest the twilight clouds of darkness from the eyes, 

And roamest throughout the world upon the flight of thy wings. 

Who bringest forth the pure and brilliant light, wherefore I in- 
voke thee as Phanes, 

As Priapus the king, and as dazzling fountain of splendour. 

Come, then, blessed being, full of wisdom and generation, come 
in joy 

To thy sacred, ever-varying mystery. Be present with the 
Priests of thy Orgies, 



FROM ORPHEUS. 



npenoyouiv ye f/kv cflhi^ itfibpatuv i<pdotXfia7a'iv 
.ToToy dvirrparrrfif xf^i d^aydroio ^dwiroq. 



f ^Ooffup AI. X »yroajyn Al. 
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No one has seen Protogonus with his eyes 

Except the sacred Night alone : all others 

Wondered when they beheld in the Ether the unexpected Light 

Such as the skin of the immortal Phanes shot forth. 

Hermias in Phced, 141. 



FROM ORPHEUS.* 

*'E<rr< he avcp iU^ero 'Op- What Orpheus has asserted upon 

d)€ii ravra. *'0t* ii dp^^ the subject is as follows: "From the 

dvebetx^vi ra xpov<p f « A*^^^, beginning the Ether was manifested in 

dvl Tov 0€ov hi[jt.iovpy»i^€tq' time," evidently having been fabricated 

xai i»T€v^€v K^'xer^fv rov »by God : " and on every side of the 

Al^epoq ?y Xao?, >ta* Ntf Ether was the Chaos; and gloomy 

5o<^p«bJ vdvrai^ ycareTxs Night enveloped and obscured all 

xa« iwiXwTe tA tifo tov Ai- things which were under the Ether." 

Sre/)(x* <niiAxfva>v t^v yi^xra irpo- by attributing to Night a priority, he 

T€t;6iy||* ei^yta^ iv TJ avrmi intimates the explanation to be, that 

^xSrlo-e*, dycardXyiirrw riva, there existed an incomprehensible 

xaJfrayTftwwrcpTctTovcTvaijxa* nature, and a being supreme above 

vpayfyetrrepov Sf xaJ SijfAiovp^w all Others, and pre-existing, the demi- 

dvavreffy, xai rot; Al^epoq ow- urgiis of all things, as well of the 

Tflw xa< T?^ NvxTo^, xa< vd- Ether itself (and of the night) ^ as of 

oTj^ T?$ wro Tw Al^€pa oijcnn all the creation which existed and was 



* I have given this fragment from Malala, in whose text it appears to be less 
corrupted. It was originally preserved by Timotheus, who has evidently en- 
deavoured to explain it upon Christian principles. His parenthetical explanations 
have been considered as part of the Orphic text, and been the cause of its obscurity. 
Without tampering with the text, I have endeavoured to restore it in the transla- 
tion to its original purity. It is, doubtless, the same passage from the theogony 
of Orpheus, commented upon by Damascius. See infra. 

f x6ff/ju» Ced. — Suid. omits it. 

X (po$»pk Suid. 

§ Qy. irAitTOL — irivra 8« ixSkuvrt Ced. 

II irgoTtgtCuv Ced. Suid — wpwrtCttv is proposed in Ox. Ed. 

^ Omitted by Ced. 
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Tov^ doparov ov<ray* ttppatn 
§€, 0T< TO *Sf, p^fay Tov A«- 

xa) ira^av t^v xt/o-iv' cW^y* 
^xciVo cTvai TO ^a^ to ^fav 
To» A^epa, Toy irpO€*pijfA€yo>, 
TO vifcpTaTW itayruy* ov ovofAa 
auTOf 'Op<^t( o(xoi;(ra$ ^x 
T^^ f*avTc/a? cf eTrc fAi7 tivc* J 
(pavai, rh (ptx€'n€w, (M^Tiv, 
^fi^n^Tfic, 'Hptxc-jrarov,) oircp cp- 
lAi^V€ij€Tai tJ xoiv^ «yX«(r<rtj, 
Boi/X^, $fi?f, Zo^oSoT)}^. Ei- 
v«y €v T)} ai;Tov €Xn7e<r€< Ta< 
avraq rp^Xq ^€iaq T»y ovofAet- 
ruv hwdfMii, fAiay eivai Ivva- 
jMiy KOI xpaTO^§ TotI jMoyov 
0£ot/y oy ovhiiq opfj fiam^q 

€iS/ay ||, Yi (l>ija'iv» eS avr^jq 
hi T^( hwdueui ra vdirra ye- 
y€ini<r^at, xai apyfitq d<ru' 
f/drw^, xal ^Xioy xai o-cX^y^y, 



concealed under the Ether. More- 
over he says, " The Earth was in- 
visible on account of the darkness : 
but the Light broke through the 
Ether, and illuminated the Earth and 
all the material of the creation :" sig- 
nifying by this Light', which bufst 
forth through the Ether, the before- 
mentioned being ,who was fiupreme 
above all things : " and its name," 
which Orpheus learnt from the oracle, 
" is Metis, Phanes, Ericepaeus," which 
in the common Greek language may 
be translated will (or counsel), light, 
life-giver ; signifying, when explained, 
that these three powers of the three 
names are the one power and strength 
of the only God, whom no one ever 
beheld, and of whose power no one 
can have an idea or comprehend the 
nature. "By this power all things 
were produced, as well incorporeal 
principles as the sun and moon, and 
their influences, and all the stars, and 
the earth and the sea, and all things 



* Ced. substitutes for this sentence xa) aCrm rou Ai^igoi xa) voLvnuv ro/ir vie* 
eturlv rhv Aidipou — Suidas omits it altogether. 

f Ced. omits t^» y^y. 

X M^Tis (oTTtp ipurinetiTeu BevKri) i&i , ZcooSor^p. C^d. — Siiidas has nothing 
more than ^Ovtp in6iiaa» BouXV ^&i Ztit^iK — lit the Oxford edition of Malala it is 
translated, " Orpheus ex oraculo edoctus edixit, Neminem effari : Ericepeo. quod 
Tulgari idiomate signat nobis Consilium, Lumen, Vitse datorem." The correction 
in the parenthesis, proposed by Bentley, is evidently the true rekding;. 

§ KeA if xgdros 7o6tw9 Btiv. Ced. — Ka) cy x^aros toD AiiybMouoyoy nifTtav Btou, 
Suid. 

II (S/oey, Ced. — Suidas omits this and the following sentences, and substituted 
; GioS row fr^vToe Ix rou /jl^ ovtos iroipayay6vTti tU rh tJvMy o^aroi. re xdtl 
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xa« 'fyt %ou Bakaca-aaff rcL 

ret tUpara* Tl di rw av- 
dpargw* clvcy ^' a^w rot; 

^wxV ^' ovTo^ XajSwyra'f 



that are visible and invisible in them. 
And man/' says he, ** was formed 
by this God out of the earth, and en- 
dued with a reasonable soul," in like 
manner as Moses has revealed.- — 
/. Malala, p. 89. — Ced, — Suidas v. 
Orpheus'. 



FROM ORPHEUS.: 

M^T<y wep/Mt (jtipovra ^eSy xXvtov, tmre ^danfra 
UpoToyww fjiAitapfi xc^Xeoy Korii fiaxph' OXffMroy. 

Metis bearing the seed of the Gods, whom the blessed 

Inhabitants of Olympus call Phanes Protogonus. 

In CraU 

Koki Mi}T«( vpSroq ytytrup xa2 "Epuf vc\vT€pinii. 
And Metis, the first father, and all-delightful Eros. 

In Tim. II. lOZ. 

Soft Eros and inauspicious Metis. 

lb. 181. 

Mijri^ VTcipfna (jfip^wa ^cvy, kXut^ ^Hpnuvouov. 
Metis bearing the generation of the Gods, illustrious Ericepseus. 

lb. 



* T&» h^f^lfirmit y/vof . Ced. Suid. There are some other ▼ariations of lets 
coniequence. 

f For Xo/S^rro. 

X These four fragments are preserved by Produs. 
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FROM ORPHEUS. 



wTouj vepl TOW $aio}TO^ ^fo- 
KoyZv* tepSroq ywv o ^eo^ reap 
avrS X^tav xetpaX^q <f)€p€i voX- 
Xa^ xai ta^f ravpiovq, otpia^* 
Xapvnov re "kiovro^, xai 'jr/w- 
ii(ny aico rw ii pear cry fkovq eoovy 
^y f (nf€pfAariKUi ro ^£oy 
4<rrt, 



Orpheus has the following theo- 
logical speculation in allusion to 
Phanes. Therefore the first God 
bears with himself the heads of ani- 
mals, many and single, of a bull, of a 
serpent, and of a fierce lion, and 
they sprung from the primeval egg in 
which the animal is seminally con- 
tained. 

Proc. in Tim, 



FROM THE ANCIENT THEOLOGISTS. 



'O Sr€oXtfy8f Kp$ov xaJ rai/- The theologist places around him 

pw xcu Xeoyro^ xo* hpdxoyro^ the heads of a ram, a bull, a lion, and 

ain^i[€piriB€\^yx^'Kd^ Kai a dragon, and assigns him first both 

iv airf ncpSr<p ro ^Xv xaJ the male and female sex. 

0?Xi/c xai yeytrwp xparepo^ 9flq 'Hpinavatoq. 

Female and Father is the mighty god Ericapseus. 
Avrf 86 xtxi at wrepvyet; To him also the wings are first 
Tcpurov. given. 

Proc. in Tim. 



* Lobeck supposes 
*ft4>(, ^«^OT0u re X/ojTOf. 



that the foUowing was the original : K^ioC xo) raC^ou t*, 




iiOO OUPHIC FRAGMENTS. 



PROM THE ANCIENT THBOLOGISTS .♦ 

•Exervoi 7a/) NtVra /xfv xat They, the theologists, assert that 

Ovpayov tftaft ^aaiUiiiv, %a\ Night and Heaven (Ouranus) reigned, 

vpo rovTuv lov fA€yt<nov avrSif and before these their most mighty 

icarepa, father. 

OZ vparoq Pa(ri\€V(r€ icipiyfKvroq ^HpiMisaToq. 
Who distributed the world to Gods and Mortals, 
Over which he first reigned, the illustrious Ericepaeus, 
McB* ov VI Ntf, After whom reigned Night, 

Having in her hands the excellent sceptre of Ericepaeus, 
Mefi* r,v OipcLv\<i, After whom Heaven (Ouranus), 

Who first reigned over the Gods after his mother Night. 



FROM THE ANCIENT THEOLOGISTS, 

PostremopotentiamSo- In short, that to the power of th? 

lis ad omnium potestatem Sun is to be referred the control and 

summitatemque referri, supremacy of all things, is indicated by 

indicant theologi: qui in the theologists, who make it evident 

sacrishocbrevissimapre- in the mysteries by the following 

catipne demonstrant, di- short invocation. 

centes. 

^HXtc n^amoyipdro^, koVu Oh, alj-ruling Sun, Spirit of the 

,r.€u.aa, ko^v Su'vai^i?, xoV- World, Power of the world, Light of 

. ~^^ the world. — Macroh. Sat. lib. i. c. 2S. 

* This extract from a MS. of Syrianus is given by Lobeck, Aglaophamus I. 
577, and a translation of it with the Orphic lines from a MS. of Gale, was firsf 
given by Mr. Taylor, Class. Jour. XVII. 163. 

I Gal.— rov t6^' Lob. I Omitted by Gale. 
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FROM TIM^US LOCRUS. 



%vo atrta^ elfJLCV reh aviAv^ 
twf' Nofly ftcy, tSv xat^ Xoyev 
ytyifOfJL€vav' 'Ay^T^cay Be, rSy 
Piyi, xarra^ ^wdj^ei^ rSv aw' 
IMxrav. Tovrean/ $6, tov jmcv, ra^ 

re lyvfAaheaQai, &fXf^ "^^ "^^^ 
itpiarrav' rit 8 ivofMyd re wit 

vBau, T^}S€ ivfAva»Taf*l}^a»f 
^TXay AlfrBvj^w re, olov exyovoy 
rovreeay, xo} to /Acy^ eificy 
icyevarov re neat aadvarov, xai 
fUvov re, via) rai^ raurS tfnj- 
vioq, warov re ycai vap^eiyfAa 
rav yewaf/ieyap, OKOva iv /a€- 
rapoXf evri, roiovrov ydp ri 
rav *Vieav "keyecBai re xo) 
^ocKrda*. rhw ^*^T\av, i^fAa- 
'veToy xat fAurepa, riOdyay re 



Thus says Timaeus the Locrian.— r 
The causes of all things are two ; In- 
tellect, of those which are produced ac- 
cording to Reason ; and Necessity, of 
those which necessarily exist according 
to the powers of bodies. Of these the 
first is of the nature of good, and is 
called God, the principle of such 
things as are most excellent. Those 
which are consequent, and concauses 
rather than causes, may be referred 
to Necessity, and they consist of Idea 
or Form, and Matter, to which may 
be added the Sensible (world), which 
is as it were the offspring of these two. 
The first of these is an essence un- 
generated, immoveable, and stable, 
of the nature of Same, and the in- 
telligible exemplar of things gene- 
rated which are in a state of per- 
petual change : and this is called Idea 



• Totyc^Oy Al. 
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ityafAa^aiAtyai', ^voTtKeTy ndy- 
ra^ tA yewdfAMTa, rai/rav 
Sc raif TXav otthtoy ythf etpa^ 
oi fA^y dx/varov* ajuo^^y "f he 
xa6* avTocv xat ita^yifAdrKTroyf 
Z€XO[/i'€yay he nsdcray [Mpiffdy, 

piO'T^y eiiMVy iMU raq Oarepa 
fp^tnoq* vorayopeijoyri he rav 
"TKouff Toiroy ko} yfipay, Ai/o 
(toy cithe &px<xl ivavTiai eyri, ay 
rl fjLey E?oo( Xoyov 6%C( apptylq 
T€ xai varpoq' d 8* "TXa, dijXco^ 
re xa) fMtrepoq, rplra he eifAey^ 
r^ ^x Toz/T&y cicyova. Tpia h^ 
ovTA, Tpio*! yvaptC^evBai* ray 
fAeif^lheay, yl^ Kar^evKrrdfAay' 
ritv B'^TXay, Koyta-fAayoO^f ra 
f/t.'i'KU xar' eidvapiav yoeTo'daiy 
aXX& xar' dyaXoylav, ra h* 
dvoyeyyd[Jt.ara y aia-B'^a-et xai 
hoSqt>» llplv uv upavov yeyetrSai, 
"kly^ ^o-Tijy ^Ih'ea re xa» "TXa, 
xai 0€o^ dajMfOvp^o; ra ^eX" 
rioyoq, ive) h^ to vpetr^^repoy 
Moifpov itrrl rS yeurepUf xcei 
T^ reray[A€voy vpo rS drdfiraty 
dyaOoi ay 6 Seoqy opay re r^v 
"TXay $6%0jtA€yay r^y *lheav xai 
oOO^iovfievaVf vavroiaq fAev, 
drd'Aru<; he, iheir iq rd^tv 



or Form, and is to be comprehended 
only by Mind. But Matter is the 
receptacle of Form, the mother and 
female principle of the generation of 
the third essence, for, by receiving 
the likenesses upon itself, and being 
stamped with Form, it perfects all 
things, partaking of the nature of 
generation. And this Matter, he 
says, is eternal, moveable, and of its 
own proper nature, without form or 
figure, yet susceptible of receiving 
every form : it is divisible also about 
bodies, and is of the nature of Differ- 
ent. They also call Matter, Place and 
Situation. These two, therefore, are 
contrary principles : Idea or Form is 
of the nature of Male and Father ; 
but Matter of the nature of Female 
and Mother : and things which are of 
the third nature are the offspring of 
the two. Since then there are three na- 
tures, they are comprehended in three 
different ways; Idea, which is the 
object of science, by Intellect; Matter, 
which is not properly an object of 
comprehension, but only of analogy, 
by a spurious kind of reasoning; but 
things compounded of the two are 
the objects of sensation, and opinion 
or appearance. Therefore, before the 
heaven was made, there existed in 
reality Idea, and Matter, and God 
the demiurgus of the better nature; 



• T(l{§€ Al. 



t &fx6g<p(iJTov Al. 
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adr^p aytPf tteu 4i eUpt<rrw 

rcKTr curat, ty ofiJiXoyot ral 
Siax/}(0-«<^ rSy a-uf/ATap yiy 
votyro, xa2 fAVf xar* a^ofcarov 

roy^e tov vAvfAOv i^ dvd^a^ 
Taf "Ta^;, tpO¥ adrlv %araa'-' 

^A^ TO vdifTa r&KKct iv a&r^ 
v€pUx^*9 eya« fMveyanjf tcX- 
•^MVy tfolrtjx^v re xai Xoynt&f' 
(xpco'O'oyce yita robe djj/fSxfi' 
Kol dyJarfw ijToy) ital (nfMi" 
po€/>^i aSfjia* reXtUrepov yhp 
T^y £XX»y frxqiAOToay ^ tovto. 
.I^>.f0fi€yo^ uv Apitrroy yevyafxa 
v^tiXy, TovToy ivoUi ©eov yey 
yftj^v, oviroxa <l>$ap7i9'ifM3fw 
tn^ aXXa alr/cv, e (tt rS adriit 
(rvyT€TayfA€y» Ofv, €« vexa 
^XcTO airhf 3<aXi;ey. 



and since the nature of Elder (Con- 
tinuance) is more worthy than that of 
Younger (Novelty,) and Order than 
of Disorder; God in his goodness 
seeing that Matter was continually 
receiving Form and changing in an 
omnifarious and disordered manner, 
undertook to reduce it to order and 
put a stop to its indefinite changes, 
by circumscribing it with determinate 
figure : that there might be corre- 
sponding distinctions of bodies, and 
that it might not be subject to con- 
tinual variations of its ow;i accord. 
Therefore he fabricated this world 
out of all the matter, and constituted 
it the boundary of essential nature, 
comprising all things within itself, 
one, only-begottai, perfect, with a 
Soul and Intellect (for an animal so 
constituted is superior to one de- 
void of Soul and Intellect) : he gave 
it ^so a spherical body, for such of all 
other forms is the most perfect. Since, 
therefore, it was God's pleasure to 
render this his production most per- 
fect, he constituted it a God, gene- 
rated indeed, but indestructible by 
any other cause than by the God who 
made it, in case it should be his 
pleasure to dissolve it. 
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0^$ yap ^ Mara rlv l%€ivw 

•<roi v€p\ tri^ rov irpurov ^6- 
aeuq' ^paa-reov S^ cot S* 
alviyt/aSv' tv* av t* iJ ScXto^ ij 

dvayvovq fMj yvS, &Sc yap 

%fi' we/)) Tov ncdvrwv ^atriy^ta 

nsavr itrri, xa) cxe/vov evexa 

Travra* xai ifieTvo ahxiQv dicav' 

vcpi Ta Sewrepa,* xai rphov 
vep) tA tplra, ^ o2v d>6pu~ 
Kiir^ ^'^'X^ w€p) aindlpiy€Tai 
IJLaBeTy wot" arra ^ot*, jSXe- 
flrouca t/^ Tcit 46vt?^ tjvyyet^f 
a> ov^¥ l%avaq <%ct. rot; ^^ 
pacriXea^ vepi yea) av ei'sov, 

OvheV ^tTTi tOlOVTQ, TO S)J jXCTA 



FROM PLATO. 

You say that, in my former dis- 
course, I have not sufficiently ex- 
plained to you the nature of the 
First. I purposely spoke enigma- 
tically, that in case the tablet should 
have happened with any accident, 
either by land or sea, a person, with- 
out some previous knowledge of the 
subject, might not be able to under- 
stand its contents. This, then is the 
explanation. About the king of all 
things, all things are, and all things 
are on account of Him, and He is 
the cause of all good things. But the 
second is about things of the second 
kind, and the third about things of 
the third kind. Therefore the human 
soul, from its earnest desire to know 
what these things may be, examines 
those within itself which are akin to 
them, none of which it possesses in 
sufficient perfection. Such (imper- 
fection) however is not the case with 
regard to the King and those natures 
of which I spoke. — Plat, Ep, IL p. 
312. 



fROM PLATO. 

Th tSp Tsdvrav 0€ov ^ye- Conjuring the God of all things, 
fA^va Tuv re ovruv xa* t«v the ruler of those which are, and are 



* Serranus translates " secundum ad secunda, &c" — Bekker has « circa se- 
cundum iecunda, &c.;" but he pr^setveA the accentuation of the text 
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ra^. 



about to be, and the sovereign father 
of the ruler and cause. — Plat. Ep. 
VI. p. 323. 



FROM AMELIUS. 



rov AyifAiovpyoVf not yovq rpeTqy 
PasiA€<3Lq rpu^t Tov wroLy rov 
cp^ovra, rov opZvra, 8ia(^€- 

pOVO'l he cS/TOi, hlOTl /AfV 

TtpSroq vov^f ovraq itrrh o ^c- 
riv. *0 Be Mrepo^, ea-rt jutev, 
TO ev avr^ VOT^TOV) €%€i Oe to 
vpo aCroVf ycai juicTcxci vavrft^^ 
exe/vouy xa) BiaTot/TO Sct/Tcpo^. 
*0 8e rphoq^ €(rri jucev ri ^v 
aCr^ x£ti oSto; votjtov. va( 
•y^p votJ^j Toi) o-K^uyouvT* voi^r^, 
auTO( ^(rr«v. €%?< Sc to iv 
Tj? tevrep^, xai o/)^ t^ ir^«- 
Tov. oo-y y^p TrXcifi; ^ air^crra- 

0*1(9 TO<rOl;TO TO €%0V UfM^pO- 

repov, Tovrovq ovv rov^ rpu^ 
voaq xai hviiAiovpyovi vvori- 
^eraif xa) to2>( ffrapa r$ 
TlKocrosvi rpeiq ^ouriXia^y not 



Amelius makes the Demiurgus 
triple, and the three Intellects the 
three Kings — Him that exists, Him 
that possesses, Him that beholds^ 
And these are different; therefore 
the First Intellect exists essentially 
as that which exists. But the Second 
exists as the Intelligible in him, but 
possesses that which is before him, 
and partakes altogether of that, 
wherefore it is the Second. But the 
Third exists as the Intelligible in the 
Second as did the Second in the First, 
for every Intellect is the same with 
its conjoined Intelligible, and it pos- 
sesses that which is in the Second, 
and beholds or regards that which is 
the First : for by how much greater 
the remove, by so much the less 
intimate is that which possesses. 
These three Intellects, therefore, he 



* This word is generally misquoted as t^/tov, for which I can find no authority. 
The context of the discourse evidently requires Tpirrlv, having before treated of 
the $iTTby double Demiurgus of Plotinus. The first four, and last five lines, con- 
tain the opinion of Amelius; the rest is the commentary of Proclus. Amelius was 
himself a Platonist, and the eldest disciple of Plotinus, though he wrote before the 
system of the modern Platonists had acquired the celebrity given it by his 
master. 

R R 
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xai Oipavhv tmu Kpiwv, xai 
jtAa^icrra Trap* a^ro? 



supposes to be the Demiurgi, the 
same with the three kings of Plato, 
and with the three whom Orpheus 
celebrates under the names of Phanes, 
Ouranus, and Cronus, though, accord- 
ing to him, the Demiurgus is more 
particularly Phanes. — Proc. in Tim» 
II. 93. 



FROM OxVOMACRITUS. 



*OyojMaK0<TO( iy ro7i *0p- 

T^v nsdvTfav apxv/v e^va^ cXc- 
«yfy. 



Onomacritus, in the Orphics, says, 

that Fire, and Water, and Earth, were 

the first principles of all things. — 

Sextus. Hyp. III. 4. 136.— PAy^. IX. 

5. 6. 620. 



FROM ION. 



fcdvra, rplot xai TrXeoy cXar* 

rpuovivof iDtaarov apervi tpidq^ 
aijyea-iq nal apdroq xa< rt^x)}* 



This, says Ion, is the beginning of 
my discourse. All things are three, 
and nothing more or less ; and the 
virtue of each one of these three is a 
triad consisting of Intellect, Power, 
and Chance. 



* The emendations to this passage are very numerous. I have translated it 
according to Lobeck, as follows : 'A^^ ^h fAOt roS \6yw w&vra. rpfa xa) n-X/ov 
•t/Sb ou$) tXaffffQV to6twii rSht rgt&it, Ivb;, &c. 
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FROM PHILOPONUS. 



Tlvp jEAfV xoi yijv napiMvi- 
rtZ aipoq lav o X7oq o Tpaytp- 



Parmenides holds Fire and Earth 
as primary principles : but Ion of 
Chios, the tragedian, placed them 
after Air. — Philoponus, 



FROM PLUTARCHUS. 



*H vypk (fwa-ii apx*! *** 

X^i ^» icpara ipla aufAara 
•)njfv aepa %at vvp ivotri^ey. 



The moist nature, being the first 
pcinciple and origin of all things from 
the beginning made the three first 
bodies, Earth, Air, and Fire. — PliU. 
de Is, 



FROM OCELLUS. 



"OpQi €l<rl rpeTq, rm0-f(, There are three boundaries, Gene- 
*AKf*i}, TeXevr^. ration, Summit, Termination. — I. 4. 



FROM OCELLUS. 



*A^xV MfaoTijTa xa* IVXcv- 



The first triad consists of Be- 
ginning, Middle, and End. — Lyd, de 
Mens. p. 20. 
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FROM PLATO. 



Aiyovat Tiy«( Aq 'Kama 
itrrX rdt vpdyf/Lara yiyvd/A^a 
7LCU y€VO[A€va nal yeir/jffofjuvaf 
tA fMy ffiva€iy to, Se Te;^ij, 



Some say that all things consist of 
those which are in the course of gene- 
ration, those generated, and those 
about to be generated; the first by 
nature, the second by art, and tlie 
third by chance. — Plat, de Leg, X, 



FROM ARISTOTELES. 



vc^ ydp tpaaiv ol Tlv^ayop€tOi 
TO 1C&V xo) T^ vdi/ra roTq 
rptah SpKTTOu' rcXevr^ yap 
xai f/Ja-ov km) otpx»l tov Stpi^f^ 
fjiov €X€« tov Trojrrof* raSra 
Sc TOV Tijq Tpid^oq, 



All things are three: for as the 
Pythagoreans say, the Universe and 
all tilings are bounded by three : for 
the End, the Middle, and the Be- 
ginning, include the enumeration of 
every thing, and they fulfil the num- 
ber of the triad. — Aristot, de Coelo, I, 



FROM ARISTOTELES. 



'Aya^oi y€ yea) <ncot^<f,m 
yiyvwiai ^la rp$Sv* tk rpta 
he ravrd, itrrt ^iSaiqy €^0(, 
Xoyof. 



The good and contemplative be- 
come so through three things; and 
these three are Nature, Habit, and 
Reason. — Aristot, Polit. VIL 



FROM DAMASCIUS. 



Tpla otv Ta fravra, aXX' 
e^X ''Ey, "Ticapitq ^^jyafAiq tut) 
Evepycta* 



All things, therefore, are three, 
but not one ; Hyparxis, Power, and 
Energy. — Damas, Qiusest. c. 39. 



COSMOGONY OF THE TYRRHENIANS. 



A certain person among them, well 
versed in these matters, wrote a his- 
tory, in which he says : That God, the 
demiurgus of all things, for the sake 
of giving dignity to his productions, 
was pleased to employ twelve thou- 
sand years in their creation ; and ex- 
tended these years over twelve di- 
visions, called houses. In the first 
thousand years he created the heaven 
and the earth ; in the second he made 
this apparent firmament above us, and 
called it heaven; in the third, the 
sea and all the waters in the earth ; 
in the fourth, the great lights, the sun 
and the moon, together with the stars ; 
in the fiflh, every soul of birds, and 
reptiles, and quadrupeds, in the air, 
and in the earth, and in the waters ; 
in the sixth, man. It appears, there- 
fore, that the first six thousand years 
were consumed before the formation 
of man; and during the other six 
thousand years the human race will 
continue, so that the full time shall be 
completed even to twelve thousand 
years. — Suid. ». Tyrrhenia, 



*l<rTOfnaaf Ze vap* a&roT^ 

at^p €fMS€ipoq aw€ypml/€TO. 

"Eifni yitp Tw ^fJUdvpyiof tup 

hutvrth To7( vaaiv airov 
^tkoTifA'^a'eur^ai xTiV/Muri, 
KOI ra^oi ZiartTpeu ro7q iff 
^jeyofjJvotq o»xo((* xqlI tJ /mcv 
of x^XidBi vonja-ai rlv oipa- 
yo>, not T^y y^v' t^ Ztvr4pqi> 
voajtrai rl OTepieefjta raho 
TO <paty^fA€ifoy, xaXe^'a^ a^ 
Tov* ovpcut^' Tg rpirv^ ^d" 
'koiaa'aaff xa< r^ (jbara rd iv 
Tj tJ vdvra' tj 5*, rohq 
tpaa-tripai ''^^i fJi£ydKovq, ifXiop 
xflt* a-eX-qvi^y' ycai rovq oUrri- 
paq' tJ c', vaa-av 4^V ^f*" 
reivav, xal c^TrerSv, xa2 tc- 
rpdvc^a'J', ev rf o^ph xaf 
iv tJ 75, xa* roif C^o'i* tJ 
r , 'Toy av^ptavw, ifalvercu 
oZy rcii /A(y vp^raq cf x^Md- 
ha^ vpl T^^ rov di^puKov 
}iuxnikda'€aq itapaKviXu^iyat' 

fA4y€ty TO 7cyo( rSy dy^pSvuy. 
&i (Ivai t}w ncdrra y(jpoyw v^q 

avyrO^iaq l^-txp^ X*^^a$J 
S^exa. 



* Kuster proposes wiTO, 

t Kuster proposes rtrpeiirSiwp, which I have adopted in the translation. 

X Kuster proposes ^<Ajd(8(iri>. 



THE THEOGONIES. 



FROM DAMASCIUS. 



pofACvatq ravratq paij/altaii 
'OptpiyiaTq d ^feoXoyta 81} ri^ 
^mv, yj irep) to vovjtov, vfv xai 
cl <piAo<ro(pot hl€piAV}V€JJOVa-tV 
dm) fji.€V T?{ /Ata? tSj/ oX&'J/ ap- 
*^q Tov "Kpovov Ti^evreq, avr] 
$6 To7v Bt^ofy Al\l€pa xa« Xao(, 
avTi $€ Tot; ovTO^ airX^^ t^ 
ucv aicokoyiiofAevoi xai Tpidha 
rajjrvjv irpSrifiv iroiovmeq' iiq 
8e rvjv h€VT(pav rcXflv vyro* tJ 
\ivovf/.€vov Koi TO xuoy &)oy tov 
©€oy, ^ Toy apT^raJ x^Twya, 
17 T^y v€<p€\viv, tri hi tojjtuv 
€K\fpa(rK€t $ay)7(* aXXoT€ 
yap aXka %(p) rov fA.io'ov 
<pt\Q(ro^va-t)f, TovTo fAcv ovv 



In the rhapsodies which pass under 
the name of Orphic, the theology, 
if any, is that concerning the Intel- 
ligible ; and the philosophers thus in- 
terpret it. They place Chronus (Time) 
for the one principle of all things, 
and for the two Ether and Chaos : 
and they regard the egg as repre- 
senting Being simply, and this they 
look upon as the first triad f. But 
to complete the second triad they 
imagine as the god a conceiving and 
conceived egg, or a white garment, 
or a cloud, because Phanes springs 
forth from these. But concerning 
this middle (subsistence) different 
philosophers have different opinions. 
Whatever it may be they look upon 



* Lob. omits fih rotvw, 

t The intelligible triad of the later Platonists was divided in three sub- 
sistences, each of which was also called a triad, and composed of subsistences 
bearing analogy to the whole. 

X Bentley proposes ^ayivra. 
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t 1^ Ik t t \ M4k< 
ovoiov av |7, aq tov vovvj vq 

he varepac xat hwaynv, aWa 

rivac icpoceniuoovyTe^ ovbiv 

rS '0/w^« vpoo'^yiOVTa, T^v 

§€ Tphvjv rov M^Tiy tw *H/j<- 

KwnaToy'Y uq hvyufxiv, rov 

^dvnira &q icartpa, 

MijTroT€ fie KO.) ryjv fA€<r^v 

Tpiaha ^€T€OV Kara t«v rpi- 

fji.op(pov ^lov, en kvo[a.€vov iv 

TO) ua' fiat yap ma) rl fjuecrov 

atl ^ai/ra^et* (TvyafMporepQv 

tSv ampWi axrxep kqlI t6vto 

a/xa xai dov xat rpifMp^poq 

• ^€0q, Ka) Opjtq OTi TO fMV 

mv icrrty to yivafAevov, 6 he 
rpifMp<f}oq xat it6ktjJLOp<po^ r^ 
oyri ^eoq to hiaM.evLpifjt.evov rov 
vovjTov' TO he [xecrov Kara /uc€v 
TO cJov 6T1 ^ya>/U€voy, § xaTa 
$€ Tov ^6oy ^$1} 1 1 hiaytexpifAevoVf 
TO $£ oKov elveTv hiaKpivofAevov. 
roiaiirv^ fjuev ^ aw^^i^q 'Op- 



*H he ¥.ara r\v 'lepuvvfMv 



ic as Mind; but for Father and 
Power some of them imagine other 
things which have no connexion with 
Orpheus. And in the third triad 
they substitute for it Metis, whilst 
they place Ericapaeus as Power, and 
Phanes as Father. J 

But the middle triad is never to be 
placed according to the triformed god 
(Phanes) as absolutely conceived in 
the egg : for the middle subsistence 
always shadows out each of the ex- 
tremes, as should 1;}iiS} which must 
partake at once both of the egg and 
of the triformed god. And you may 
perceive that the egg is the united 
(subsistence) or principle of union ; 
and the triformed god, who is multi- 
form about being, is the separated 
principle of the Intelligible ; but the 
middle subsistence, being united as 
far as it relates to the egg, and al- 
ready separated as far as it relates to 
the god, may be considered as exist- 
ing altogether as in the act of sepa- 
ration: such is the common Orphic 
theology. 

But the theology delivered by Hie- 



* Lob. omits its rht yoD». f 'Hptxtirak*. Lob. 

X Wolf, and Lob. omit ws rhv voDy. Taylor places it after Mr,Ttv, and translates 
this very obscure passage thus : " But conceiving him over and above this as 
father and power, contributes nothing to Orpheus. But they call the third triad 
Metis as intellect, Ericapaeus as power, and Phanes aa father" I have inserted a 
full stop after trpoa^xorra. Lob. does the same, though he gives no translation 
of the passage. 

§ Tay. inserts t^ t^/tov, which he supposes to be omitted. It appears to me 
to destroy the argument. 

II <!$€/ W. and Hamb. 
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/A^ %a) 6 avToq i<nw^ <ii\jru^ 

/bccyo( itpSroVf '^T^e^p ma) T^yf 

xoX>wi7TiKoy T€ xai (n/vcxrixoy* 

a^pvfTW Atpiiicaff aiTo yap rl 
fAffih (pdvoti vfp) avTifq iv 
B€/x>irraf advi^ t^v &vofpi^rov 
(pi^a'tv' TTiv 8c rpirfiv &pxh^ 
fjkera r^q 8 Jo ytwiri^rivai ftev 
^x TOt/T»y, ''TSaTOf ^/ai xa< 
r^() ^pdnovra 8^ €&«« xc^- 
Xa( cj^oyra icpors€<lnnK.viaq 
raijpov xai acovtoo ^^ /xcer^ 
8^ ^cov nrpofTu^oVf <%e<y§ 8^ 
xa« ^v2 To^ »/M)y icrepotf eSvo- 
/txao-^ai 86 Xpoyoy|| iiy^parov^ 
Koi 'Hpax>.ij£t Tov avTOif* (tv- 
yc^y^f 8e ail^rj? t^v 'Aya-yx^jy, 
^i/o-<y cZo-ay r^y ai^r^y xa2 
'A8^a0^€iay aa-^fjtarov 8i«p- 
yviafjLiyvjv ** iy irayTi t^? xo<r- 
/lA^ T»y tcipdrtav avrvu iffmimh' 
fAewiv* ra^Tviv olfjLat Xiyec^ai 



ronymus and Hellanicus is as fol- 
lows : — He says that Water was from 
the beginning, and Matter, from 
which the Earth was produced, so 
that he supposes that the two first 
principles were Water and Earth ; 
the latter of which is of a nature 
liable to separation, but the former 
a substance serving to congluti- 
nate and connect it: but he passes 
over as ineffable the one principle 
prior to these two, for its recondite 
nature is evinced, in that there is no 
manifestation appertaining to it. The 
third principle after these two, which 
is generated from them, that is from 
the Water and Earth, is a Dragon 
having the heads of a Bull and Lion 
naturally produced, and in the middle, 
between these, is the countenance of 
the God: he has, moreover, wings 
upon his shoulders, and is denomi- 
nated incorruptible Chronus (Time) 
and Hercules. Fate also, which is 
the same as Nature, is connected 
with him, and Adrastia, which is in- 
corporeally co-extensive with the uni- 
verse, and connects its boundaries in 
harmony. I am of opinion that this 



• Lob. inserts (iAtJj) in a parenthesis. Creuzer proposes to substitute it. 

t iirdyit Hamb. — Wolf, proposes 6t^«. 

X Lob. omits from rat/riiv. 

§ 'X" Hamb. 

II x^^M* W. and Hamb. 

% ayipwTot Mon. 

•• hopiya>/ifV7iv Tay. 
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veriyciji ahia^. 



rajf ^ayf/ahtatq ^eoKoyiav a- 

[Mrit rrjq fXiSiq 'aph rav ^voTv 
T?? o"*7??* 7tapah(^€ta-'^q aito 
T?? Tplrviq fA.€T^ raq ^Ijo raS- 
rri^ iifa-rvja-aa'^Qc^i rvjv apxviv, 

xai ffrj[A[A.€rpov vpoq ^v^patcay 
&Mdq, Olroq yap i^v iro- 
KurifA-^roq iy iyceiyg Xpwoq Ay>j- 
paroq not A\^€pOi icon Xaoi;( 
Tcar^p' afAcXei Kse) Kara rat;- 
Tijv Kpovoq oZro; hpavLOV «yev- 
yaTai, rfntX'^yoviqv'y Al\f€pa 
^o") yoeplv Ka\ Kdoq aveipoyf 
yba) Tplrav M rovroi^ £pfj9«^ 
0jtAi;(Xtf^6(* T^y hexnepav raij' 
T^jy tpio^a oofakoiyay rj ntparri 
liapablhua't hwafAtKviv ova-av 
&q ivLilyrpf varpiyc^v' ho xa) 
TO rphov adr^q Epepoq io'Tw 
ojmi%a£$€(J xa< TO varpiKov tc 
xa< axpov Al^f^p ovx aicKuq 
Si\Ka vcepuq*"]^ rl 8c jmco'ov 
aCro^ey Xcko; avupwy aXKa 
ff.f^y iv ro^roi^j uq Xeyci, 
Xpoyoq uoy iycyvi^trty, rov XpO" 
yov voiovca yivyti^a xa< atrvi 



third principle is regarded as subsist- 
ing according to essence, inasmuch 
as it is supposed to exist in the nature 
of male and female, as a type of the 
generating principle of all things. 

And in the rhapsodies I conceive 
that the (Orphic) theology, passing 
over the two first principles, toge- 
ther with the one preceding those two 
which is delivered in silence, estab- 
lishes the third, which is properly 
posterior to the other two, as the first 
principle, inasmuch as it is the first 
which has something efiable in its 
nature, and commensurate with hu- 
man conversation. For the venerable 
and incorruptible Chronus (Time) 
was held in the former hypothesis to 
be the father of Ether and Chaos: 
but in this he is passed over, and a 
Serpent substituted : and the threefold 
Ether is called intellectual, and Chaos 
boundless, and the dark cloudy Ere- 
bus is added to them as a third. He 
delivers, therefore, this second triad 
as analogous to the first, this being 
potential as was that paternal. Where- 
fore the third subsistence of this triad 
is dark Erebus, and its paternal prin- 
ciple and summit Ether, subsisting 
not simply but intellectually, and the 
middle derived from it is boundless 
Chaos. But with these it is said 
Chronus generated the egg, for this 



♦ Tni Tyf ctyiji Mon. 



f TptirKij> yovV Mon. m. 



J vore^oj Mon. 
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TiHrifjLtvoVf in ko^ dvl rot^- 
Tp^. T/<( o2;y ai^ ^o'tc ; to 

rShf iv fMtr^ icarroCwf triitpfA^ 
rew rl vX^^o^* iial rpirov ivi 
Toi^roic ^thf dtr&fiarwy vr^- 
fujyaq M rSw eofjuw ep^oyra 
yj^Siii o( ^y fc€v TflciV Xayoci 
vpoo^€<l»nLv(ai c7;(€ Todptsv 

8/}a)coyTa ir€X»|}«oy irayro^a- 
voiV [AApfpaT^ ^yjpiuv MaXki^ 
jM€yoy. Tovroy fify (Zv &q 
yoSy TiJ^ rpio^of viroXi}VTcoy| 
T^ $€ fAco'a yewj rd rt veX** 
Xfil( ncu T^ Bvo T^y ^iJvafAi9y 
a^l hh TO fi^oy dp^/V varpine^v 
T^^ Tpirnii Tpta^ff rMkij^ $^ 
Tiff rplri^i Tpui^oi rlv tptrw 
dre^y, xai ^Stj 17 ^eokoyia Ilpw 
fiyoyov dyvfA»€t xo^ A/a xaXe!* 
vdmreov haTdntropa xa« ?Xov 
Tou xoo'fMUy $«o xal Ilaya xa- 
X€f<rdra(, To<rai/Ta x«} aSryi 
vtpl T«y yot}T«y dpyjuy ^ ye- 

'H $^ vap^ Tf) Ilepiira- 
Ti}Tix^ Ev^i^jCAf)* iofoyeypaiA-' 

^t^Krfta Toy t^ yoijT^y ia-i^ 



relation makes it a procession of 
Chronus, and born of these, in* 
asmuch as from these proceeds the 
third Intelligible triad. What, then, 
is this triad ? The egg, the duad of 
the natures of male and female con- 
tained in it, and the multitude of the 
all-various seeds in the middle of it ; 
and the third subsistence in addition 
to these is the incorporeal god, with 
golden wings upon his shoulders, who 
has the heads of bulls springing forth 
from his internal parts, and upon his 
head an enormous serpent, invested 
with the varied forms of beasts. This, 
therefore, is to be taken as the Mind 
of the triad : but the middle proces- 
sions, which are both the Many and 
the Two, must be regarded as Power, 
but the Qgg as the paternal principle 
of this third triad. But the third god 
of this third triad, the theology now 
under discussion celebrates as Pro- 
togonus (First-bom), and calls him 
Dis, as the disposer pf all things, and 
the whole world : upon that account 
he is also denominated Pan. Such 
are the hypotheses which this gene- 
alogy lays down concerning the Intel- 
ligible principles. 

But the cosmogony which is deli- 
vered by the Peripatetic Eudemus as 
being the theology of Orpheus, passes 
the whole Intelligible order in silence^ 



• tuliKwi Wolf. Hamb. — 84.«« Mon. 
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vfiff-ff, iff votrrdicaa-tv affn^ 
Tw* T€ xal ayvaoTW rpi" 

<rw€^ vcvo/ifra< t^» yej^a- 

BCXT^OV]]! E^I^/AOV X€70yT0(§ 

^€0^9 «( xa2 T«y Aia o'epic- 



as altogether ineffable and unknown^ 
and incapable of discussion or expla- 
nation. He commences from Night, 
which Homer also constitutes his 
first principle, if we would render his 
genealogy consistent. Therefore we 
must not put confidence in the asser« 
tion of Eudemus, that Homer makes 
it commence from Oceanus and Te- 
thys ; for it is manifest that he re- 
gards Night as the greatest divinity, 
which is implied in the following line, 
where he says that she is reverenced 
by Jove himself — 



He feared lest he should excite the displeasure of swift Night. 



'AXX' ^OfMjpoq lAey utai oM^ 

*H0'/e8o( $€ fMi hitutvpSroy 
y&€<T^eu TO Xdoq lo^opSy r^i> 
ditarakifFroif tov yoijTot/ xa2 
ipfayJyinif voyrcXftfc ^tf-iv xcx- 
XipUycu X^itf^f T^y hk T^** 
vp^niw ixfl^tif vap^iry€ty Sq 
TPfa df)^ T^( oXi}( ytytaq 
rSy d^ctfy* el fAVj apa "Xdoq 
fA€y Tyfif ^ivrepay rwy hvo7y d^ 
yfiy^ T^y** he yju Tdprafoy 
ma) Epara tI rpm^juiy ywiriy, 



Homer, therefore, must be supposed 
to commence from Night. 

But Hesiod, when he affirms that 
Chaos was the first produced, appears 
to me to regard Chaos as the incom- 
prehensible and perfectly united na- 
ture of the Intelligible. From thrice 
he deduces Earth** as the first prin- 
ciple of all the generation of the gods, 
unless, perhaps, he may regard Chaos 
as the second subsistence of the two 
principles : in which case Earth and 
Tartarus, and Eros (Love), compose 



* af^yixTov Hamb. f rp6m9 or rp^xto* Hamb. 

X iaroiiXTiav Hamb. § Xiyoms Mon. || atda^eu Mon. 

^ II. xiv. 261. The printed copies of Homer have *^8o<. 

** The emendation of y^y for rV is proposed by Mr. Taylor, and though I 
find DO authority in the different texts for it, it is evidently requisite not only for 
the sense but to accord with Hesiod's Theogony. 
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tIv fjLty £pft>Ta dvT) TCI/ rpiTov, 
vf xara iitiarfwfniv ^iupov- 
/MCMjy. ToSto y^p ovru^ ovo- 
/tAa^ci xai 'Op<p€lq iv Tatq 

nsparov, u^ vpurviy ip (rtfpt^ 
Tivi xa2 oCo'ttf^fi xarao-TiJ- 
fiaTf Tsayticav* Tfi* 8^ Tc^/)- 
Ta^6y arr) tqv fAea'ov, &^ yfivi * 
v»( c}( dtdxpto'ty tsapaycfyctvYi" 

fA.€>OV, 

vpuTTfiv itpyjfiVj &f vcunryf ay 

f^laVf Epe^o^ iaIv t^v afptva, 
T^y 8e ^ijXeiay Nt/xra, raif- 
tY,y fAiv avr) ancuptoi^f Iwiy/jiv 
$€ &irri viparoq* in, $c ro^rau 
^ni<r) J fAi^^evraiv A\\fepa yt- 
vttr^Qkt xai Ep»Ta xat M^r^y, 
rif Tp€r(f raijra^ vwjra^ vvotr- 
tda^i^t T^y jtA€y axpay Ai^ipa 
votSvf tvtv Se jtAco^y "Epe^ra 
xar^ Ttjy (pwrnuriv fMo-OTt^ra 
TOW Epaxo^, T^y 8e Tpirvjv 
M^Tiy, xaT'J avrlu rjl^ rw 
TToXvTfjtAfjToy yovv. Hapdyet 
Jc ^iri Totfroif 6x tuv avtav 
xat aXXeuy ^€»y voXty § apt^- 
jMoy xficTa T^/v E^Sof/xov ioto- 



the three-fold Intelligible, Eros being 
put for the third subsistence, consi- 
dered according to its convertive 
nature. Orpheus also in his rhap- 
sodies has adopted a very similar 
disposition, for he places the Earth 
for the first, being the first that was 
conglomerated into a compact and 
essential substance, while he places 
Tartarus as the middle, as having 
already, in a manner, a tendency to- 
wards disunion. 

But Acusilaus appears to me to 
regard Chaos as the first principle and 
altogether unknown, and afler this 
one to place the duad, Erebus as the 
male and Night as the female, the 
latter being substituted for infinity, 
and the former for bound ; and from 
a connexion between these were ge- 
nerated Ether and Eros (Love), and 
Metis (Counsel), these three being the 
Intelligible hypostases, of which he 
places Ether as the summit, Eros as 
the middle in compliance with the 
natural intervention of love, and 
Metis as the third, inasmuch as it 
is already highly-venerable Intellect. 
And from these, according to the 
relation of Eudemus, he deduces the 
vast multitude of the other gods. 



♦ li' 8^ Wolf. Hamb. f ♦»»A»' Wolf. Hamb. 

X x«i Wolf. § TToXXoc (i, 6. ToWV) Mon. II iarcpta Mon. 
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raq &pxp^i visc^ecKfat 'Aepa 
na) Nt^xra, hijXov Sri <rty^ 
rifAf^a-otyra ttjv [xiav icpo rS» 
duory, i^ wv y€>yvi^^vat Tdp" 
tapov oljAUi Tvpf TptTijy OLpy^Vy 
uq Tiya /[xiHTT/y* ^>t ruv hxmv 
(TvyKpa^eTa'av' i^ a>u Sia> riv^q 
T^y yoijT^y fMcorviTa ovra Ka- 
Xeo'ayTa, $<o rt in ayiApa $ia- 
rc/y€i 'rl T€ axpoy xai to vepaq, 
uv fjux^^yroav akX'^Xotf dlv 
y€V€(rKfat rovTo iaeho to yo-^- 
Toy l^Sov vq aXvi^Siqf i^ ov 
fsoCKiv CLf^i\v y€y€av vpotX- 

\f€tV. 



^€pexi$$^< If "Sijptoq Xflvra 
[My (Ivai &€) yea) K^oyoyf xa« 
y^oiyiay r^q fpc^ vparaq ap- 
y^q^ T^y yuav ^/x,/ vpo tay 
hvdtvf Y.OU r^q $t^o fMTot t^v 
fiiay* Toy $€ Xp^yoy ncot'ija'at 
inL TOV yoyw itja/rov Ilvp moI 
Tlytvfjia vtafTlupf T^y Tpiir- 
X^y oifAMt (p^o'iy TOV yoi^Tov, 
i^ mf iv ftiyre [M/xoTq S<7j/}ij- 
lA€»uv iroXX^y yeve^y (rvfrt^yat 
Kfeay T^y ir€yT€ji*t//t%oy J xa- 
'AovfA€yviVf Tairoy 8e io-0( et- 
ituy^ T\y Trfyrexoo-juoy. IlepJ 



Epimenides affirms that the two first 
principles are Air and Night : whence 
it is evident that he reverences in 
silence the one principle which is 
prior to the two : from which, I con- 
ceive, he holds that Tartarus is gene- 
rated regarding it as a nature in a 
manner compounded of the two ; for 
some, indeed, regard the principle 
which is derived from these two as a 
kind of Intelligible intermediate sub- 
sistence or mediety, properly so 
called, inasmuch as it extends itself 
to both extremities, the summit and 
the boundary ; for by their connexion 
with one another, an egg is generated 
which is properly the very Intelli- 
gible animal from which again pro- 
ceeds another progeny. 

But Pherecydes Syrius considers 
the three first principles to be an 
Ever-vital subsistence, Chronus-f*, and 
an Earthly subsistence; placing, as I 
conceive, the One prior to the Two, 
and the Two posterior to the One : 
and that Chronus generated from 
himself Fire, and Spirit, and Water, 
representing, I presume, the three- 
fold nature of the Intelligible : from 
which, when they became distributed 
into five recesses, were constituted a 
numerous race of gods, called the 
five-times animated order, equivalent 



• xa) /u/xT^y Mon. 

f X^^yoy Mon. and Tay. which the following passage evidently requires. 

J ntvrSfjLv^ov Mon. Toort-^/vj^ov in m. 
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/m'soa 4 



ffov ifMV at $i^ /At^o^v '£X- 



$€ TTOiciy* TavSre xai 'A»a- 
0-«y,'|' T^ fjLfy *Avaauy anhpa 
T??+ TauSrc wotoCyrej, toi/- 
Ti^y fie iMfttfa dcfl^y wofAd" 
fyyrti, c£ a)y /uioyoyo^ varfia 
7evyi}^i{ya< Toy Man^ry, a^rey 
«7/uai r«y yoi^roy xoo'fioy ^ T»y 
$voryapXa;yirapa70f(€yoy.§ *Ex 
fie T0y aihSv aKKviv ytw^ 
v/>0€X&cry Aa%^ xa) Aa%oy. 
BIta o? rpirrp/ iic tZv a^Ttfy || 
KM'0'api^ xai 'Ao'0'a>poy| ^f iv 
yevfo'^ai rpeT^f *Ayoy xai IX- 
KofQif xai *Afly ' tov fie 'Aov 
xa^ Aatmi}^ vioy yevia^ai rw 
BijXoyy oy fit^^iot^p^oy Aal ^'- 
0'iy. 

M£^70« fie 7MU va» rl &p€tw 
yeyoff iq neu rotrro ypd^i I 
Evb*iiMi, el (Key TMroy, oi fi^ 
XpQvop xoXoi/o'i T^ yo)}T0y dvauf 
xo} Ti^ rpwfAOfVf' ii o3 fiia- 
xpi^ijyaf 97 dcoy dyal^lv xai 



to what he might call a five-fold world. 
But another opportunity may perhaps 
occur for the discussion of this part 
of the subject. Such and of a simi- 
lar description are the hypotheses 
which are received by us relative to 
the Greek mythological fables, which 
are numerous and ||^ry various. 

But the Babylonians, like the rest 
of the Barbarians, pass over in silence 
the One principle of the Universe, 
and they constitute Two, Tauthe and 
Apason; making ^pilSfiD ^c hus- 
band of Tauthe, and denominating 
her the mother of the gods* And 
from these proceeds an only-begotten 
son, Moymis , which I conceive is no 
other than the Intelligible world pro- 
ceeding from the two principles. 
From them, also, another progeny is 
derived, Dache and Dachus; and, 
again, a third, Kissare and Assorus , 
from which last three others pro- 
ceed Anus* ^nd minu s, and Aus. u\<j!J- 
And of Aus and Dauce is born a sob 
called Belus, who, lliey say, is the 
fabricator of the world, the Demi- 
urgus. 

But of the Magi and all the Arion 
race, according to the relation of 
Eudemus, some denominate the In- 
telligible Universe and the United, 
Place, while others call it Time 
(Chronus): from whom separately 



ZuujJ 



* i}]ri«y Moo. t iarciff^ Mon. hena&it H. % da^pw t?; Mon. 

§ irpoay6fiif9v Hamb. l| fAiffaapii Mon. 
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y€t9. OStoi Si J^y xa) airo) 
ha,KpifOfA€yifiy vomvo-i tijv 8«t- 



cvyypcupia irp^ voanwt Xpovov 

'Aipa yiveo'^M utal Afjpav, 
*Atpa fJt^y oKpaTW rov vw{tw 
'7sapoabvjkBZ}fr€if Aipav he rl 
ii otvTOV xivoi^/A€yoy rov vonprov 
^arrixoy 'sport^wfia, II^iv h 
^x Toi/Ttfv dfjt^Tu Oroy ytyn/j" 

T^ yo^Toy. 



*0( he e^o^ev EihvjfMv 'npf 
^otviytuy tvpiffvLOfMt narht MS- 
XoVy [JLV^oXoyioaf, Al^vip ^y ri 
%ptorw xa< *Ai^p oX SJo aSrac 
£2^a<9 ^£ ^y y€warat 0^X»- 
/A«(9 ^ yotjT^^ d'€0(, a^To o7/Aai 
TO axpey rov yoijrot/* ^£ ol cav^ 
r$ aweKdovroq y€vifv^^v(f,liprn<n 
XoviTupoVf dv%iyia vpSrov j eira 



proceed a Good Divinity and an Evil 
DasmoQ.; or, as some assert, prior to 
these, Light and Darkness. Both 
the one, therefore, and the other, 
after an undivided nature, hold the 
twofold co-ordination of the superior 
natures as separated and distinct, 
over one of which they place Oro- 
masdes as the ruler, and over the 
other Arimanius. 

The Sidonians, according to the 
same writer, before all things place 
Chronus, and Pothus, and Omichles, 
(Time, Love, and Cloudy Darkness). 
And by a connexion between Pothus 
and Omichles, as the Two principles 
are generated Aer and Aura (Air 
and a Gentle Breeze), substituting 
Air for the summit of the Intelligible, 
and the Breeze arising from it for the 
vivifying prototype of the Intelligible. 
And from these two again is gene^ 
rated Otus (the Night Raven), re- 
presenting, as I conceive, the In- 
telligible Mind. 

But independent of the collections 
of Eudemus we find the mythology 
of the Phoenicians thus delivered ac- 
cording to Mochus. First was Ether 
and Air, which are the Two first 
principles ; from these was produced 
Ulomus, the Intelligible God, and, as 
I conceive, the summit of the Intel- 
ligible : from whom, by a connexion 
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THE THEOGONIES, 



»oV rouTOv fAcv offAat rov tfOVjTw 
yovv )Jyoyr€if r^ he dvoiryia 
Xox^vficitf Tijy veijT^y hvvafA.iy 
art vfmpf hoKfCvotray rvjw 
abtdx.ptTOp (l)ij(rt»f €\ /a^ apa 
/jLtra ra( lljo d^aq to uuev 
axpoy itrtiv a>€fMi o eiq, ro oe 
fjkea-ov ol hjjo av€[AXH AiyJ/ re viou 
NoTO(* voiovtri yap vuq nai 

he OvXufjioq aMq 6 voifjToq 

ft'flX ^^^ii ^ ^^ dvoiyevq Xor- 
awpoi^ 4 jKcra to yoi7TQy|| 
fcparvi rdQiq, to h^ aov o ov- 
pavoq, XeycTai yap f £ aCroi; 
pctyevroq €K hvo yeUaBat od- 
pavlq xat 7?^ t£v 8«xoto- 
[AVjfAdTav ^ytdrepov. 



Aiywrr/ft*** he & [Aev EJJ- 
hyi/Miq oilhfy ayipiteq Itrropei, 
(u he Alyijvrioi. Yxxff if*ciq 0<'- 
Xo<TO<pot yeyoylteq i^-^veyyiay 
c^Sv T^iV dKriBetav KeyLpv/jt,- 
[Aewiv evpovreq ev Aiymrriotq 
hri Tio-i Xoyoif* &q €hj xaT* aw- 
Tot^ VI fAtv fAia Ttov oXwv'j"'!* 
^/'X'? 2xoT05 oyvwg'Tov v/avov- 
[jLewi xa« TovTo rpt^ dvatpa^ 
yovfMvov ovTuq' Ta( $c $uo 
^PX^f '^'thup xa« "^diAfMv^ aq 



with himself, was produced Chusorus, 
the first expanding principle, and then 
the Egg: by the latter I imagine 
they mean the Intelligible Mind ; but 
by Chousorus, the Intelligible Power, 
being the first nature which separates 
an unseparated subsistence, unless, 
perhaps, after the two principles the 
summit may be the one Wind ; but 
the middle, the two winds Lips and 
Notus (south-west and south), for 
sometimes they place these prior to 
Oulomus. In which case Oulomus 
himself would be the Intelligible 
Mind, and the expanding Chousorus 
the first order after the Intelligible, 
and the Egg Heaven : for it is said, 
that by the rupture of it into two 
parts heaven and earth were produced 
each from one of its two severed 
parts. 

Of the Egyptian doctrines Eu- 
demus gives us no accurate infor- 
mation. But the Egyptian philoso- 
phers, who are resident among us, 
have explained their occult truth, 
having obtained it from certain Egyp- 
tian discourses. According to them, 
then it appears to be this. The One 
principle of the Universe is celebrated 
as Unknown Darkness, and this 
three-times pronounced as such : and 
the Two principles are Water and 



• ToiJTWf Mon. f oJXwyu/voy H. X »i Mon. 

§ Xouffw^oC Hamb. || t^v vbyirlv Hamb. % Wolf proposes oupai^v xo) ynw, 
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pO( avrlq A(rxXipr<a^(, ^c^- 

a( ytwyfif^fat t^v %pSro> Ka- 
y-vi(ptif' * cira t^v Sct^cf^ov att^ 
TOi/Tov, etra xa« airo toi/toi/ 
Tov rphov, ovq o'VfA'KKrjpovv rov 
oXey MijToy difl^KO^^/Moy. O0t» 

T«pof 'HpdtoTMq Toy rphov 
IvofMMvBiyra Kayi.t^fp\y disc tw 
nsarpoq xai r&t; qr^virot; Toy 
^Xioy €<ya/ r/njo'iy at/Toy Sij- 
irou Toy yoiJy Toy yoijToy. *AXXa 
T^y /A€y Ktpi nuCxtov dyLpi^tiav 
i£ ifUivuy Xi}TT€oy. 'lo-Tcoy Sc 
xa2 ^Kcryo vep] ray Alyvirriuv, 
tri SiaiprriW elfft 7roXXa%oi/ 
TcSy XAT^ tvaariv tkpiO'r&rtay, 
iis€\ Ka< T^ yoi^Toy Sifjp^Kao'iy 
eif voXXofy ^<?i' j8<^T)7tb»$, i&c 
e£c«-T4 /Aa^^rr Ttfr(p intlwjv 
avyypdfAfAaa-iv iyrt>xfi^* to7( 
P§0)^fA4mi, >Jyti 8€ T^ 'Hpat- 
oieov difaypeufrj rev A/<yuir- 
"^/ov xttd- IXoy Xoyov vpoqt^p 
H^xXoy yputjata^ toy ^tXo- 
oitpov, xal T§ ApSafMyvj ypd" 
<^9^ai avjjL<pwifk vvo 'Ao*- 
NXo^iriadou T«y A^'yuirr/a^y tr/}Of 
T«2r^aXX0i;( 0«oX^)«v^« 



Sand, according to Heraiscus; but 
according to Asclepiades, who is the 
more ancient of the two, Sand and 
Water, from whom, and next in suc- 
cession after them, is generated the 
first Kamephis, and from this a second, 
and from this again a third, which, 
they affirm, completes the whole In- 
telligible distribution. Such is the 
system of Asclepiades. But the 
more modern Heraiscus says that 
the third, who is named Kamephis 
from his father and grandfather, is 
the Sun, equivalent in this case to the 
Intelligible Mind. But greater ac- 
curacy upon the subject can only be 
obtained fVom these authors them-' 
selves. It must be observed, how- 
ever, with regard to the Egyptians, 
that they are often wdnt to distribute 
subsistences according to union, as' 
when they divide the Intelligible into 
the Individualities of a multitude of 
gods, as may be learnt from their dwh - 
writings by those who Will e^^mine 
thfem: I refer particularly to the 
commentary of Heraiscils ' Upon ' the 
Egyptian doctrine addressed to Pro- 
clUs the philosopher alone, and to 
the concordance of the Egyptian 
writers, begun by Asclepiades and 
addressed to the other Theologists. 
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OF THE GREAT YEAR: 



FROM BEROSSUS. 



Berossus qui Belum interpre- 
tatus est, ait cursu ista siderum 
fieri: et adeo quidem id affir- 
mat, ut conflagrationi atque di- 
luvio tempus assignet: arsura 
enim terrena contendit, quando 
omnia sidera, quee nunc diver- 
ges agunt cursus, in Cancrum 
convenerint, sic sub eodem po- 
sita vestigio, ut recta linea exire 
per orbes omnium possit: inon- 
dationem futuram, cum eadem 
siderum turba in Capricornuro 
convenerit. Illic solstitium) hie 
bruma conficitur. 



Berossus, who thus interprets 
the Babylonian tradition, says 
that these events take place 
according to the course of the 
stars ; and affirms it so posi- 
tively, as to assign the time for. 
the Conflagration and the De- 
luge. He maintains that all 
terrestrial things will be con- 
sumed when the planets, which 
now are traversing their differ- 
ent courses, shaU all coincide in 
the sign of Cancer, and be so 
placed that a straight line could, 
pass directly through all theit 
orbs. But the inundation will 
take place when the same con-* 
junction of the planets shall oc- 
cur in Capricorn. In the first is 
the summer, in the last the win- 
ter of the year. — Seneca Nat, 
QucBst. III. 29. 
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OF THE GREAT YEAR: 



FROM CENSORINUS. 



Ad ^gyptiorum vero magnum 
annum luna non pertinet, quern 
Grseci Kvytxov Latine Canicula- 
rem vocamus. Propterea quod 
initiumillius summitur, cum pri- 
mo die ejus mensis, quern vocant 
^gyptii 6c}^ Caniculae sidus 
exoritur : nam eorum annus ci- 
vilis solus habet dies ccclxv sine 
ullo intercalari, itaque qua4ri- 
ennium eo fit, ut anno M.ccclxi 
ad idem revolvatur principium. 
Hie annus etiam Heliacos a 
quibusdam dicitur: et ab aliis 
iviavrhq est. Prseterea annus, 
quem Aristoteles maximum po* 
tius quam magnum appellat, 
quem solis et lunae vagarumque 
quinque stellarum orbes con* 
ficiunt. Cum ad idem signum 
ubi quondam simul fuerunt, una 
referuntur. Cujus anni hyems 
summa est Cataclysmos, quam 
nostri Diluvionem vocant. iGs- 
tas autem Ecpyrosis quod est 
mundi incendium. Nam in 
his altemis temporibus mundus 
turn exignesere, tum exaques* 
cere videtur, hunc Aristarchus 
putavit esse annonim verten- 
tium duum milliuiblMcclxxxiiij. 



In the great year of the Egyp- 
tians, which the Greeks call the 
Cynic, and we in Latin the 
Canicular; the Moon is not 
taken into consideration : inas- 
much as its commencement is 
fixed when Canicula rises upon 
the first day of that month 
which the Egyptians call Thoth. 
For their civil year has only 
365 days, without any inter- 
calary day; whence the qua- 
drennium so adjusts itself, that 
in the 1461st year the revo- 
lution is completed. This year 
is by some called the Helia- 
cal, by others the Eniautus, or 
The Year. But the year which 
Aristotle calls the greatest, ra- 
ther than the great, is that in 
which the sun, moon and all 
the planets complete their 
courses, and return to the same 
sign from which they originally 
started together. The Winter of 
this year is the Cataclysm, which 
we call the Deluge: but its 
Summer is the Ecpyrosis, that is 
the Conflagration of the world. 
For at these alternate seasons 
the world is burned and de- 
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Aretes Dyrrhachinus quinque 
millium dlij. Herodotus et 
Linus X. millium dccc. dierum 
xiij. dcccclxxxiiij. Orpheus 
centum xx* Cassandrus tricies 
sexies centum millium. Alii 
vero infinitum esse, nee in se 
unquam reverti existimaverunt. 



luged. Aristarchus supposes 
this periodical revolution to 
consist of 2484 years ; Aretes 
of Dyrrhachium of 5552; He- 
rodotus and Linus of 1 0,800 ; 

. . of 18,984; Orpheus 

of 120,000; Cassandrus of 
136,000. Others suppose it to 
be infinite in duration, and that 
the celestial bodies never again 
coincide in their original posi- 
tions. — Censorinus de Natdli 
Die. 



OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL ERAS : 



FROM CENSORINUS. 



Nunc vero id intervallum tern- 
ppr;8 tr^tabo, quod Historicoa 
Varro s^ellat, hie enim tria 
discrimina temporum esse tra- 
4it. Primum ab hominum prin- 
cipio ad Catac^lysmum priorem^ 
secundum ad Ol3rmpiadem pri- 
mam; quod quia in eo multa 
fabulosa referuntur Mythicon 
nominatur. Tertiam a prima 
Olympiade ad nos quod dicitur 
Historicon, quia res eo gestae 
veris historiis continentur. 



I WILL now treat of that interval 
pf time which Varro calls His- 
toric ; for he divides the times 
into three parts. The first from 
the beginning of mankind to 
the former Cataclysm. The se- 
cond, which extends to the first 
Olympiad, is denominated My- 
thic, because in it the fabulous 
achievements are said to have 
happened. The third, which 
extends from the first Olym- 
piad to ourselves, is called His- 
toric, because the actions which 
have been performed in it are 
related in mttkentic history. 
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Primum tempus sive habuit 
initium, seu semper fuit ; carte 
quot annorum fuit. non potest 
comprehendi. Secundum non 
plane quidetn sckur, sed tamen 
ad mitle circiter et dc atinos 
esse creditur a priore scilicet 
Cataclysmo quern dicunt Ogy- 
gis ad Inachi regnum annis cir- 
citer cccc hinc ad Olympiadem 
primam paulo plus cccc quos 
solos quamvis Mythici' tem- 
poris postremos tamen quia a 
memoria scriptorum proximos 
quidatn certius diffinire voluere, 
et quod Sosibius scripsit esse 
ecclxxxxv, Eratosthenes autem 
septem et cccc,Timaeus ccccxvij, 
Orethres clxiiij. £t prseterea 
multi diverse; quorum etiam ip- 
sa dissentio incertum esse de- 
clarat, 



De tertio autem tempore fuit 
aliqua inter auctbres dissensio 
in sex septemve tantum modo 
annis versata. Sed hoc quod- 
cunque caliginis Varro discus- 
sit, et pro csetera sua sagacitate 
nunc diversarum civitatum con- 
ferens tempora, nunc defectus 
eorumque intervalla retro dinu- 



The first period either had 
some beginning, or had endured 
from eternity ; however that 
may be, it is impossible to make 
out what was the number of its 
years. Neither is the second 
period accurately determined, 
yet it is believed to contain 
about 1600 years; but from 
the former Cataclysm, which 
thiey call that of Ogyges to the 
reign of Inachus, about 400 
years, from thence to the first 
Olympiad, something more than 
400 ; of which alone,, inasmuch 
as they are the last years of 
the Mythic period, and next 
within memory, certain writers 
have attempted more accurate- 
ly to determine the number* 
Thus Sosibius writes that they 
were 895 ; Eratosthenes^ 407 ; 
Timaeus, 417; Orethres, 164. 
Many others also have diluent 
opinions, the very discrepancy 
of which' shews the tincertainty 
in which it is involved. 

Concerning the third interval, 
there was idso some disagree- 
ment among different writers, 
though it is confined within a 
period of only six or seven 
years. Varro has, however, ex- 
stmined the obscurity in which 
it is involved, and comparing 
with his usual sagacity the 
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merans eruit veruin, lucemque 
ostendit; per quam numerus 
certus non annorum modo, sed 
et dierum perspici possit. 



Secundum quam rationem ni 
fallor hie annus, cujus velut in- 
dex et titulus quidam est Ul- 
pii et Pontiani consulatus, ab 
Olympiade prima m. est et 
xiiij. ex diebus duntaxat sesti- 
visy quibus Agon Olympiacus 
celebretur, a Roma autem con- 
dita dcccclxxxxi. et quidem ex 
Palilibus, unde urbis anni nu- 
merantur. Eorum vero anno- 
rum quibus Juiianis nomen est 
cclxxxiij. sed ex die Kal. Jan. 
unde Julius Caesar annis a se 
constitui fecit principium. At 
eorum qui vocantur anni Au- 
gustani cclxv perinde Kal. Jan. 
et ante diem xvj Kal. Februarii 
Ju. Caesar, divi filius imperator 
Augustus, sententia Numatii 
Planci a senatu caeterisque ci- 
vibus appellatus est, se septi- 
mum et M. Vipsano Agrippa 
Consub'bus. 



chronicles and annals of differ- 
ent states, calculating the in- 
tervals wanted, or to be added 
by reckoning them backwards, 
has at length arrived at the 
truth, and brought it to light. 
So that not only a determinate 
number of years, but even of 
days can be set forth. 

According to which calcula- 
tions, unless I am greatly de- 
ceived, the present year, whose 
name and title is that of the 
consulships of Ulpius and Pon- 
tianus, is from the first Olym- 
piad the 1014th, reckoning 
from the summer, at which 
time of the year the Olympic 
games are celebrated ; but from 
the foundation of Rome it is the 
991st; but this is from the Pa- 
lilia (21st April), from which 
the years, ab urbe condita^ are 
reckoned. But of those years, 
which are called the Julian 
years, it is the 283d, reckoning 
from the Kalends of January, 
from which day of the year Ju- 
lius Caesar ordered the begin- 
ning of the year to be reckon- 
ed. But of those years which 
are called the Augustan it is 
the 265th, reckoning also from 
the Kalends of January of that 
year, in which, upon the 16th 
of the Kalends of February 
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Sed ^gyptii qui biennio ante 
in potestatem ditionemque Po- 
puli Romani venerunt, habent 
Augustorum annorum cclxviii. 
nam ut a nostris ita ab ^gyptiis 
quidam anni in litteras relati 
sunt, ut quos Nabonnagarii no- 
minant, qui a primo imperii ejus 
anno consurgant, quorum bic 
dcccclxxxvi est. 



Item Philippi qui ab excessu 
Alexandri magni numerantur, 
et ad hucusque perducti annos 
dlxii consumant. Sed horum 
initia semper a die primo men- 
sis ejus summuntur, cui apud 
^gyptios nomen est Thoth, 
quoque hie anno fuit ante diem 
vij Kal. Julii cum ab bine annos 
centum Ulpio et Brutio presente 
Romae conss. iidem dies fue- 
runt ante diem xii Kal. August. 
quo tempore solet Canicula in 
^gypto &cere exortum* Quare 
scire etiam licet anni illius mag* 



(l^th), the son of Divus Julius 
Caesar was saluted Emperor 
and Augustus, on the motion of 
Numatius Plancus, by the se- 
nate and the rest of the citizens 
in the consulship of himself for 
the seventh time, and M. Vip- 
sanus Agrippa. 

But the Egyptians, who two 
years before had been reduced 
under the dominion of the Ro- 
man people, reckon 268 Au- 
gustan years: for by the Egyp- 
tians, in like manner as by 
ourselves, certain years are re- 
corded, and they call their era 
the Era of Nabonnagarius, and 
their years are calculated from 
the first year of his reign, of 
which years the present is the 
986th. 

The Philippic years also are 
used among them, and are cal- 
culated from the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, and from 
thence to the present time 562 
years have elapsed. But the 
beginning of these years are 
always reckoned from the first 
day of that month, which is 
called by the Egyptians Thoth, 
which happened this year upon 
the 7 th of the Kalends of July, 
(25th of June); for a hundred 
years ago from the present year 
of the consulship of Ulpius and 
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ni qui ut supra dictum est So- 
laris et canicularis et trieteris 
vocatur, nunc agi vertentem 
aanum centessimum^- 



Initia autem istorum anno- 
rum propterea notavi, ne quis 
nesciat voluntates quae non mi- 
nus diversse sintquam opiniones 
Philosophorum. Idcirco aliis a 
novo • sole, id est a brumali, ab 
aestivo solstitio plerisque ab 
aequinoetio verno partim ab au- 
tumnali aequinoctio, quibusdam 
ab ortu Vergiliarum, nonnullis 
ab«arum occasu, multis a Canis 
exortu incipere annus naturalis 
videtur; 



Brutius, the same fell upon the 
12th of the Kalends of August 
(21st July), on which day Ca- 
nicula regularly rises in Egypt. 
Whence we know that of this 
great year which was before 
mentioned under the name of 
the Solar Canicular or Trieteris, 
by which it is commonly called, 
the present current year, must 
be the 100th. 

I have been careful in point- 
ing out the commencement of all 
these years lest any one should 
not be aware of the customs in 
this respect, which are not less 
various than the opinions of the 
Philosophers. It is commenced 
by some with the new Sun, that 
is at the winter solstice, by 
many at the summer solstice; 
others agkiii reckon from the 
vernal or from, the autumnal 
equinox. Some also begiii Che 
year from the rising or setting 
of Vergilia (Pleides), but many 
from the>ising of the Dogstar. 



OF THE NERUS: 



FROM JOSBPHUS. 






Wherefore on account of their vir* 
tueji as well as for the perfection of 
the arts of astronomy and geometry, 
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v>Joif ^y rov Bf ^ a^oTq va- which they invented, God permitted 



<ra<ny iiaytoo'iovq iyiavrojjq' $1^ 
Toerot/Toy yap fjtjyaq iifiavrof 
vXi^povrat, 



them (the Patriarchs) a longer life; 
inasmuch as they would have .been 
incapable of predicting any thing with 
certainty, unless they lived six hun- 
dred years : for such is the period of 
the completion of the great year.-^ 
Jos. Ant. lib. I. c. 3. 



OF THE SARUS 



2AP0I. fUrpov xa) api^fjioq 
tcap^Xa'AjboiWi, ol y&ppyf! (ra- 
potf votovaiv iviavTc^q J^ayfJ^ ^ 
ol yivovTcu 1)2 htavTol na) 



FROM SUIDAS. 

Sarus : a measure and number among 
the Chaldaeans: for 120 Sari, make 
2222 years. Each Sarus is there- 
fore equal to 18 years and 6 months. 
— Suid, 17. Sarus. 



OF THE RISING OF THE DOGSTAR : 



FROM THEON ALEXANDRINUS. 



IIEPI Tviq Tov yojyoq iviTo\viq 
vvobetyfJM* 

*Eirt TOV p erov^ AiOxXijTia- 
ifov ire/)* Tijf ToC ycvvbq ^tmtoXij^ 
vtc^eiyfAaToq &€xey Xa/Aj3ayo- 
fjt€v Tcb airo M€VO(f>p€uq €Ocq nr/jq 
^'iSfooq A{fyoija-T6v ojaov tu ivi- 



Formula to find the rising of the 
Dogstar. 

For example, if we would find the 
rising of the Dogstar in the 100th 
year of Diocletianus, we take the 
years of Menophres to the end of 
the era of Augustus. These years 



* The treatise containing the demonstration of this rule, I believe is lost. 

U u 
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vpoari^wf/iMif T^ ifrl t^^ Sip' 
Xii AiOKXi^riflcyot; eni p y(- 
vwrau ojEAOv cny «atf«« Toi/Toar 

divrf ( 4fc^pa« v^€, ^/MVTOi 
vXa'. 'A«^ TWJTuif Sti^i€kivT€^ 

T^q T^T£ rer paervipthai ovraq 

pai tkSt* raJron; airoXvo'oy 
avd 0«dr a'y diSoWc^ htdffrof 
fAvpit ^f/Upaq ^9 &i €&piKe<r^eu 



summed up are 1605 ; to which if we 
add the 100 years from the heginning 
of the reign of Diocletianus,* we haye 
1 705. Let us take the fourth part of 
these, that is 426, and taking them 
as days, f add to them 5 more, and 
they hecome 43 1 • From these deduct 
the quadrienniums, which are 102, 
and there will remain 329 days. Dis- 
trihute these into months of 30 days 
each, fromThoth, the first day of the 
year, and it will thus he found that 
the rising of the Dogstar in the 100th 
year of Diocletianus, falls upon the 
29th of Epiphi. Use the same rule 
for any other time. — MS. Ex cod. 
reg. GalL gr. No. 2390, fol. 154. 



* The era of Diocletianus was a new era, which succeeded that of Augustus, 
f The fourth part or number of leap years gives, of course, the number of 
intercalated days, 426. 
X Qy. ToD q. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY. 



In the Introductory Dissertation I have ventured to offer some 
speculations upon the Trinity and Theology of the Gentiles, 
which differ widely from the opinions of almost all who have 
written upon the subject ; I would therefore lay before the reader 
such grounds for the opinion as have induced me to adopt it. 
But I find it impossible to do so without instituting a short com- 
parative inquiry into the method, objects and result of the an- 
cient and modem systems of Philosophy; and I trust it will not 
be deemed misplaced, for I conceive that in the neglected writings 
of the ancients there lies concealed a mine of metaphysical know- 
ledge of such practical utility as would amply repay the trouble 
of opening it again. 

If we were to ask, what was conceived to be the great engine 
of invention and discovery among the ancients, it is highly pro- 
bable we should be answered that it was Syllogism ; and if we 
were to ask the same question relative to modern science, we 
should be unhesitatingly assured that it was Induction ; and pos- 
sibly at the same time we might be told, that the method of the 
ancients was something worse than useless. Yet, when we come 
to consider, that in all ages human nature has been the same, and 
that such admirable productions have been the result of human 
effort both in ancient and modern times, we shall find reason to 
suspect that the methods of discovery, or the tools really used in 
all ages, haVe been muth alike, though their names may have been 
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misapplied, or they may have been used witliout having had any 
distinct appellations assigned them. 

By the Inductive method we are sujiposed to go about to 
coUect, by experience and observation, all the facts and circum- 
stances within our reach, relative to the subject in hand. We 
must examine them in every light, compare their similarities, and 
mark their differences ; we must reject whatever does not properly 
relate to the subject, and conclude upon the affirmatives that are 
left. By these means, from the individuals we rise to some 
general proposition, and we rest assured in its truth as proved 
experimentally. 

To take a common instance : A child that has been burnt by 
a flame naturally expects the same result from the same cause ; 
indeed he is said to feel sure of it from experience : and in the 
expectation of the same result from similar causes, he is said to 
reason by a species of Induction, though not founded on an en- 
larged experience. But by trying experiments upon all objects 
which have the appearance of flame, he would learn to distinguish 
such as are hurtful from such as are otherwise, and excluding 
those that are harmless, he arrives at the conclusion, that all such 
objects of a particular kind are hurtful. 

Now, in this statement of the process, it appears to me that 
two very different instruments are used ; the first of which seems 
to be Analogy, ayaT^/a, a reasoning upwards from the known to 
the unknown, the great instrument of Invention and Generaliza- 
tion, which provides, as it were, subjects for the exercise of In- 
duction ; which Induction, ^iroyoT^, seems to be rather the col- 
lection and examination of experiments, and the drawing a con- 
clusion therefrom; and as this conclusion cannot be extended 
beyond what is warranted by the experiments, the Induction is 
an Instrument of Proof and Limitation. A person that has been 
burnt by a flame is positively certain that he will be burnt again 
if he try it; he argues only from same to same^ and is sure of it 
by experience; and it is upon this innate natural expectation that 
all physical science is fmmded. By analogy he argues that all 
flames will burn him, he argues from liher to likef be generalizes 
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and draws an inference; and I conceive it is by this analogical 
reasoning that all science is advanced. The inference which he 
thus draws a priori, is merely an hypothesis, {mo^co'i^, a supposi- 
tion, probable indeed, but far from satisfactory. But when he 
brings it to the proof by induction, and collects experiments, he 
either confutes, proves, or limits this hypothesis to something 
not quite so general. 

This analogical reasoning, when it is extended only from in- 
dividual to individual of the same species, is commonly called 
experience, and not analogy; and from the perfect uniformity of 
nature, perhaps not improperly : thus, we say, we know by ex^ 
perience that all stones gravitate to the earth. But when we ex- 
tend it from species to species of the same genus, it is analogy 
properly so called. If from the gravitation all stones we reason 
to that of apples, we reason by analogy, from like to like ; we 
obtain a probable conclusion, not satisfactory till experiment be 
directed to the point, and it be proved. Having thus included 
apples as well as stones, we may proceed from one species to 
another by the same process of analogy and proof, till all bodies 
upon the surface of the earth be included under the general law 
of gravitation, whence we may rise to more general propositions. 
And I am inclined to think that such has been the common pro- 
cess of discovery in all ages of the world. 

When Sir I. Newton, from the fall of an apple, was led to 
the consideration of the moon's gravity, he is said to have made 
the discovery by Induction ; which is true as far as the proof of 
it went. But it is manifest, that at first he merely formed a pro- 
bable hypothesis by Analogy, and then laboriously brought it to 
the test of observation ; and it is highly probable that the hy- 
pothesis he formed was, that the moon gravitated to the earth 
with a constant force, instead of a force varying inversely as the 
square of the distance ; which most likely was the result of an- 
other hypothesis, after he had proceeded so far as to ascertain 
that she did really gravitate, but not according to the law pre- 
sumed. 

When Harvey observed the valves in the veins he is com- 
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monly said to have made the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, by reasoning from Final causes, or by asking of nature for 
what purpose such valves could be intended: but perhaps he 
might have asked the question for ever, unless the analogy be- 
tween the valve and that of a pump had suggested a plausible 
hypothesis, which he proved by repeated experiments directed to 
the point. 

Analogy, so much slighted and overlooked, and to which such 
an inferior part in the advancement of science has been assigned, 
and that too with so much suspicious caution, appears to be the 
great instrument of generalization and invention by which hy- 
potheses are supplied, which are most commonly the subjects for 
the exercise of Induction. By Induction, as usually understood, 
we make it a rule to exclude all hypotheses : first of all, we col- 
lect the experiments, and haying obtained these, we are next to 
examine them and compare them ; we reject the irrelative and 
negative, and conclude upon the affirmatives that are left. By this 
means, says Lord Bacon, we question nature, and conclude upon 
her answers : yet I would venture to suggest, that, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, the Analogy or comparison precedes 
the collection of the experiments ; some resemblance is observed, 
some hypothesis is started, which is the subject that is brought to 
the test of Induction. By this the hypothesis is either proved, or 
confuted, or more commonly limited to something less general. 
I would not be understood to assert that the common inductive 
method is barren, for, no doubt, discoveries are sometimes so 
made ; but thousands and thousands of inventions are brought 
into play, the result merely of analogy and a few experiments, or 
a single experimentum crucis. By the common method proposed 
we take too wide a range, we embrace the whole subject at once, 
and require the completion of its natural history, but by the 
proper use of Analogy as a guide, we step cautiously but from 
one species to the next. 

Induction has two instruments of operation; Experiment for 
aU things within our reach, and Observation for those beyond us. 
And of these Observation is less efficient than Experiment, for it 
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18 comprehended in it. By Induction without Analogy we first 
ask innumerable irrelative and impertinent questions of nature, 
and then make use of Observation upon the experiments in hand; 
but by Induction with Analogy we try Experiments for a specific 
purpose, and obtain specific answers to the point. 

Having thus obtained a general law or fact for an entire 
genus, we may proceed in the same manner from this genus to 
the next, till the whole order be included under the same or 
some more general law : thus at length we may arrive at certain 
most general laws, beyond which it may not be within our power 
to proceed. And the progress of science in the ascending scale 
consists in rising from Individuals to Generals and Universals. 

Having obtained these general laws or universals, from them 
we may extend discovery in what may be termed the descending 
scale: and here Syllogism, in its common acceptation, has its 
use. Thus, in the science of mixed Mathematics, having obtained 
certain general laws, physical facts, &c., these, with the common 
principles of pure mathematics, serve as data from which mathe- 
matical discovery may be extended downwards. Every mathe- 
matical demonstration by Synthesis is no other than a chain of 
Syllogism. And as an instrument of invention Syllogism may in 
this case supply corollaries; as in the former, Induction might yield 
discoveries without the help of analogy. Yet a very slight con- 
sideration will show, that here also Analogy is the«great engine of 
invention by which hypotheses or suppositions are . supplied ; 
and that in the descending scale Syllogistic Demonstration, as 
Induction in the ascending, is the grand instrument for confuting, 
proving, or limiting those hypotheses. 

But among the ancieiits Syllogism is said to be the great en- 
gine of discovery : and though I have not had sufficient oppor- 
tunities of investigating the truth of the supposition, it has often 
struck me, that by the Syllogistic method the ancients meant 
neither more nor less than this combination of Analogy and Proof; 
and that the method of reasoning from Individuals to Universals, 
was supposed to be conducted by Syllogism no less than from 
Universals downwards. Aristotle expressly informs us that we 

X X 
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can learn nothihg but by Induction or Demonstration ; by De- 
monstration from universals to particulars, i. e. in the descending 
scale; by Induction from particulars to universals, or in the. 
ascendii^ scale. Hence, says he, a person who is defective in any 
of his senses cannot use Induction, and therefore cannot theorize 
to Universals, or by abstraction obtain general propositions, hence, 
also, his pirogress in the scale of Demonstration must be- equally 
defective with his data. Now if the Syllogistic method was held 
to be the only method of discovery among the ancients, and this 
method was a process of reasoning from known to unknown, I 
conceive that, in this respect, the terms must have a more com-* 
prehensive signification than is generally allowed.* Though I 
can find nothing to warrant the supposition, that they accurately 
divided their Syllogistic method into Analogy and Induction in 
the ascending scale, and into Analogy and Demonstration in the 
descending scale ; yet I think they imagined, as has generally 
been the case in modern times, that by their method they went 
precisely to the point, and no further ; instead of going something 
beyond it by too extensive a generalization, as we are led by 
Analogy, and then retracting to the point determined by the 
Proof. 

The great abuse of Analogy is resting in its h3rpotheses with- 
out bringing them to the test, and building systems upon such 
hypotheses ; and it is a fault of modern, as well as of ancient phi- 
losophers. But when we consider the Eleatic or Dialectic method 
of examining any proposed hypothesis or idea,, explained by Plato 
in the beginning of the Parmenides, we shall find the rules of 
examination as strict, and perhaps more comprehensive, than any 
method that has been suggested in modern times. "{" 

* Some papers, entitled Vindids Antiquse, in the Clasdcal Journal, throw 
some light upon this subject, though I cannot concur with the author of them in 
his opinions of the perfection of ancient science, much less in his abuse of modem 
philosophers. 

f The method is this — Either, I., The subject t^, at it is supposed j or II., 
it is not. On the first supposition that it is so, we must examine what happens — 
1st. To it with respect to itself: 2d. To it with respect to all other things : 
3rd. To all other things with respect to it : 4th. To all other things with re- 
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Another more fatal abuse of Analogy is arguing from indi* 
viduals to geiiera, or jQrom genus to genus , when these genera' are 
too remote ; which is skipping to generalities instead of cautiously 
proceeding from species to species. But the most dangerous of 
all is arguing from Matter to Mind, between which there is no 
natural similarity. Thus, the common supposition of the Mind de- 
termined by motives, as a balance swayed by weights is false; for 
so &r from arguing from like to like, from species to species, we 
argue not even from genus to genus in the most remote degree, 
but from one thing to its contrary ; false^ also, in as much as the 
motive is a final cause, and the weight an antecedent. This ob- 
jection, however, . to the use of Analogy may be pushed too far : 
but of the proper use of suph reasoning we have an example in 
one of the finest metaphysical works in the English language, 
Butler's Analogy. 

I would observe, also, the great laxity in the significations of 
the word Theory, It is sometimes used for a general law or 
principle obtained by Induction, and as something almost sy- 
nonymous with hypothesis. In this view it might be looked upon 
as a proved hypothesis ; in its other and more general significa^ 
tion it implies the chain of reasoning from general laws and prin- 
ciples, and sometimes the result of such a chain. Its real sig- 
nification seems to be the Survey itself.* In the descending 
scale the result of the survey is termed a Theorem, ^e^pvuM, : and 
in the ascending scale the general law obtained, the result of the 
survey, might perhaps likewise be termed a Theorem : whilst 



«pect to tJunueloes, Four similar cases will result when we examine, what does 
not happen ; and four more, when we examine what doei, and at the same time 
does not happen. Upon the supposition that it is so, we must investigate its re- 
lations in all their hearings ; and we must pursue the s^me method of investiga- 
tion iq^ the secend supposition, that it is not so. And if it were done according 
to certain categories, a more thorough investigation could not possibly be devised : 
and the method is equally applicable to Experimental philosophy as to Intelleo- 
tual sdence. For a method of obtaining ideas for examination, see a description 
of Socrates among some hopeful pupils in one of the comedies of Aristophanes. 

* See an excellent paper upon the subject in Blackwood's Magazine, 
August, 1830. 
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the Theory, Netopia, the Survey itself, may be taken for the whole 
chain, which, as it proceeds, every now and then, as it were, de- 
posits these theorems. ' From one or more general laws or data 
we deduce certain results or theorems, such as the different ex- 
pressions for the range, velocity &c. of a shot, in the theory of 
Projectiles : and each of these expressions would be practically, 
as well as theoretically true, but for the innumerable other cir- 
cumstances to be taken into consideration. It is therefore only 
an approximation to practical truth. From a certain other 
set of general laws we deduce a theory of Resistances, and by a 
combination of these two Theories we approximate still nearer to 
practical truth. And by adding theory to theory relative to the 
powder, form, texture, elasticity, &c. of the shot, climate, &c. &c. 
and other circumstances, we might still nearer approximate.* And 
all these Theories taken together might be termed the Theory of 
Gunnery. 

An Hypothetical system differs from a Theory as does an 
Hypothesis from a General law or Fact, and is dependant upon 
Hypotheses instead of Facts ; and its productions are of the same 
description. 

* It is utterly impossible, upon the surface of this earth, by Theory, to ar- 
rive at practical results, even in the most simple of all practical sciences, Me- 
chanics ; particularly, as it sometimes happens, when the results of each Theory, 
instead of being Theorems, are themselves merely approximations. ' Of this the 
ancients were perfectly aware, for both in ascending and descending, they ex- 
cluded the individuals, as objects of sense and not of science. Much less is 
it possible in Politics, or any other moral or intellectual science; where not 
only so few general laws, universals, or data, are ascertained, but the springs 
of action are so manifold and various, independently of the free-will and per- 
versity of the individuals, that human intellect can scarcely hope to form even 
a likely approximation to the truth. The speculative philosopher, as is 
justly observed by Stewart, possesses a fund of knowledge, invaluable in all 
untried cases, which will guide him a. certain way in approximation to the 
truth. But if he suppose that such theoretical principles are applicable to prac- 
tice, of course he &ils in every instance, and produces nothing but confusion and 
mischief; of which the state of this kingdom, at this moment, is a most lament- 
able proof: and the probable result of persevering in such a course cannot be 
contemplated without the utmost alarm, the more anxiously, as many of the 
systems still acted on are not true theories, but are built upon false principles and 
are merely hypothetical systems. 
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Thus far I have spoken of the Method of proceeding, and I 
have used the terms Laws, Facts, Universals, and the like, in 
their common acceptation. But these terms are so confounded 
with each other and with Causes and Effects, that we scarcely 
know what we are in search of; and some of the ablest views of 
Bacon's Novum Organum have become almost as much lost to 
the world, as have some of the very finest speculations of the 
ancients. I would therefore say a few words upon the Objects 
or Aim of science. 

Causation is a subject upon which there is a strange mis- 
understanding between the ancients and moderns. By the word 
Cause the ancients appear to have understood that without the 
co-operation of which no sensible phaenomenon could be pro- 
duced \* and they divided Causes into the Efficient, the Formal, 
the Material, and the Final. And this division was excellent, 
and in perfect keeping with a system which held a Soul of the 
world as the prime mover of Efficient causes. The Final cause 
or ultimate object and end of every action, I shall dismiss without 
further consideration, as less properly a cause than a motive, 
and equally admitted in all systems in which nothing is referred 
to chance, and as unconnected with the Physical subject I have 
now in hand. 

This division of causes has been supposed to be superseded 
among the moderns ; and, since the time of Hume, by the word 
Cause they seem sometimes to understand the Bond of connexion 
between one event and its preceding ; and in this view it is as- 
serted that no causes of things have ever been discovered ; and 
that science lies not in the discovery of causes, but only in the 
discovery of the facts and general laws of nature ; and the same 

* See the 67th epistle of Seneca, wherein he explains the common and 
Platomc division of causes,' and . unjustly anraighs .both, because he. conceives 
Space, Time, and Motion, ought to be included. Motion, however, is included 
in the Efficient Cause, and Space and Time are but the measures of that modon, 
and the Law of the Motion, when strictly limited and defined, involves conside- 
ration of the measure only, and of nothing else. 
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assertion is likewise made, because no one can pretend to )iave 
discovered the first of secondary causes. In another view the 
Cause is looked upon as implying nothing more than an ante- 
cedent phcenomenon, and that these phaenomena, under the names 
of Cause and Effect, are continued in an endless chain of suc- 
cessive connexions. For example, when we hear a clock strike, 
if we attend to the chains of successive causes^— to go no farther 
back — they may be traced in the stroke of the hammer, which 
causes the vibration of the bell, which causes the undulatory 
movement among the particles of the air, which causes a vibratory 
motion on the organs of hearing and on the brain ; a certain «e;i«a- 
tion foUows, and the soul perceives that the clock has struck. 
Now, for the production of this ultimate effect, we may observe 
not only one, but three distinct chains of what the ancients would 
caU Causes. 1st. The chain of the material substances whose 
matter is in contact with one another, and without which matter 
the phsenomenon could not have been produced, viz. the matter 
of the hammer, of the bell, of the air, of the auditorial nerve, 
of the sensorium,* and these are the ^successive itia^ertaZ causes. 
Again, each of these portions of matter is indued with certain 
qitalitieSf without which also the effect could not have been pro- 
duced ; aiid .these, depend upon what the ancients would call the 
form, and they consist of the form, texture, elasticity, vibratory 
and other qualities of the bell, of the air, nerve, &c. These are the 
Formal causes. To these must be superadded the particular 
accidents by which they are affected, viz., the &11 of the ham- 
mer, the vibration of the bell,iand.the others, by which,mo^on is 
successively communicated: and of this .chain of causes each 
accident is nothing • else , than motion, modified by the body 
through which it parses, .and may be regarded as a.pro^umate 
Efficient cause. In this phsenomenon, therefore, we may trace 
the Material, Formal, aiid Efficient Causes of the ancients; all 
which are necessary for the^ production of the effect: and we may 



9 I Aue the terpijis. Newton uses it, and not .as Leibnitz in his dispute wUh 
Clarke. 
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perceive that the ancient and modern doctrines upon the subject 
of Causation may not be inconsistent with one another : but we 
must carefully distinguish whether the Cause be defined as the 
Accident itself, or the Instrument affected with the accident — 
the Vibration of the bell, or the Bell in the act of vibrating. 

Such is a general view of this phaenomenon : but we may ob- 
serve still something more, relating to th^t Bond of connexion which 
has been so great a stumbling-block among the moderns. When 
we come more narrowly to inspect this triplicated chain of 
Causes, between each link there is a joint, if I may so call it : 
for instance, the aggregate motion of the hammer is, in the bell, 
converted into aiomic motion. Now this cannot be performed 
simultaneously, though the manner or law according to which it 
is performed, escapes the observation of our senses. This is the 
Latens Processus, or the latent process which Bacon is so anxious 
to have investigated ; and it is oflen noticed among the ancients, 
particularly by Plato in the Parmenides and Phssdo. The Latens 
Schematismus of Bacon, the latent form or structure, refers to the 
latent properties of the bodies, or other unknown circumstances, 
through which motion is communicated. And as grosser bodies 
are said to be incapable of contact, a kind of Latens Schematis- 
mus at every joint in the chain, becomes also an object of inquiry. 
The inquiry into the Efficient cause, the Matter, the latent pro^ 
cess, and the latent structure, constitutes Physics^ according to the 
notions of Bacon ; Which differs but little from the ancient doc- 
trine. But, if we combine the two, we shall have Physical science 
to consist in investigating the Nature and the Continuity of the 
Material, Formal, and Efficient causes, together with the Laws 
according to which the chain of efficient causes is propagated, 
and this, not only in the Links but in the Joints.* If it were done 



* To this might be objected, that the common example of the andent causes, 
viz. of a founder ciurting a statue, does not quadrate t^itfa whsti have ad-vtoiasd.^ 
for in the example, the Efficient tiaus* a ^iu> is the Founder, the Material' «« quo- 
is the brass, the Fbmsal in quo is the shape. A more attentive consideration,how- 
ever, will show that it is only a particular case of the more- general tiiatl have 
taken. The Platonists added to the above the Ideal or filsemplary caoae,.- 
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through the successive links only, we should in a manner have 
perfected the grand outline of science, through the more delicate 
parts, the latent processes, and' forms, . and substances, at the 
joints, which constitute the bonds of connexion, should forever 
be concealed. Yet they need not be despaired of. 

If it should be asked why it is thus to be presumed a priori, 
that this triplicated chain of causes is continued throughout na- 
ture, the only answer to it is this, — that in every branch of science 
which has been investigated, and is thoroughly understood, such 
is the case; and as we can only reason but from what we know, 
we reason by analogy, from this known to the unknown, and 
draw a strong presumption in its favour. It may be false, and it 
cannot be proved otherwise till all science is perfected ; but the 
burden of finding and demonstrating an exception lies with its 
opponents, who might thus confute or limit it. 

In modem experimental Philosophy it is often laid down as a 
maxim, that the laws of nature, are the only proper objects of 
human inquiry : and all investigation of causes is stifled by the 
dogma which maintains, that human nature is incapable of in- 
vestigating their nature — a strange fallacy, which seems to be an 
ignoratio elenchi. The laws of nature, or general facts, as they 
are called — under which obscure . expressions are oflen included 
the qualities of bodies as well as their matter and the accidents 
by which they are affected — may be sufficient for the mathema- 
tician, as they afford the data from which his propositions may 
depend. He can rise no higher than his data ; nor is it within the 
compass of his science to prove any simple physical proposition.* 
In the brilliant discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton certain general 
laws and qualities of matter gathered by induction, together with 
the common principles of mathematics, form the data from which 
the propositions of the Principia depend. And the discoveries 

secundum quod, according to which it is fashioned, which commonly related to 
the metaphysical, and not to the physical forms. - It might also be objected, that 
the Vacuum, Gravity &c. are at variance. I speak of them presently. 

* We often meet with such attempts : all the mathematical proofs of the 
parallelogram of forces, for instance, are vicious, and merely augments in a drde. 
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deduced by mathematical operations may be pushed on by his 
successors to a greater degree of accuracy and approximation to 
the truth than they have been already, yet are they merely de- 
ductions and links in the descending chain and calculations of 
effects. But among the data themselves is where we must look 
for any great advancement of science. 

In those branches of science which have attained to any de- 
gree of perfection, such as Mechanics, Acoustics and some others, 
we are not content with the mere fact, but we attend to the sue* 
cessive links in the chain of accident, tracing the motion whence it 
is derived, and to what it is communicated ; and investigating also 
the law according to which it is propagated : and we trace also the 
chain of being, in the existence and contact of its matter, and in 
its qualities and form, as in the example of the Bell. But, not- 
withstanding the mighty strides which modern science has taken 
in the Operative division of Philosophy, it is manifest what little 
real progress has been made in the Speculative division in the 
ascending scale ; though every step therein opens almost a new 
era of discovery. 

I will now turn to the Result. That Matter or Substance, 
by which Qualities are supported, exists, is one of the prime 
articles of belief among mankind, though its existence can only 
be inferred from the qualities which it upholds. And it is in this 
branch, by the chemical resolution of compound substances into 
more simple substances, that science has of late years made its 
greatest advancement. 

Chief of the Qualities of Matter were resolved by the ancients 
into its Form : and by the union of Form with Matter the Sen- 
sible world was supposed to be produced. As I endeavour to 
bring forward those parts only of the ancient philosophy which 
may be turned to account, I omit mention of their ingenious 
metaphysical speculations upon the nature of Form and Matter, 
Bound and the Boundless, and shall merely observe that the 
system would naturally tend to resolve all the qualities of Matter 

Y Y 
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into the pritnary one£( of its Extension, Form, and the absolute 
Hardness or Impenetrability of its component parts, substance, or 
atoms.* 

Besides the obvious formal qualities of matter, there are cer- 
tain other qualities, which may be termed supposititious, assumed' 
or occultjf inasmuch as the words Elasticity, Colour, Inertia, 
Gravity, and many others, are words conventionally assumed to 
express some unknown causes of effects which have been traced 
no higher, but which still remain desiderata to which the attention 
of science should be directed ; for they may perhaps be resolved 
into some immediate formal cause, or into several intermediate 
links in the chain of accidental causes, latent processes &c. Sir 
Isaac Newton thus attempted to resolve the elasticity of Light, 
as far as it concerned Reflection, into a latent process, the at- 
tractions of a fluid upon the surfaces of bodies. 



* Of the ancients, the Epicureans alone are supposed to have held the exist- 
ence of atoms i if I mistake not, the Pythagoreans did likewise, though not 
such a wilful democracy of Atoms as that of Epicurus ; nor am I aware that any 
of the ancients held the infinite divisibility of matter. Neither of these opinions, 
perhaps, can be brought to the test of proof, we can rest only in analogy ; but I 
think the accuracy of the results and calculations upon the Atomic Theory, 
plainly induce us to prefer the atomic opinion, upon the same grounds that our 
faith in the law of Gravitation is strengthened, by the accuracy with which the 
Planetary movements coincide with their calculated courses, t.e. it rests upon ob- 
servation. The conclusion also, drawn by analogy in favour of atoms, from a 
substance, always dividing and compounding at the same angle, is far superior to 
an argument drawn from the infinite divisibility of a mathematical line ; inasmuch 
as it is a fair analogy between two physical propositions : the latter is only a ma- 
thematical illustration of a physical proposition ; they are not at all of the same 
Idnd ; the subject under consideration is purely material, the illustration purely 
ideal. The same may be said of Euler's ingenious argument, ** All matter is endued 
vnth extension. It therefore possesses all the qualities of extension : one of 
which is infinite divisibility." For it does not follow that because all matter is 
endued with extension in the concrete, that it has all the properties of extension 
in the abstract ; only that it might have had, if it had pleased God to make it so. 

t The occult qualities of Aristotle are not the nonsense usually fathered 
upon him ; but I prefer the word supposititious, t. e, hypothetical, not only to 
avoid offence, but in better keeping with what I have written upon theory and 
hypothesis. 
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Again, in the phaenomenon of Colour, the Metaphysical dis- 
tinction drawn between the Sensation and Perception by the Mind, 
and the Quality of the body, which was the cause of that per- 
ception, between the redness with which the senses are affected, 
and the supposititious quality of the body, which so operates upon 
light as to produce that sensation and perception, cleared away 
several strange incumbrances. But the grand discovery, that 
redness or any other colour may be communicated to several 
bodies by the mere alteration of their superficial texture, has 
gone far to resolve the colouring quality into the texture or form 
of the superficies, and to merge the supposititious and conventional 
quality into a formal cause, one of the primary qualities of matter. 
From the perception of colours we may trace the chain of antece- 
dent causes of Matter and Form through the optic nerve, through 
the eye, to the light, to the coloured body, and again to the light. 
And we may trace also the descending chain of accidents or mo- 
tion from the general unmodified motions of the light, as first 
admitted into a chamber, before it strikes upon the body, its 
alteration at the body, every point of which becomes a centre 
from which a sphere of motion is propagated, of such a nature, 
as, when passed through the eye and optic nerve, to produce the 
perception of colour. 

In England, till within the last few years, the Newtonian hy- 
pothesis of Light h as had a very general ascendancy ; but at pre- 
sent that of Huygens bids fair entirely to supplant it. From the 
similarity which obtains in nature between one fluid and another, 
I would venture to suggest, that these two hypotheses may not 
be altogether and fundamentally opposed, but are capable of being 
reconciled, at least in part ; and that light has not only a pro* 
gressivCf but a vibratory motion also: that to its progressive 
motion are to be attributed the phsenomena of brightness, il- 
lumination, shadow and some instances of reflection : and that 
upon its vibrations depend the phsenomena of colour, sight and 
the like ; and that the vibratory motion requisite for the pro- 
duction of Vision, is caused by the progressive, reflected, and 
impeded motion of the sunbeams, by a change from the aggre- 
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gatfi progressive motion of the rays into tlie atomic vibrations of 
the fluid. Such an hypothesis is afforded by the analogies of air 
and water, in their progressive motions of wind and streams, and 
in their vibratory motions of sound and waves. It is a fair hy- 
pothesis, which, if ii be confuted when brought to the test of ex- 
periment by Induction, may afford some results upon which 
something more plausible may be offered. 

The most remarkable of the supposititious qualities of Matter 
are Inertia, Gravity, and Attraction. The conceptions of Sir 
Isaac Newton upon the subject of Gravity and Attraction are 
perfectly clear and defined. He uses the words— not for the 
effect itself, as Dr. Clarke in his controversy with Leibnitz afHrms 
— ^not for any inherent quality with which matter may be endued 
-^nor for any accidental motion with which it may be affected : 
but he uses them merely conventionally for the antecedent cause 
of the eflect of gravitation : whether the cause be a formal cause, 
or whether it be motion or force communicated through an ante- 
cedent chain of being, or whatever it may be hereafter ascer- 
tained. By the universal effect of gravitation or the tendency 
itself, proved by Induction from Experiment and Observation 
upon bodies within our reach, and extended by Analogy confirmed 
by Observation to the celestial bodies and those which are beyond 
us, it is evident that such a cause exists : and the knowledge of 
its existence, and of the law according to which it acts, are suf- 
ficient for all the purposes to which in mathematics it can be 
applied. 

Sir Isaac Newton laid down as one of the rules of philoso- 
phizing, that no other causes ought to be introduced than such as 
are true, and necessary to account for the phaenomena. And he 
followed his predecessors in maintaining the Inertia of Matter 
as exerted in the first law of motion, as an inherent, though it may 
be supposititious quality. But to account for the undiminished 
motions of the planets he was compelled to assert a Vacuum, or 
at least a quasi vacuum. Yet he hesitated to maintain Gravity 
as an innate quality of matter, as it would be inconsistent with his 
own ideas of causation, as expressed in his own riile. He there- 
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fore left directions to succeeding philosophers to seek its cause ; 
and pointed out as a fit subject for speculation an hypothetical 
subtile ether, with which the supposed vacuum might be filled, 
as capable of supplying the deficient links in the chain of causa- 
tion. Many of his professed followers, sufficiently alive to 
the physical inconsistency, hesitated not to assert the absolute 
vacuum, and gravitation as an inherent quality of matter ; not ad- 
verting to the insuperable metaphysical difficulty thus introduced, 
that they eventually maintained two distinct and independent 
chains of causation, continually crossing each other and assuming 
each other's offices : by one of which motion was communicated, 
through matter in contact, by impulse and vibration, in endless 
succession ; and by the other through vacuum by means of occult 
qualities cojtnmonly so called ; by either of which the same effects 
might be produced. Euler and most foreign philosophers, more 
sensible of the real difficulty of the case, rejected without a 
scruple such a version of Sir I. Newton's opinions, upon the ex- 
press grounds, that two secondary causes of motion, one from 
Inertia the other from Attraction, were utterly incongruous and 
inadmissible : and such has generally been the opinion of all 
Metaphysicians. Stewart, equally sensible of the same insuper- 
able difficulty, strangely proposes to resolve all such phaenomena 
into attractions and repulsions, upon the principles of Boscovich. 
But I shall merely observe, that the experiments from which it is 
deduced, that the grosser bodies never come into contact, prove 
it only, because they prove, that there is some substance inter- 
vening. 

If we turn our attention to the Chain of Accidents^ we shall 
find that it consists of Motion, which implies Force, communi- 
cated through different portions of the material world. And 
here I would mark a distinction in the word Force or Power. 
Where motion is actually produced, the Force by which it is pro- 
duced is nothing else than the Momentum, or quantity of motion 
communicated from one body to another in a connected suc- 
cession. But there is often a Force exerted where no motion is 
actually produced, the Force being counteracted in its effect. It 
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produces, however, a continual Stress and Endeavour, and is the 
Cause of a continued series of such Stresses, Endeavours and 
Tendencies among bodies in contact, and it is only requisite that 
some impediment be removed, that motion may take effect. 

All motion and tendencies may perhaps be ultimately traced 
to the forces of Animals, Gravity, Inertia, and the Etherial 
powers of nature. 

The natural or common motion and pressure of Water is 
evidently resolvable into the forces of Air, Gravity and other 
causes. The natural or common motions and powers of the Air 
may be again resolved into those of Gravity, Elasticity and Heat. 
Galvanism, Electricity and certain Chemical phaenomena, might 
perhaps, if science were properly directed to the investigation, 
with little difficulty be resolved into a chain of varied accident or 
motion of one and the same etherial fluid, of which fire is but 
another form : inasmuch as chief part of the results appear to 
be but the conversion of aggregate into some species of atomic 
motion, and the reconversion of this atomic motion into aggre- 
gate. The phaenomena of Magnetism might perhaps be similarly 
resolved. Now in these phaenomena the great dispute among 
philosophers does not so much concern the chain of accident and 
motion, as the chain of being through which the accidents are 
propagated ; whether the motion be communicated through the 
grosser particles of matter, or through some subtile fluid which 
pervades all nature, or through several different fluids endowed 
with different properties, such as the Galvanic, Electric, Mag- 
netic and other fluids. From the sameness of many of their 
effects, and from the consideration that they all appear equally 
extended throughout the universe, if we should presume that 
they were but one and the same fluid, we should start an 
hypothesis indeed, but an hypothesis particularly worthy of at- 
tention, for unless such be the case we shall have in nature 
several fluids co-extended through the universe, all of which can 
perform each other *s offices, that is to say, several different causes 
more than are necessary for the solution of the phaenomenar 
Gravity, in the present state of science, is an anomaly in 
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nature, to which no parallel exists ; for we are aicquaintied only 
with its laws, without a trace of the antecedent proximate links 
in the chains of Being, and Motion or Force. I have before 
observed, that a Vacuum is purely an hypothesis ; and it is an 
hypothesis, resting not upon experiment or proof, nor even upoti 
any analogy in nature, but it is a deduction by a chain of argument 
from the ascertained fact of the undiminished motions of the 
planets, from the supposititious quality of the inertia of matter, 
and from the unwarranted assumption, that perpetual motion can 
only be sustained in vacuo; an assumption, chiefly taken from 
a few experiments, in what may, without much difficulty, be 
shewn to be the absolute plenum of an air-pump. But it is 
far from evident that a man could move any one of his limbs if 
it were placed in perfect vacuo ; whilst thousands of experiments 
prove, that even a perpetual motion* might be preserved by 
Fire, Steam, Air, Electricity and other powers of nature, but 
for the wear and tear of the machinery, the lack of fuel and 
other extrinsic circumstances: and this, in many instances, in 
spite of friction ; but in all, an absolute plenum of one or more 
fluids is necessary for the production of the effect. 

Of the Force of Animals, it may well be questioned whence 
it is derived, whether it be originally communicated by the Soul 
of the animal itself to the material world through its connexion 
with the body, or whether the soul has power only to influence 
and divert the motion and force with which that body may be 
surrounded. 

Of the Etherial powers of nature, I must observe, that 
wherever a Fire is lighted, a wonderful kind of motion com- 
mences among the elerhents, very different from what can be 
supposed to have been communicated by the agent that pro- 

* When I say perpetual motion, of course, I do not allude to the frivolous 
attempts often made to produce it hy mechanical combinations acted upon by 
gravity. If there were no friction of the machine or air, Gravity and Inertia would 
always produce a perpetual motion in pendulums, or machinery whose centre of 
Gravity is at rest ; but it could produce nothing more. If, therefore, friction is to 
be superadded, it must produce something less. 
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duced the 'sparky or could have resided within the spark itself* 
Light issues on all sides from the fire, and an incessant drafl of 
Air sets into it ; and there ensues a motion continually accumu- 
lating and increasing, and communicated to thejobjects around 
it ; and instead of losing motion by such communication, the 
longer it continues the more violent, intense and extended it 
becomes, producing such a variety of movements by the descent 
of walls and timbers, by the overthrow of houses, trees and all 
obstacles within its reach, as to bid defiance to all ordinary rules 
of action and re-action, cause and effect: ** and no man knoweth 
whence it cometh, or whither it goeth/' 

To the ancients who held the World to be their God, Matter 
its body, and the Etherial powers of the heavens its soul, little 
difficulty could occur in resolving the motions and forces of the 
elements and gravity, as well as all individual animal force into 
the powers of this present universal Deity. By such a solution, 
it is true that the ancients completed and perfected their bastard 
system of Physics ; and reduced all causes to one simple tripli- 
cated chain : and the Efficient, the Formal and the Material 
might be successively traced from the highest intellectual opera- 
tion to the lowest sensible phaenomenon. 

To us, however, who hold the Spiritual world perfectly dis- 
tinct from the Material, it must be the grand object of Philo- 
sophy to trace the chain of causes from matter to matter, to the 
first of secondary causes. When a clock has struck, the vibra- 
tions are conveyed along the auditorial nerves to the Sensorium ; 
and according to other systems besides those of the Materialists, 
inotion is communicated to the Soul itself. Yet analogy, I may 
say experience upon all natural bodies, would rather lead us to 
presume that the motion, after a momentary concentration in the 
sensorium, is again communicated through the brain and skull 
to the surrounding air, and that no part of it can be lost to the 
material world by being communicated to the immaterial. 

The cause of Gravitation, whatever that may be, causes a 
strain and tendency in every body which it does not actually put 
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in motion. By this a stress is exerted upon water in a vessel ; by 
which the like stress or pressure is exerted against the sides of 
the vessel: and if one of its sides be removed^ motion instantly 
ensues. Now, it is evident that this strain or stress, as well as 
the motion, must, be referred to the same cause. And if future 
discovery should ever show that the antecedent link in the chain 
of being through which this strain is propagated, is an etheria) 
fluid of the heavens, we should immediately conclude, that, ex- 
cept where motion was actually produced^ there was a continual 
strain. 

In the legitimate use of analogy we are entitled to start such 
an hypothesis : and it is the business, of Philosophy to bring it 
to the test of Experiment or Observation by Induction ; by which 
it may be confuted, provied, or limited to something lets general. 
But if OH such an hypothesis we should argue that the unaccount- 
able effects of Are, in its wonderful motions before observed, are 
to be resolved into the same force or strain impressed upon the 
heavens — if, supposing no motion is communicated from the 
material to the immaterial world, as far as we and other animals 
are concerned, we should argue to the reverse, that no motion is 
communicated from the immaterial or the souls of animals to the 
material,* but that living creatures are only endowed with the 
faculty of diverting and appropriating the force with which they 
are surrounded — if we should argue that, in short, all motion 
among material bodies may be ultimately traced to the etherial 
powers of nature, so adjusted as to constitute the mainspring of 
the machine of the universe ; that they are a fluid whose material 
substance pervades every thing and all space, and perfects the 
chain of being, endowed with no other qualities than those of 
form, but impressed with a continued force which is not an in- 
herent quality, though it can be traced no higher; from which 
all other force and motion amongst things are borrowed, and to 



* Query! Might not the term Analogy be applied to arguments proceed- 
ing upon tlie relations of contiguity and contrast, as well as upon the relation 
of resemblance ? 

z z 
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i^ich th^y are again returned ; and into whostei ojperations may 
he re&olved not otily the ohain of acddetitcF, bat all the suppod- 
titiotis qualities* of matter — or if, with the school of Hutchinson,* 
i^e should resolve this force itself, this strain upon the heavens^ 
mto the expansion caused by the motions of the Solar triad of 
Fire, Light, and Spirit, three conditions of one etherial fluid; I 
say, we should be tacking one supposition to another; we should 
be weaving but an hypothetic system ; we should be using analogy 
not in its legitimate province, but, as Lord Bacon calls it, for the 
purpose of anticipating nature ; and we should be running into 
die common error of the ancients, df proceeding from one step to 
another without stopping to prove our progress. 
' That all force is dependant upon the powers of the heavens 
is no new hypothesis, but as old as Heathenism itself, for the 
Heathens resolved all forces, both df nature and animals,' into the 
powers of the etherial Soul of die univerte: and the hypothesis 
prdperly modified, may be even of still higher antiquityr 

Nothing, perhaps, is more uniformly insisted dn among tiui 
Heathen, than that their Trinity was a triad subordinate to a 
Monad ; which monad was clearly one of those two independent 
principles, which were conceived to hkve existed before the format 
tion of the world, and was the Btherial Intellectual principle of 
the Universe ; whitih* was ih a manner isjup'erseded by the Triad; 
The Triad is likewise maintained to be Phanes or Eros, the Sun^ 
the Soul and Ruler of the world. 

To ascertain the persons of this triad, then, I diall merely 
place the most ancient speculations upon the subject under one 
another ; but at the same time I would observe, that it ie one of 
those questions which, for want of sufficient evidence, is incapable 
of being brought to the test of absolute demonstration. 

* The discovery of the component gasses of the Air has oyertumed this system 
in its original extent, yet .1 conceive that the substitution of the word Caloric for 
Air might suggest a modification worthy of attention : but there are a great many 
steps which must be proved before this part of the sutject can be ^ven approached 
legitimately. 
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From the diffesait'Oxphic fragments we find that the Qrpbic 
Trinity consisted of 

Metis, Phanes, or Eros, Ericapsus. 

which are interpreted 

Will, or liight, lor Life, or 

Counsel, Lot^, JLifegiver. 

From Acusikots, 

Metis, Eros, Ether, 

From Hesiod, according to Damascius, 

Earth, £zo8, Tartarus. 

From Pherecydes Syrius, 

Fire, Water, Spirit, or Air*. 

From the Sidonians, 

Crcmus, JLove, Cloudy dackness. 

From the Phoenicians^ ; . - 

Ulomus, ChusoTMS, The Egg. 

From the Chaldaean and Persian Oracles of Zoroaster, 

Fire, Sun, Ether. 

Fire, Liglit, Sther. 

From the later Platonists, 

Power, Intellect, Father. 

Power, Intellect, Soul or Spirits, 

By the ancient Theologists^jaecording. to MaCrobius, thiS iSun^w^ 
invoked in the. Mysteries, as 

Power of Light of . Spirit pf 

the world, .the worU, th0 world. 

To which may perhaps be added, firbmSanchoniathO) ^ three 
sons of Genus. 

Fire, 'Light, Fla^»e. 

Ey omitting.the Earth, Water, and other materials, wjiicbf jn 
the formation of the world, are elsewhere disposed of^.'aadpti^siog 
ever the refinements of the Pytbagoresms, who Aomotim^ fi^ea 
deviated so far as to |place the royo^^y, the final cause^ as the 
Monad, and the thvee concauses as the Triad, I think we xoay find 
in the above enumeration su£Bdient ground for maintaiiung the 
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Opinion, that the persons of the Trinity of the Gentiles, viewed 
under a Physical aspect, were regarded as the Fire, the Light, and 
the Spirit or Air of the Etherial fluid Substance of the heavens: 
which in a Metaphysical aspect were held to be no other than the 
Power or Will, the Intellect or Reason, and the Spirit or Affections 
of the Soul of the World ; accordingly as the prior Monad was 
contemplated in its Etherial or Intellectual subsistence. 

Metaphysicians have at length approximated to a truth, 
which, in the Metaphysics of Christianity, is laid down with a» 
much perspicuity and decision, as is tlie Immortality of the Soul, 
or as any other of those points which have been so continually 
agitated among philosophers, modem as well as ancient. The 
distinction between the Intellect, and the Emotions or Afiections, 
to which, simple as it may appear, such laborious approaches 
have been made through the mazy paths of Metaphysics, is 
clearly drawn ; and the respective seats of them are assigned, it 
may be figuratively, but most naturally, to the Head and Heart. 

The old division of the Mental Powers into those of the Will 
and the Understitnding, has long be^n superseded by the division 
of the school of Reid into the Intellectual and Active Powers. 
But under the name of the Active Powers, the Will and some 
part of the Emotions have been also confounded by that school. 
Later writers, who have drawn the distinction between the In- 
tellect and the Emotions, appear generally to regard the Will. as 
a subordinate appendage to the Emotions, connected perhaps 
with the material structure of the Animal. 

There is an ambiguity in the word Will or Volition, which 
may be divided into the JVishy and into the Power to act. The 
Soul thinks, wishes, acts ; and the Power to act appears^ to me 
to be a mental Power, as distinct from the Wish or any of the 
Emotions, as it is independent of any material structure or 
combination. We may conceive a disembodied spirit with the 
Intisllectual Powers, the Train, of Thought only, without the 
Emotions ; and again such a spirit, with the Intellect and Emo- 
tions,, without the Power of action ; and such a being might be 
susceptible of every sentiment terminating in contemplation, such 
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as all intellectual Tastes, Memory, Regret, and a variety of 
others. Stewart, in his speculations upon person^ dreaming, 
supposes the Intellectual Powers with the Train of Thought in 
exercise, while the Active powers are suspended. But, of the 
Faculties and Powers which he confounds under that name, it is 
manifest that the Emotions are not suspended : and though the 
Power over the material frame is very generally unexercised 
during sleep, it is a very singular phaenomenon, that when the 
Wish to do any particular action is notified, the Soul presently 
takes it for granted that the deed required is actually done, and 
the train of thought is influenced and diverted hy some internal 
power, though the wish is not really gratified. And there ia^ 
nothing more common in nature than to have the wish without 
the power to act, or the power without the wish. 

I speak only of the immortal and immaterial soul : hut if we 
look more closely into the matter we may observe, in the involun- 
tary motions of the body, in its animal appetites, sensations, and 
desires, and perhaps in its perceptions, something of a material or 
corporeal spirit or frame of life, acting independently, though 
subject to the immortal soul, and whose operations appear to be 
carried on solely by the powers of nature. And it is this which 
appears to be so continually leading men astray into Materialism. 
And herein Plato's disposition is curious. He places the Intel- 
lect in the Head ; a Soul endued with some of the passions, such 
as fortitude, is supposed to reside in the Chest, about the Heart : 
while another soul, of which the appetites, desires, and grosser 
passions are its Acuities, about the Stomach and Spleen. The 
more refined Emotions he confounds with the Intellect ; which I 
believe is likewise the case with Kant. 

The numerous passages in the Scriptures in which the Persons 
of the Christian Trinity are shadowed forth by the same natural 
and mental powers which I suppose to constitute the original 
triad of the Gentiles, are too numerous to require to be speci- 
fically referred to. — The Father is continually typified as a Fire 
accepting the sacrifices, consuming and punishing the guilty, as 
the Lord of all power and might, to whom all prayers are com- 
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saonly addressed ; — the Son as Light, as a Mediator and a Teaoher> 
enlightening the understanding, addressing himself more par- 
ticularly to the Intellect, pointing out the distinctions between 
good and evil ; — the Spirit, as Spirit or Air, a mighty rushing 
wind, operating upon the Affections, Feelings, or Emotions. We 
are commanded by the Christian faith to look to the Son for 
knowledge, to obey his instructioijus, i^d to accept the conditions 
of Salvation he has offered — to the Spirit, for grace U> influence 
us in all our feelings, wishes and intentions — and to the ,Fath^^, 
pur prayers are to be directed for the power to act. 

I would not presume to lay stress upon any of the hypotb^sf^, 
I may have advanced or adduced in this inquiry. Man is apt to 
indulge bis fancy in building systems which he conceives may 9^t 
forth the wisdom or magnify the power of his Creator; but. when 
he brings them to the tes^, and finds ithe truth itself, be £nds it 
infinitely more sublime than the happiest .flight of his imagina-* 
don. Yet as we must necessarily tajLc all our id^as, as well as 
our langui^e, from the aensiblie world-^as we are taught that it 
it is a glass, in which things spiritual are purposely, but darkly,, 
shadowed forth — and as we are ass,ured that man is formed ia 
the express image of his Maker ; I de^m that we outstep not the. 
bounds of true philosophy, when we humbly trace, in the glorious 
works of the Almighty, a confirmation of his word. 
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Faber's Pagan Idolatry, 1816. 
Fabridus Bibliotheca Grasca. 
Falconer, Ed. Hanno^s Periplus. 
Ficinus, ob. A. D. i499. 

De immortalitate animi. 

De vita cielesti comparand. 
Fr. — Codex Josephi, Lib. K. pf France. 
Fr. Patridus Nova Philosopbia, 1591. 
Gale. 

Jamblichus. 

Opuscuhi Mythologica, 1588. 
Gallseus, Ed. Sibylline Oracles. 
Ge^ner, Conr. Ed. Hanno's Periplus. 
Goar, Ed. Syncellus. 
Gronovius, Ed. Plinios. 
Grotius. 

Hafn. — ^Codez Hafhiensis (Copenha- 
gen) of Josephus. 

Hamb. MS. Hamburgensis of Da- 
masdus. 



Hanno's Periplus. See Int. p. xxvii. 
Ed. Falconer, 1797. 

Hecataeus Milesius, B. C. viu 

Hellanicus, B. C. v. 

Heraiscus. 

Heringa. 

Herman. 

Hermes, Genesis of. — ^AndentEgyptian 
Records. 

Hermetic Books, Andent from Jambli- 
chus, Modern from Fr. Patridus. 

Hermias, A. D. vi. 

Herodotus, B. C. v. Ed. Oxon. 181^ 

Hesiodus, B. C. ix. 

Hiempsal. 

Hieronymus. 

Hieronymus, A. D. iv. Vers. Euseb. 
Chron. Ed. ScaUger, 1658. 

Homerus, B. C. x. 

Horapollo, A. D. iv. 

Hudson, Ed. Josephus, 1720. 

Hume. 

Hutchinson. 

Jablonski Pantheon ^gyptiacum. 
Jackson's Chronology. 
Jamblichus, ob. A. D. 333, Ed. Gale. 
Jones of Nayland, Essay, 1762. 
Josephus, A. D. i. Ed. Hudson, 1720. 
Isidorus, A. D. vi, 
Julianus Chaldseus, A. D. ii. 
Julianus Theurgus, A. D. ii. 
Julianus Imperator, A. D. iv. 

Kant. 

Kirsch, Ed. Syriac Chronicle. 
Kopp, Ed. Damasdus. 
Kuster, Ed. 3uidas. 

Lat. — Latin translation. 

Leibnitz. 

Linus. 

Lobeck Aglaophamus, 1829. 

Lowth, Bishop. #m<-* K 

Lydus, De Mensibus MS. Ji 7 7 . 

Lysimachus. ' 

M. — Margin. 

Macrobius, A.D. iv. Ed. Bipont, 1788. 

Malala, A. D. ^. Ed. Oxon. 1691. 

Manetho, B.C. iii. 

Marg. — Margin. 

Marcellus. 

Marcellinus Ammianus, A. D. iv. 

Marsham*s Chronology. 

Megasthenes, B. C. iv. 

Menander Epheuus. 

Mochus. 

Molo ApoUomus. 
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Monacensis (Mttoich) MS. of Danuu- 

dus. 
Montacutiu, Rd« 
Moses Choronensis. 
MS.— Manuscript. 

Newton, Principia. 
Nicephorus, A. D. ziv. 
Nicolaus DamascenuSi B. C. i. 

Ocellus Lucanus, B. C. ▼. 
Olympiodorus. 

In Phaedon. MS. 
Olympius, A. D. vi. 
Om.--Omits. 
Onomacritus. 

Orellius, Ed. Sanchoniatho, 1826. 
Orethres. ' 

Orpheus. 
Oxon.-*0zford Editions. 

Parmenides of Plato. 

Paschal Chronicle, A. D. W, 

Paterculus, Velleius, A. D. i. 

Patridus, Fr. — NoTaPhilosophia, 1591. 

Perizonius. 

Pherecydes Syrius, B. C. vii. 

Philo Byblius. 

Philo Jud«us, ob. A. D. 42. 

Philoponus, A. D. vii. 

Philostratus. 

Photius, A. D. ix. Bibliotheca. 

Picus of Mirandula. 

Conclusiones. See his works. 
Plato, B.C. iv. 
Pletho. 

Plinius, A. D. i. ; Gron. 1609. 
Plotinus, ob. A. D. 270. 
Plutarchus, A. D. ii. 
Polemo, B. C. iii. 
Pomponius Mela, A.D. i. 
Porphyrius, ob. A. D. 303. 
Porter's, Sir R. K., Travels. 
Priscianus, A. D. Vi. 
Proclus, ob. A. D. 485. 
In Aldbiadem. • 

Cratylum. 

Euclidem. 

Parmenidem. 

Politica. 

Tinueum. 

Theologiam Platonis. 
Ptolemaeus Geographus, A. D. ii. 
Ptolenueus Mendesiusy A. D. i. 
Pythagoras, B. C. vi. 

Qy.— Query. 
Reid. 



Richter, De Beroaio. 

Sallustius, B. C. i. 

Salmasius, ob. A.D. 1653. Notss. 

Sambud Exemplar, Imperial library 

V. Hud. Jos. 
Sanchoniatho. See p. viii. 
Scaliger, Ed. Eusebius Chron., 8cb. 
Scylaz, B.C. vi. Periplus. 
Seneca, ob. A. D. 65, Ed. MorelL 
Serronus, Ed. Plato. 
Seztns, Hyp. 

SibylUne Oracles, Ed. GallsBUi. 
Simplidus, A. D. vL 
SoUnus, A. D. i. 

Stanley's Lives of the Philosopherf. 
Stephanus, R. Ed. Buseb. 
Stephanus, H. 
Stobaeus, A. D. iv. 
Strabo, ob. A. D. 25, Ed. Amsterdam, 

1707. 
Snidas, A. D. x. Ed. Kuster. 
Symmachufl, A.D. iv. 
Syncellus, Georgius, A.D. viii. Ed. 

Dindorf, 1829. 
Synesius, A. D. v. De insomniis. 
Syrianus. 

Tadtus, A.D. ii. 

Taylor, Ed. Grades of Zoroaster, v. 

Class. Journ. No. 32. 
Tatianus, A.D. ii. 
Thallus. . 
Theon, Alexandrinus, A. D. iii. 

M. S. Codex Paris. (2390.) 
Theophilus Antiochenus, A. D. ii. Ed. 

Oxon. 
Timeeus Locrus, B.C. vi. 
Timseus. Plato's. 
Timotheus. 

Valpy, Ed. Stephani Thesaurus. 

Varro. 

Vat.— Vatican MSS. &c. 

Velleius Paterculus, A. D. i. 

Vet. Int — Vetus Interpretatio. 

Vigerius, Ed. Eusebius Praep. Ev. 

Vossius, Gerrard, J. De historids, 1677* 

Vossius, Isaac. 

Usher, Abp. ChronoL 

Vulg.— ViUgo. 

Walknaer. 
Wolfius. 

Zendavesta. 
Zoroaster* 



ERRATA. 

P. V. L 20| /or hypothesu read hjrpotheses, 
1. 23, /or hypothesis read hypotheses, 
yi. 1. 17, for hypothesis read hypotheses, 
▼ii. L 2ffor hypothesis read hypotheses. 
six. note *,for 170 read 165. 
xzvii. 1. 19, for Nebuchadnesser read Nebuchadnezzar, 
zxiii. 1. 14, for 1641 read 1461. 

, 1. 15, for 1640 read 1460. 

xxzv. L Sffor loveliness read loneliness. 

21, line 18, /or that read and says that. 

40, 1. 15, for Appion read Apion. 

64, 1. 1, for Cuelo-Syria read Ccelo-Syria. 

108, 1. 8, for Among read After. 

l49, 1. 10, dele have. 

172| note §, for Sec Dyn read See Dynasties. 

204, note f, for Gem read Gesn. 

239, note *, 1. 4, Jor 8th read 9th. 

240, note J, for p. 4 read p. 5. 

244, note f , line 3, for or Mixed read and the Mixed. 

250, note f, for Syonches read Synoches. 

268, L 13, for whether read either. 

295, 1. 20, for as dazzling read as the dazzling. 

324, 1. 2 & 4, Heraclitus occurs in some copies instead of 

Herodotus. 
344, 1. last, for augments read arguments. 
346, note *, 1. 7, for induce read induces. 
327,/or presente read Praesente. 
328, 1, 1, for Brutius read Brutius Praesens. 
— , 1. 26, for Vergilia read Veigiliae. 

At p. 84 add the following line : 
Iru'if 'HpctxTJtltis *Tn tn\ is called Heraclides. He rdgned 18 years. 
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